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CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION . 


We) -1-Acle) 


JUNE To OCTOBER pave: 1905 


BUT DON'T FORGET TO BUY 
YOUR TICKETS TO READ 


ONE WAY THROUCH 


CALIFORNIA 


YOU WILL REGRET IT IF YOU MISS 





MT. SHASTA AND SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND GOLDEN GATE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BIG TREES 
DEL MONTE AND MONTEREY BAY 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY AND SANTA CRUZ 
SANTA BARBARA AND LOS ANGELES 


SPECIAL RATES a 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND is ~iheee 
OTHER CALIFORNIA LITERATURE OF ANY = 
AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 
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DELICIOUS CALIFORNIA FRUITS 


“From the Orchard to your Table’’ 
Packed in 2% pound tins with all the original fragrance and flavor of the fresh fruit fully preserved 
SPECIAL OFFER 

On receipt of $6.00 we will deliver to any railroad station in the United States, freight prepaid, 
one case containing twenty-four 214 lb. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups; the assortment to 
consist of four cans of Apricots, two of Black Tartarian Cherries, two of Royal Anne Cherries, four 
of Yellow Free Stone Peaches, two of Yellow Cling Peaches, two of sliced Yellow Cling Peaches, 
four of Plums, three Bartlett Pears and one Hawaiian Sliced Pineapple. 

Or one case containing eighteen 2% Ib. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups and six sixteen- 
ounce glass jars of preserves, as follows: One jar of Apricot Preserves, one of Loganberries, one of 
Grapefruit Marmalade, one of Orange Marmalade, one of Yellow Cling Peach Preserves, one Pitted- 
Plum Preserves; three tins Apricots, one Black Cherries, one Royal Anne Cherries, three Peaches, 
two Lemon Clings, two Sliced Clings, two Bartlett Pears,three Plums and one Hawaiian Sliced Pineapple. 

All are guaranteed to be the finest produced in California. 

Two cases or more, delivered to the same address, $5.50 per case. 

Write for our beautiful illustrated booklet, ‘*From the Orchard to Your Table,’’ mailed free 
upon request. Every American housewife should read it. Lay Sunset down and do it now. 


CODE-PORTWOOD CANNING COMPANY 


101 FRONT STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE LEADING WINTER AND SUMMER 
SEASIDE RESORT OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


a, the most equable, healthy and invigorating in | 

America. 

| Excellent chances for investment—cheap fuel, land and 
water transportation. 


| Farther information and beautifully illustrated booklet on application 
to the einscsosesncic of the Board of pee Santa Cruz. 























HOTEL 





Fishing Tackle Santa Cruz Mountains 
5 The most unique and charming of all mountain places. 
It’s popular because it’s the ideal spot, with a 210- 
OU TING AN D acre reservation of Giant Redwoods and Mountain 
CAMPING GOODS Streams ; because it’s most perfectly appointed, and 


‘ ’ i de to ord because it’s the most accessible. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Outing Garments made to order cchicaiieninaieiaiieieee tidal 


538 MARKET STREET direct from San Francisco and San 


FRANCIS W. SMITH, Manager, 
F 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA FELTON P.0., TUXEDO STATION, CALIFORNIA 


Write for illustrated booklet 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD OFFICE 


S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capital - -  $17,000,000.00 
Paid ln ° ~ « 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund - 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 





6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 











The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


FLASHLIGHTS AND NOVELTIES 
Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street, San Francisco 








































GREATEST SUMMER RESORT ON THE PACIFIC Magnificent pleasure pavilion, ball room, casino, great 

cement plunge of constantly changing hot salt water, 
massage, Turkish a1 d other tub baths of all kinds, electric pleasure pier, aquarium, pleasure railway, merry-go-rounds, launch excursi. ns, 
band concerts, fireworks, festivals, scenic promenade. fishing, boating, and FINEST SURF BATHING ON THE COAST. THE FAM- 
OUS TENT CITY adjoins the pavilien, with 250 well furnished and tastefully finished rooms of redwood floors and walls, with canvas 
canopy. Clean streets, a restaurant and a redwocd social hall are features of the Tent City. Opens ‘May 20th, Rates—per person, $3 50a 
week, 8 by rotent; $5 00a week, 10 by 12 tent; $6.00 a week, 12 by 14tent. One dullar a week additiunal for each additional person per 
tent. Send 2cent stamp for pamphlet to the 


TENT CITY CORPORATION, . . »« ©» SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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( All refractive errors, 


( muscular trouble and ~) 
chronic diseases of 
te the Eye cured by sci- yy 
§ entific MASSAGE. y 
- Illustrated treatise with affidavit 7 
testimonials free. Address, 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 








The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land 860 to $85 
per acre. 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms, 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


1000 acres choicest California lands, either as a whole or subdivided. Adapted to 
FOR SALE deciduous fruits, figs, oranges, asparagus and alfalfa. 

80 acres highly improved. Good buildings. 40 acres in choice bearing deciduous 
fruits, 6 acres raisin grapes. Asparagus and Alfalfa land. An ideal home place. 2 hours by rail to Sacramento; 41% 


hours to San Francisco. Climate unsurpassed. Fine schools. Address 


P. O. Box 24 B. F. WALTON, Yuba City, Sutter County, California 























LE. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 





REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (sr 


AGENCY FOR ITS 
PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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vaan 400 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 
This is a low average of the number of 3 | f i. 4 
shaves that can be secured with a Yj J \\ YY 


Gillrtiy Safety Razor 


With each razor there are twelve double edged blades of wafer 
steel, tempered so hard, by our secret process, they must be ground 
with Diamond Dust, and so perfectly sharpened, every one will give 
from ten to forty delightful, velvety shaves without stropping. 
When they are dull we will send you one new blade for every two 
returned to us. Repeated exchanging in this way gives you an equiva- 
lent of twenty-two blades with every outfit. After they are all used, 
new ones can be purchased at so low a price that your shaving will 
cost you but a fraction of a cent a shave. 

Gillette Sales Co., New York. Gentlemen:—I bought one of your razors last 
September and I would not sell it for many times its value if I could not get another. 
In fact it is the only razor. I have used one blade sixty-two times and am 
still using it. We havea chain of 26 banks and several! of our boys have bought the 


razor from seeing mine. 5 Respectfully, L. GREENWOOD, 
Auditor Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., Sioux City, Lowa. 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor; he can procure it for you. 
Write for our interesting booklet which explains our thirty days free trial offer. 
Most dealers make this offer; if yours don’t, we will. 

: 1129 
The Gillette Sales Company, 747..8mPalsing. 
References: Any one of our 168,141 satisfied users to Jan. 1,’05, our first year in the market. 





SILVER 















This illustrates Razor ready for Adjustmen 












CABLE ADDRESS YOUNGS HONOLULU 
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LONG DISTANCE | BT SEA BATHING 
o INTER- SURF RIDING 
COMMUNICATING AT ANNEX 


bom IELEPHONES THROUGHOU 
INALL ROOMS THE YEAR 














— Absolutely fireproof — 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., LTpd., PROPRIETORS 


his modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one and a half 


T 
million dollars, has just been completed and is now open. 
The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of 


Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains and the sea. 
This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 


Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: ALL ISSUING STOPOVER TICKETS 


Oceanic S.S.Co. Occidental and Oriental S.S.Co. Pacific Mail S.S. Co, 
Canadian Mail S.S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S. Co. 
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AMERICA’S MODEL HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 

FACING A BEAUTIFUL, TROPICAL GARDEN-PARK IN THE HEART OF THE CITY, 
COMMANDING FROM ITS UPPER FLOORS A MATCHLESS PANORAMA OF BAY, 
SEA AND MOUNTAINS, OFFERING THE BEST THAT SAN FRANCISCO HAS OF 
HOSPITALITY AN ENTERTAINMENT. WRITE FOR HANDSOME, ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET (FREE) ABOUT COSMOPOLITAN SAN FRANCISCO AND THE HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS TO JAMES WOODS, MANAGER. 


an aa ----  ael ol n) 
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1500 a Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—safe as_ city 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a sav- 
ings bank, for the return 
is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 

One of Our ence of good character, 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES proving beyond any doubt 
that our proposition is 
bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets give 
‘‘reasons,’’ and any one who can spare from $4 to $20 
a month can provide for old age and protect them- 
selves against the rayages of time, the chances of 
poverty and the misfortune of ill health by 
securing a competent income that will cover all 
necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is 
not only the man who saves, but he who 
Saves profitably. The demand for rubber can 
never be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is 
more hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets 
tell you the facts that have taken years to 
prove—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest 
equivalent to an acre in our Ystilja Rubber 
Orchard and Plantation, consisting of 6,000 
acres (one for each share) in the State of 
Chiapas, Mexico—undeniably the finest rubber 
land in the world. Our booklets will prove to 
you that five shares in this investment, paid 
for at the rate of $20 a month, will bring you 
an average return of 30 per cent on your money 
during the period of.seven years and an annual 
income of $1,500 for life. This investment 
insures absolutely the safety of your future. The 
man or woman who owns five shares in Ystilja 
rubber plantation need have no fear of old age, 
no doubts about illmess, no care nor anxiety 
for after years—you are safe—absolutely and 
certainly—our booklets will prove these state- 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321 “*A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

























starts and 
stops the wheels 
of the world is 


sounded 
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exact time 
afforded by QQ) 


every 





Watch | 


Perfect in construction ; 
positive in performance. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere ; 
guaranteed by the world’s 
greatest watch works. Art 
booklet —‘“‘ Timemakers and 
Timekeepers ’’—mailed free. 


Elgin National 
Watch Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
¢ — ing. Boys may enter at any time. ig Catalogue, address 

® He admaster, W rILLIAM W. PRICE, M. A. 

Alta, Placer County , California 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MiLiTary — Number limited— Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern ; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 

ILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 
Irvington, California 








“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. : ; 
Tel. Mason 1686. 2601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


BELMONT SCHOOL (for boys) 


Sent four of its first class 1885to Harvard andit has never since 
been without representation there, It alse sends boys to Yale, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other Eastern 
Colleges and Schools of Science. It is fully accredited at the 
Caiifornia Universities. Our catalogue and book of views will 
give a fair idea of the spirit and scope of our work, and of our 
buildings and —, The school year begins August 14th. 

W. T. REID, A. M., (Harvard) Head Master, 

3elmont, California. 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Berkeley, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-fourth year, founded 1851, 
ited by State University 1900. 


Number limited. 








incorporated 1858; accred- 
Courses: collegiate, preparatory , 
commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. NoTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, founded 
1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister Superior. 
San Jose, California. 


DIXON COLLEGE oak.anpD, CALIFORNIA 


Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Actual 
Business from the Start, Penmanship and Academic Studies. 
Six months, nia One month, $10. Write for catalogue. 











THE PAUL GERSON SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The largest institution devoted exclusively to dramatic learn- 
ing in America. Gives more performances and graduates more 
pupils than all similar schools in the West COMBINED. 
POSITIONS GUARANTEED. Pupils may enter any time. 
Send for catalogue. Native Sons’ Building, San Francisco. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 


MISS HARKER and MISS HUGHES’ SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Home and Day School for Girls. Excellent grammar and 
primary departments. ‘Music Education” under a pupil of 
Calvin B. Cody of Boston. 


HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year ; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollinent, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for wy college. Illustrated catalogue. 

. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Principal, 
Menlo Park, California. 











A ngeles, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home school of high standing for girls and young 


ladies. Accredited to the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for ag 
MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco 
Reopens Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1905. 





The Jenne Morrow Long College $corene Your 


of Voice and Dramatic Action Hound 


Ten Months. Public mid-week matinee by students once a 
month, in “Ye Liberty Playhouse.” A practical training-schoo] 
for the ' stage, under the patronage of “Ye Liberty Playhouse, 

Oakland, and “The Majestic,” San Francisco. Students used in 
both theatres — course. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Terms: 
$10 a month. NNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 

2152 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 





THE LYCEUM 


An accredited preparatory school for the University, Law 
and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or any 
Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. 

Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 


MANZANITA HALL (for Boys) 
LIFE OF MOUNTAIN, VALLEY, 
Palo Alto, 





SEA 


California J. LEROY DIXON, Prin. 
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MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue saad Mrs. Cc. oe ails, Pres., Mills College PO. Connmnie, 


The Modern School of Business and 
Correspondence san Josk, CALIFORNIA 


Capital, $20,000. Prepares for Business. Prepares for Col 
lege at resident school or by Correspondence at your home. 
Hundreds of students enrolled rea last year. Send for cat- 
alogue and prices. GEO. T. PRATT, Manager. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 
Second Half-year began January 9th, 1905 
Junior School Separate 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 








~STAMMER? 


We are cured; let us cure you. No sie aaa The 
Science of Speech for Stammerers. Free Tuition Offer. Book 
B, Free. Natural Speech Academy, 1028 East 28th St., Los 

‘alifornia, 


OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped School of Music on the Pacific 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools) FOUR FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All 
branches of Music and Accomplishments. Oakland isthe Home 
City of California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 











WHY STAMMER? 


Write at once for my book on “ How to ae | Sreeeanerting: vad 
The best book of its kind yet published. Addre 
THE PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
202 East 44th street, 
Portland, Ore. 
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ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

. DUFF, Prineipal. 





POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California. The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa- 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and all business and engineering branches. 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 





SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. Con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers. A high-grade private school 
of 30 years’ standing. Commercial, High School and College 
Courses. Modern iene, Music and Drawing. 

BROT 


HER XENOPHON, F.S. C., Pres, 





SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. E. HOWARD, Pres. 


SNELL SEMINARY —Berkeley, California 
2721 CHANNING WAY 

For Girls. Dideonstty preparation and Academic courses, 

Music, Art. Elocution. Location beautiful. Out-door life, ath- 

letics. 26th year. For catalogue address Mrs. EpNA SNELL 

POULSON or Miss Mary E. SNELL, Principals. 








| 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 


Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870. A high 
class boarding and day schoo! for young boys. 
BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 


Send for prospectus, 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco 
University Preparation for Boys. SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL, 
HERBERT T. KALMUS, 8S. B., Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Principal. 


BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


And become a GOOD ONE, Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars, 
address S. H. TARR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON S8T., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1896. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 


THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 


San dose, California 
Gives Boys and Girls a thorough preparation for the leading 
Colleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate depart- 
ments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic sanita- 
tion. Send for circular. 














WESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1281 Market Street, San Francisco, California. Thorough Come 
mercial Course. The only school giving its students in the 
shorthand department the benefit of years of experience in 
practical reporting and teaching. Day and evening sessions. 
For particulars address CONRAD BONTZ, Manager. 








OWHERE in all the world do 
tourists and home-seekers find the 
natural and artificial advantages offered 
by Hawaii. The hotels are only com- 
fi rtably filled; land is to be bought at 
figures and on terms that place it within 
the reach ofall, Hawaii's future is still 
ycurs if you care to .aake it so. 

The most delightful climate in the 
world reigns here the year around. On 
account of the constant trade-winds, the 
thermometer rarely registers more than 

©, Even the midday heat is temp- 
ered by delightfully bracing ocean 
breezes. No summer resort in the world 
compares with Hawaii; for work or play 
there is no climate to match it. Send for 
the beautiful Hawaii Book, full of phcto- 
graphs that make the island live before 
you. 

Full information from all railroads. 


Hawaii Promotion Committee 


Honolulu, T. H. 


New York: 
41 W, Thirty-fourth St. 


I PUNTO 


ZZ 


Los Angeles: 
207 W, Third St. 
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A 1000 years of mistakes and then the 


NATURO 


the closet with a slant, the only sort of con- 
struction that is healthy, clean, comfortable. 
The NATURO is the only improvement made 
in Water Closets since the style YOU know 
was conceived. Aren't you interested in know- 
ing **Why?"’ Write for book 4. It tells in 
detail, with illustrations. 


The Naturo Co., Salem, N. d. 


p/ Ifso, you owe it to your- 


self to develop it. Nearly every 

| magazine in the country is calling for 
original material. Wecan make youaJour- 
nalist by mail. Write at once for free particulars. 


Sprague Be poe tag School of Journalism, 
7 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich, 

















































oe 
Insure your success in public or 
business life. Our method of teach- 
ing by mail a proved success. En- 
dorsed by bench and bar. Students 
pre cticing in every State. Our free 
ok opens the = and 
points the ay ” Special 
baa rg J or those 
who write at once. 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 
420 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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ZA models $750,$850,$2000 arid $3000 





+ -will carry yyou over country roads as 

fast av You wish to go-fastex than the law 

h) will allow. “Beuvides all needed pow- 

hay exceptional road clearance 

f and every provision for comfort, reli- 
ability and eave of control. @ The working 
party are readily accesrible and vo vample 
that adjustments can be made -without the 
help of a mechanic. Jé 741 never nec- 
evsary to eraw/) under the machine. 





Main Office and Factory, Kenovha, Wiveonsin, 
E.R.Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado, 
W.K.Cowan,830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Californie » Rambler Automobile Agency; Tenth 


ond Market Streets, San Francisco, California. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY. 
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Cc Driving an ordinary pin with a mammoth 30 horse-power automobile, by re- 


peatedly approaching and gently touching the head, is the latest achievement illustrating 
the unusual sensitiveness of the motor connections and brake device of the wonderful Cadillac. 

This perfect control results from mechanism so simple, so durable, so manifestly common-sense, as to make 
the Cadillac almost trouble proof. Because of this excellence of construction, a Cadillacmay be maintained 
at but a fraction of the expense required by other cars—a feature, which, combined with never-failing 
serviceableness, makes it the most satisfactory automobile in America. 





Model D—4-Cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car. Model B—Touring Car, detachable tonneau. 4, 
Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car. Model E—Light, powerful Runabout. “a 


Write for Catalog W, and address of nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillac, 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


% “i emanate 




















SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door Fac- 


tory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 





YARDS: 
RED BLUFF ) MAXWELL, Colusa Co- 
CORNING _{ Tehama Co. CO) 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. BIGGS _>Butte Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY 
YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. me eee 





SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. , aaa AB LE GARAGE 


This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 45% in. long, the 
walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors can 
be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to weight of 
machine, Weight of building when packed for shipment 4,000 Ibs, 
These buildings are adapted to most any use, are made suit- 
able for cold or warm climates, are constructed entirely of 


wood and are built strictly upon honor. Every factor of strength 
~ U N Ss E T ad Re E Ss fy and durability has been provided for. Any one can set them up 
in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely for shipment 
i . Send fe i d catal hich 
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PRINTING, ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING B h St 
urnham - Standeford Compan 
MARKET and TENTH STS. San Francisco, California a Genes uneae Dp y 
Coneeree Sone Senne: Senne 645 Washington Street, Oakland, California 
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SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA 


Until you have seen this Great Valley you 
have not seen California 























SUTTER’S FORT, SACRAMENTO. 


Every tourist should see historic Sutter’s Fort, the oldest structure in this portion of Cali- 
fornia. No other building in the State is so closely associated with the great events which led to 
the building here of a great American State. It alone has a history associated with the first gold 
discovery. It was built by the first white settler in what was then the center of a vast expanse of 


level valley. 


General Sutter, the builder of Sutter’s Fort, selected the great interior valley. He came here 
first and had first choice. 


He, and others who followed him, grasped the first opportunities. They secured from the 


Mexican Government vast land grants, some of which are now being subdivided. 


The subdivision and sale of these rich lands means much to California; it means much to 


those who would buy homes and farms. If you are interested ask for information. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION APPLY TO 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association 
W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1003 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California 


a Ee Pre . President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City..... Vice-Pres, for Sutter County 
FL PURER, SOCEM wo ives sc icacicaceuss Treasurer R. M. GREEN, Oroville,........ Vice-Pres. for Butte County 
Morkis Brookg, Sacramento... Vice-Pres, for Sac’to County J. W. KeARTH, Colusa....... Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 
J. H. Wits, Auburn......... Vice-Pres, for Placer County W. H. Morrissgy, Orland....Vice-Pres, for Glenn County 
J. ReITH, JR., Woodland........ Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C. F. Foster, Corning....... Vice-Pres. for Tehama County 
C. F. AARON, Marysville........ Vice-Pres. for Yuba County G. M. CARSTEN, Latrobe..... Vice-Pres for Eldorado County 
G. A. SCHROTER, Shasta........ Vice-Pres. for Shasta County EDWARD DINKELSPIEL........ Vice-Pres. for Solano County 
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ORANGEINE 


POWDERS 


The Usual Experience 
Mr. Wm. M, Hughes, the well 
known banker, of Newport, R. I., 
who first became acquainted with 
Orangeine, several years ago, 
through its Hay Fever efficacy, 
writes: 

“My personal experience with 
Orangeine is now extensive, It has 
never yet failed me in giving the 
best of results, It has been used 
very constantly in my family and 
largely among my friends, and the 
verdict is ‘Once used, never be 
without it.’ After continued and 
constant use, we can only see most 
beneficial results from Orangeine 
Powders,” 








The Sign of Health 


—For years we have talked to you on the subjects of Good Health 
and Good Spirits, how to feel well and to keep well ‘‘all the time.’’ 

We have preached the gospel of prevention—of how much 
easier it is to ‘‘keep well’’ than to ‘‘get well.’’ 


We have urged the necessity of you, for your sake, keeping 
the system natural, strong, buoyant—watching for and dispelling 
the first symptoms of indisposition from any cause. No doubt 
you have said to yourself: ‘‘How Glorious if I Only Could! 

You can—you, yourself, must learn to understand the little 
barometers of pain and out-of-sorts feeling, early indicators of minor 
You yourself must 


ills that frequently lead to serious ailments. 
learn the lesson of 


ORANGEINE 


POWDERS 
How they promptly relieve and quickly cure Headache, Colds, Neuralgia, Indi- 
gestion, Blues, Tired, worn-out-feeling, Brain Fag. Thousands everywhere 
have found in Orangeine prompt offset to illness, natural regulation, building 
up of the system, without any trace of alcoholic, narcotic or drug effect. 


7 Jou don’t have to “try’’ Orangeine—it has been 
25c Package Free for Acquaintance “tried” for you. But if you do not know Orangeine, 
and will get thoroughly acquainted with it, we will, on receipt of request, send you 25c package free, with full 
description of composition and widely attested human results. 

Orangeine Powders are sold by progressive druggists everywhere, in 10c packages (2 powders); 25c (6 
powders); 50c (15 powders); $1 family package (35 powders); or by mail by the 
ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO.. 15 Michigan Avenue Chicago. 














Freeman Sanitary Dish Washer 
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Family size, $20 each 


A. C. 


238 CROSSLEY BUILDING 





Washes and dries dishes, glassware, table cutlery quicker 
and better than by hand. No breakage! No more rough, 
red hands! Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed in the 
home, restaurant or hotel. 

‘‘As for washing dishes, the less they are handled the 
better—for both economic and sanitary reasons. Dish- 
cloths and dish-towels will not stand analysis when tested 
for bacteria—they can sprint. 

A dish-washer of the right kind does not revolve or agi- 
tate your dishes. It stands still and powerful currents of 
hot water rush over and around the crockery. There is no 
wiping of dishes—a most unsanitary scheme that even the 
precedents of your grandmother cannot sanctify. 

The housekeeping of our mothers is not good enough for 
us. We would honor our parents by improving on their 
mode of life. The machine that will do the drudgery are 
life-savers, emancipators of women, sweet adjuncts of 
marital peace. They make for education and length of 
days.’’——‘‘The Philistine,’? March 1905. 


Send for Special Circular Mention ‘‘Sunset Magazine.”’ 


RULOFSON CO. 


San Francisco, California 
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LUTHER BURBANK OF SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA, WONDER-WORKER AMONG FRUITS AND FLOWERS 
Frontispiece, Sunset Magazine, May, 1905 
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The Real Luther Burbank 


By Epwarp J. Wickson 
Photographs by William Shaw and others 


The foundation of the present wide popularization of the work of Luther Burbank is 
to be found in the articles prepared by Professor E. J. Wickson, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, for the SUNSET MAGAZINE of December, 1901, and Hebruary, April, and June, 1902, 
and subsequently collected into pamphlet form under the title: “Luther Burbank: An Appre- 


ciation,” which attained wide circulation in all parts of the world. These articles commanded 
marked attention and constitute the only logical and systematic account of the man and his 
methods and achievements, which has thus far been prepared. In the mass of recent writing 
about Mr. Burbank there is an amount of effusiveness and of unconscious exaggeration and 
misunderstanding which leaves the reader in confusion as to where his strength lies and the 
relation of his work to both the science and industry of the day. Tor these reasons, Professor 
Wickson has been requested to undertake the following analytical sketch of some phases of 
Mr. Burbank’s work which may help the general reader to a better understanding of its 


underlying principles and general relations: 


HE Carnegie Institution, popularly 
regarded as the greatest establish- 
ment for the promotion of original 

research in the world, has granted an 
annuity of ten thousand dollars for a 
decade to Luther Burbank of California, 
who has never had a day’s scientific 
training, who has never employed 
the generally accepted methods and 
accessories of scientific investigation, nor 
made notes of his materials, processes 


and results, and who, according to an 
acknowledged authority on the scientific 
side, does not seem to know the accepted 
meaning of scientific words, but uses 
“the same terms as appear in our scien- 
tific language, but always with an 
entirely different meaning.”* 

The name of Luther Burbank appears 
in all leading languages, and tourists 
from all countries throng his dooryard. 
Writers for all sorts of publications 


*Dr. Hugo De. Vries, Amsterdam, 1904. 
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impede his footsteps and depart to 
attribute to his thought and work every- 
thing which their imaginations can 
compass. They exalt him to leadership 
in the world’s science, or the world’s 
wizardry, and both distinctions seem to 
equally excite the multitude to wonder. 
They exaggerate his achievements. They 
flatter him almost beyond recognition of 
his identity. They attribute to him say- 
ings which stultify and humiliate him 
and opinions which would sustain a 
charge of idiocy. But the incessant reit- 
eration of such statements in the com- 
mon prints seem to have but one result, 
and that is increased fame and an 
attitude of the public mind which seems 
akin to worship. 

There is probably no man in America 
who is so exalted by those who really 
know not for what reason they admire 
and praise. The industrialist prostrates 
himself before the man whom he con- 
siders the greatest scientist of the age. 
The man of science bows profoundly 
because of the man’s achievements for 
industry and at the same time discloses 
his ignorance of the achievements by his 
words. “He has called to life cultures 
which for a larger part govern the wealth 
of California and of many other states of 
the Union” is the tribute of a cele- 
brated European botanist. “The whole 
fruit-shipping industry of the world has 
been changed by this hybrid plum” is the 
declaration of an eminent American 
naturalist. The truth is that not even 
a respectable fraction of one per cent 
of the wealth of California and immeas- 
urably less of the fruit-shipping industry 
of the world has been either governed or 
changed in the way indicated. 

The outcome of this exaltation of 
science by industrialists and of industry 
by scientists and the acceptance of both 
criteria by people who know nothing 
accurately of either, has been an almost 
overwhelming publicity, exceedingly for- 
tunate in its outcome, for it has drawn 
the attention of the Carnegie Institution 
to a man of exceptional character, merit 
and power and enabled the trustees 
to discharge with striking fidelity the 
duty laid upon them—‘“to discover the 
exceptional man * * * whenever and 
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wherever found, inside or outside of 
schools and enable him to make the work 
for which he seems specially designed, 
his life work.” 

It is timely now that Mr. Burbank 
emerges in a sense from the shadow of 
personal struggle to maintain his exact- 
ing enterprise into the favoring light of 
an endowment, in the use of which he 
is not to be restricted or controlled by 
any conditions which will limit his effi- 
ciency in any way, to state plain facts 
about him and his work and permissible 
also to indulge in comments conscien- 
tiously drawn from an acquaintance 
covering nearly thirty years. 

Luther Burbank was born in Worces- 
ter county, Massachusetts in 1849. He 
grew up in an atmosphere of plant- 
breeding. The effort to develop satis- 
factory American grapes, which had 
been continuous since colonial times, 
reached notable achievements about the 
middle of the last century in Massa- 
chusetts and growing seedling grapes 
became almost a popular passion and 
pastime, in which some of young Bur- 
bank’s relatives indulged. Similar inter- 
est prevailed in the growth of new 
varieties of potatoes, owing to the con- 
spicuous failure of older sorts at about 
that time and because of the notable 
successes secured by the introduction of 
South American varieties. Efforts for 
novelties extended to other garden plants 
and the exhibition of results at local 
fairs multiplied the interest. 

Naturally a boy with a native delight 
in plants and thirst for the open air, 
too frail physically to be pushed strongly 
in the schools and wearying of the trade 
which was chosen first, because his rela- 
tives were in authority in the shops, 
began to indulge early his taste for the 
garden and as soon as possible embraced 
horticulture as his chosen pursuit. His 
originality of thought and talent for 
invention, manifested strikingly in the 
shop in an important time-saving device, 
bespoke for him success in mechanical 
pursuits; they also made it impossible 
for him to become a conventional gar- 
dener or plodding producer. The idea 
of producing new plants better than the 
old ones quickly possessed him and his 
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first appearance in public was as an 
exhibitor of new seedlings and as a 
writer of reports of horticultural fairs 
in the local newspapers. From the very 
first he saw strange things in the plant- 
world. His bean experiments yielded 
manifestation which would have enabled 
him to deduce biological laws if his 
mind had turned toward counting, cal- 
culating and scientific conclusions. But 
his trend was otherwise from the first. 
He held the horticultural view and was 
ruled by the cultivator’s passion for 
something better. What if things changed 
under his eyes and hands? It was 
natural that they should, but unless they 
changed for the better he cared less how 
they changed and as for making notes 
of depressing details of ordinary things, 
that was never thought of as desirable. 
Whatever appeared on the side of the 
good was to be enjoyed, exhibited and 
remembered; let the bad perish. But 
here began however, unconsciously, a 
training of the wonderful powers of 
observation, discrimination, analysis and 
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memory which were the natural endow- 
ments of the boy’s mind. 

Quick and clear perceptions made 
ineffaceable impressions on his memory 
and he can still clearly see the minute 
forms and characters of variations devel- 
oped in his early experiments even when 
from his point of view they had no 
value. As for the good things, they 
needed no record; they were to be cher- 
ished, promoted, improved, given to the 
world—they would stand as their own 
monuments. Such a good thing was the 
Burbank potato, which sold for enough 
to give young Burbank a start in the 
world, and which is still the standard 
of excellence in potatoes on the Pacific 
coast although it is not prominent in 
the older regions of the country. 

The horticultural ambition to improve 
plants for useful purposes led Burbank 
to California in 1875 to secure a climate 
which would prove an ally and not an 
enemy, for he had already descried 
the immense value of environment in 
plant improvement. His first decade in 
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SPECIMEN OF THE SPINELESS CACTUS, THREE YEARS OLD, ON THE BURBANK PLACE AT SANTA ROSA— 
GROWN ON THE ARID LANDS OF THE WEST, THIS OFFERS FOOD AND DRINK FOR CATTLE 





THE SHASTA DAISY (UPPER) AND ONE OF ITS PARENTS, THE EASTERN OX-EYE DAISY 
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THE SHASTA DAISY IN CONTRAST WITH A SILVER DOLLAR 


California was preparatory to his greater 
work. He established himself in the 
nursery business; he acquired property 
and at the same time maintained efforts 
in plant introduction and experiment 
which would have wholly absorbed the 
time and wrecked the finances of an 
ordinary man, and thus demonstrated 
business insight and strength which is 
one of the striking features of his career. 
About fifteen years ago he found himself 
able to break away from common com- 
mercial horticulture and strike out boldly 
toward the goal of his ambition, trust- 
ing to the occasional sale of a striking 
achievement to meet the cost of work 
for plant creation, greater in volume and 
diversity than ever before undertaken. 
In the pursuit of such work from a 
horticultural point of view, gathering 
from the uttermost parts of the world 
species and varieties thought to possess 
characters desirable for interweaving 
into new plant fabrics, subjecting them 
to various culture conditions, combining 
their unique features with the well- 
known ones of local growths and leading 


these common plants into myriads of 
variations and combinations which were 
beyond the ability of an army of botan- 
ists to designate and describe—what 
could a man do but clear from his 
path the rubbish of millions of failures 
that he might still pursue the indica- 
tions of a few successes. How great has 
been the volume of material involved in 
this process can be indicated by the fact 
that one of many items of a single year’s 
growth was four hundred thousand seed- 
lings of hybrid plums, and of fourteen 
rubbish fires of similar size in a single 
year, one consumed sixty-five thousand 
hybrid berry bushes two and three years 
old, condemned at one time because of 
inferiority. Where is the place for note- 
books and the scientific method with 
such operations if not in the fire with 
the other incumbrances? 

But, it may be asked, what is there to 
prevent inextricable confusion, bewilder- 
ment and barrenness of results in such 
colossal operations without isolation and 
close study of individual plants with the 
note-book always at hand? The answer 
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must be that such 
things absolutely 
cannot be done by 
one man in that 
way. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Burbank 
found it impossi- 
ble even to closely 
look at each of the 
six thousand peo- 
ple who called up- 
on him last year, 
while he could eas- 
ily select what he 
desired to keep 
from almost as 
many million 
plants. If, how- 
ever, he had as 
many young peo- 
ple undergoing 
similar processes 
of elevation, ar- 
ranged as his 
plants are for 
swift penetrating 
glances to deter- 
mine approach or 
departure from the 
form, hue or type desired, he would take 
the right ones by the ears with unfailing 
accuracy. It is not in the method, then, 
but in the man that the power resides, 
for although his methods are novel and 
devised to meet his needs and the only 
ones which have the capacity requisite 
to his purposes, a common man could 
get as little of the plant breeder’s power 
from the employment of his methods as 
imitation of the meters of a_ poet 
laureate would yield of the fire of poesy. 

After all, then, it is the study of the 
man which must lead to an understand- 
ing of his greatness and it must be not 
merely the man as revealed in his 
works—that avenue of approach has 
induced a vast amount of shallow writ- 
ing, while lack of ability to understand 
either the man or his works has resulted 
in the various misconceptions with which 
this sketch opened. Four things at least 
are included among secrets of Burbank’s 
success: first, his resolute adherence to 
the horticultural point of view; second, 
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the simplicity of his conceptions of plant 
nature; third, the largeness of his grasp 
and method; fourth, his rich native 
talent and tireless energy. The first 
three, freely influencing each other, have 
made his achievements possible; the 
fourth attained them. 

Mr. Burbank might easily have been 
averted from his career. Anything which 
swerved him from the horticultural to 
the scientific point of view would have 
ruined him. If he had dallied with his 
beans and philosophized about them he 
could have anticipated the publication of 
Mendel’slaws or have demonstrated others, 
but he would probably have missed the 
Burbank potato with its millions of value 
produced to the world and if that does 
not seem compensation enough for the 
loss of distinction of making a law, let 
it be urged that if he had become 
engrossed in pursuit of biological laws 
he would not have heard the horticul- 
tural call to California, for Massachu- 
setts is as good a place to make laws 
as any other, and the great glory of his 
subsequent career would never have 
shone forth. The favoring climate 
almost doubles the season of growth 
and the range of available vegetation. 
Without this advantage his horticultural 
results would have been great, his 
rewards possibly greater, but his work 
could never have reached its breadth 
and diversity. Of course, adherence to 
the horticultural point of view would 
have protected him everywhere. It holds 
him to the utility test, it enables him 
to work directly toward the needs of men 
whether they be for beauty, for com- 
merce, or for sustenance, while the scien- 
tific point of view excludes all these, 
although it may indirectly lead to the 
satisfaction of these and even higher 
needs. But the horticultural view on 
the other hand excludes the very con- 
siderations and requirements which could 
not have entered into Burbank’s work 
without restricting and perverting it 
and without destroying even the man’s 
instincts and capacity for it, for it would 
have given him a philosophy calculated 
to extinguish the light which has led 
him thus far. 
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PLANT OF CRIMSON WINTER RHUBARB 


The simplicity of Burbank’s concep- 
tions of plant nature is grand—for his 
purposes. He knew plants changed; he 
saw them change with most surprising 
speed and range. In handling beans, 
for example, he saw, after crossing, 
speckled beans bring forth all black and 
then he saw these black beans bring 
forth every kind of bean he ever saw 
or heard of. Perhaps he looked into the 
books of beans and saw hosts of them 
named and described and at the same 
time knew that he had grown more kinds 
from the seed from a single pod. He, 
of course, knows beans better now, but 
to the youth what could be a clearer 
demonstration that the high botanical 
barriers of that day could be climbed 
over by beans and if by beans why not 
by everything in the plant line. Then 
Darwin’s theory came into his life and 
backed up his beans, because all plants 
having been developed from lower forms 
in accordance with various influences, 
surely they have not reached the ends 
of their careers at this stage in the 
world’s progress. If they all come 
from the same origin, along different 
lines perhaps, why can they not go 
farther on the same lines and why are 
they too far apart now to call across 
to each other to satisfy their pressing 
needs and to help each other toward new 
and higher forms? 

And the strength of this simple phil- 
osophy was found in the fact that the 
plants accepted it, leaped over botanical 
barriers never crossed before in horticul- 
tural experience, and changed forms and 
characters, gained new ones or lost old 





ones until a thousand experiences of the 
man affirmed the revelation which the 
boy read in the bean pod. And now 
comes Burbank’s definition of heredity, 
“heredity is the sum of all past environ- 
ments.” Of course the use of the word 
heredity to signify the possibility of 
almost infinite change is puzzling to the 
scientist because he uses the: word to 
express the “tendency to develop in the 
likeness of a progenitor” not to be differ- 
ent, but Burbank simply adds_ the 
influence of all environments which are 
toward changes and makes that the her- 
itage of posterity, and in that respect 
a descendant resembles an ancestor, but 
more abundantly. Now what may be 
the punishment for using scientific words 
“with an entirely different meaning,” as 
Dr. De Vries puts it, is foreign to this 
writing, but it is clear to the writer, at 
least, that Burbank holds a simple, 
biological philosophy which has been of 
inestimable value in the progress of his 
work. ‘To believe that environment is 
the whole thing, including even the thing 
which is itself environed, so to speak, 
is not only grand in the simplicity of its 
conception, but for the purpose of plant 
breeder it is a supernal conception and 
affords a warrant and incentive for trial 
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of everything which can be led to any 
form of reproduction. Failures will 
come; they are not in the nature of 
things, but in the environment. If Bur- 
bank’s philosophy had been more con- 
ventional or complex he would have 
refrained from undertaking some things 
which have notably succeeded in his 
experience, but whether in accordance 
with his philosophy or in spite of it, 
only a philosopher can declare. Bur- 
bank laid hold upon what is certainly 
a grand working hypothesis in his line. 

The largeness of Burbank’s grasp and 
method is naturally the outgrowth of his 
conception of the exceeding simplicity 
of the relationship between plants. His 
temperament is that of an artist, rather 
than that of a scientist or philosopher, 
and if he should adopt either verse or 
pigments as the vehicle, his expression 
would fall in impressionist lines. It is 
really wonderful to find a man with such 
a temperament so keen in business fore- 
sight, so careful and thrifty in expendi- 
ture and conservative in management of 
his affairs. For the rigid adherence to 
requirements in these regards never has 
seemed to interfere with the greatness 
of his expectations from the plants he 
adopted for improvement, nor with the 
generosity with which he enabled them 
to requite his expectations. Timidity or 
penuriousness would have ruined his 
practice, just as the scientific view would 
have ruined his conceptions, by their 
limitations. Again, as according to his 
ideas, the plant under the influence of 
changed environment needs only oppor- 
tunity to express itself in new and 
improved forms, the greater the number 
of opportunities the greater chance that 
some of these forms will be of horti- 
cultural value. It is undescribably bet- 
ter, then, for an expert observer to have 
one penetrating glance at a thousand 
seedlings than to have a thousand care- 
ful observations upon the behavior of 
one. Such is the work of Burbank; 
thousands of straight seedlings, thou- 
sands of cross-bred seedlings, thousands 
of seedlings whose parentage was itself 
cross-bred—tens of thousands of all 
practicable natural variations and arti- 
ficial variations upon which to practice 


selection for this or that or another 
specific manifestation in certain direc- 
tions; such is the terrestrial firmament 
from which Burbank chooses his bright 
and particular stars, themselves to be 
progenitors of oft repeated generations 
subjected to the same processes with 
introduction of still newer environments 
until each chosen survivor shows a “sum 
of all past environments” equal to the 
object sought in its own case. It is a 
breadth of method involving a multitude 
of details in the conception and appli- 
cation of which Burbank has no rival. 

The fourth point goes almost without 
saying. Burbank has a natural endow- 
ment for his work which ensures mas- 
tery. He has genius, but his career does 
not afford the differentiation between 
genius and labor which has so long 
been sought. He is a tireless worker; 
head, heart and hand also are in his 
seed beds and nursery grounds. He is 
a man of most acute perceptions and 
most penetrating and quick power of 
discrimination. His judgment is so swift 
that it appears to a slower thinker to 
be intuitional, and it uses ideals and 
experiences which a most wonderful 
memory holds always at its service. 
Without such resources of mind no man 
could successfully dispense with note 
books. 

Turning now from the man to his 
methods and accomplishments it will be 
necessary to select from an appalling 
array of facts those which seem most 
popularly significant and impressive. In 
methods he has no secret except that 
which inheres in policies and manipula- 
tion currently suggested by his insight 
and experience and, therefore, incommu- 
nicable. Let the attempt be made, how- 
ever, to indicate methods and to exem- 
plify them by specific achievements. A 
diagrammatic recourse may be helpful in 
enumeration of method: 


SELECTION 
Discovery Cross-pollination 
Culture Hybridization 
Nutrition Combination 


Thus Selection is made the central 
force for which all other operations are 
made to afford opportunities; these 
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THE PRIMUS BERRY (CENTER) AND ITS PARENTS—THE FIRST RECORDED FIXED SPECIES PRODUCED 
BY THE HAND OF MAN 


operations sometimes acting directly and 
singly; sometimes indirectly and con- 
jointly ; sometimes in one way followed 
by the other, in few or many repetitions, 
until desirable ends are gained. Selec- 
tion is the bar of judgment toward which 
the results of all performances are led. 

First, then, instances in which dis- 
covery has acted directly and singly. 
The Burbank plum was neither origi- 
nated nor named by Burbank. It is a 
straight Japanese variety which was 
sent with others by his collector in Japan 
and was without a name, so one recog- 
nizing its American discoverer was given 
to it by the United States pomologist 
at Washington. Its behavior on Bur- 
bank’s trial grounds disclosed to him 
exceptional suitability to American 
requirements as a commercial fruit and 
his judgment has been justified in its 
wide distribution and economic value. 
Another instance is the crimson winter 
rhubarb, which was secured in Australia 
and which manifested a continuous 
growth under semitropical conditions in 
California, refusing the rest which other 
rhubarbs take even in this climate, and 
thus went far beyond the demand for 
an early variety by becoming evergreen 


under favorable temperatures. These 
are two of many instances of Burbank’s 
quick appreciation of points in a plant 
which serve unique purposes in practical 
horticulture. Like many other artists 
he has turned out a few “pot-boilers,” 
but they are good performances. 
Discovery followed by culture treat- 
ments and finally by selection are exem- 
plified in many striking achievements. 
The term discovery will be used in sev- 
eral senses in this connection: in this 
instance it will signify the discovery or 
recognition of a specific horticultural 
need. The common French prune, of 
which California has produced one hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds of dried 
product in a year, is a rather small fruit, 
and is rather late in ripening, reaching 
the drying trays in August and Septem- 
ber, when the shortening days and the 
increasing moisture-vapor in the air take 
the edge from the California sunshine 
and, rarely, even showers fall. For forty 
years California prune growers have 
ransacked the world for a variety of 
prune which would be as rich in sugar 
and as abundant in bearing as the prune 
d’Agen, and at the same time so large 
that the product would command the 
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price of large dried prunes. All of many 
introductions failed in some respect: 
either in texture of flesh and density 
of juice with sugar, which ensure sub- 
stance, flavor and weight of finished pro- 
duct ; or in sufficiency of bearing, in read- 
ily falling from the tree when mature 
and in rapid drying, which cheapen pro- 
duction; or because of late ripening 
which introduces the danger of fermen- 
tation instead of curing when the fruit 
is large. Thirty years ago Burbank saw 
the opportunity for a variety which 
would escape these evils, some of which 
all introductions for the gain of size, 
sooner or later manifested. He saw also 
that the only way to get such a prune 
was to make it. There were plenty of 
large plums, but they would not prune— 
that is, cure without the removal of the 
pit into a very sweet product. He tried 
many times to cross these large plums 
upon the French prune, hoping to add 
their size to the richness of the latter, 
but though he made several unique 
plums, the thin juice of their large 
parents always flowed in the offspring 
and destroyed their value for the specific 
end in view. Burbank’s versatility was 
then displayed by his swift conclusion 
that the new prune must be a pure bred 
prune d’ Agen and seedlings of this 
fruit or seedlings of such seedlings were 
grown by multitudes, forced to fruiting 
by grafting into old trees to save time 
and finally the sugar prune came forth, 
the fruit extra large but rich as its 
ancestors and a month earlier in ripening 
which is essential in a large fruit, and 
the tree a wonder in prolific bearing. 
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The sugar prune is an achievement of 
cultural arts and selection, for its blood 
is pure. 

Discovery combined with cultural arts 
has always figured largely in Burbank’s 
plans and work and has led to many 
achievements, which cannot be even 
enumerated. In the haunts of wild 
plants which he seeks out, the faintest 
indication of natural variation are seized 
upon in collections for ancestry of 
improved strains. A gleaming crimson 
thread in the deep orange cup of the 
California poppy showed that the hue 
natural to a portion of the exterior of 
the petal had broken its barrier and only 
needed help to possess the bloom and 
now the flower which is of various 
shades of yellow from Mexico to Alaska 
is red at Santa Rosa. The star flower 
from Australia (Cephalipterum Drum- 
mondii) an insignificant affair according 
to the descriptions of the botanists, has 
undergone selection for size and color 
of its paper-like bracts, until they have 
become large, rosy within and white 
without, and have similated the structure 
and texture of artificial flowers to such 
an extent that manufacturing milliners 
talk of its use by the million as serving 
the same end with much more grace and 
less cost than their cloth-and-wire cre- 
ations. Horticultural millinery may yet 
displace ornithological millinery to the 
satisfaction of the humane societies. 

ut it is through the recourse to the 
higher horticultural arts of crossing and 
hybridation that Burbank’s most surpris- 
ing results have been attained. For the pur- 
pose of this sketch, somewhat arbitrarily, 





FOUR OF THE OLD STANDARD VARIETIES, AND ONE OF THE NEW (CENTER) 
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THE ENNOBLING OF THE BEACH PLUM 


perhaps, “crossing” signifies cross-polli- 
nation within the limits of a botanical 
species; “hybridization,” beyond such 
limits and “combination” the use of an 
ancestor which is itself the product of 
preceding hybridizations. Burbank uses 
these practices for the reason which has 
sustained them from time immemorial, 
that is, to displace undesirable characters 
and to unite desirable ones—the product 
to be subsequently achieved by selection 
associated with cultural arts. Burbank 
has also held from the beginning that 
a recourse to crossing is an invocation 
of the greatest possible disturbing agency 
to overcome the rule of dominant traits 
and bring latent ones to ascendency. 
This is the process which brings the most 
surprising things to the exercise of 
selection. It has been called a new 
shuffle of the cards, a new shake of the 
dice, but these acts are too gentle to 
symbolize Burbank’s cross-breeding prac- 
tice and expectations; the use of dyna- 
mite to shatter the solid mass and release 
the gems or gold—this is a fitting token 
of the agency which explodes the has 
been and releases that which is to be, 
if selection can find it for culture to 
nurture and expand. 

The crossing of varieties has resulted 
in striking results beyond mention and 
one of Burbank’s greatest productions, 
as judged by present commercial impor- 
tance came about that way. It is the 
Wickson plum, produced by crossing the 
Burbank and Kelsey (two varieties of 
Prunus triflora), which is the Japanese 
plum most largely grown in California 
for the shipping trade, has the record for 
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plum prices in Chicago and is widely 
distributed around the world, though 
somewhat less hardy than others. It 
combines the best traits of its parents 
and the process resulted in re- 
finement even of these. The 
unique heart-shape of Kelsey 
became better molded and sym- 
metrical, while over it spread a 
rich garnet color, an improve- 
ment of the Burbank red, dis- 
placing the dull pink and green 
of the Kelsey. Its flesh has the 
superior hue and richness of the 
Burbank, instead of the rather greenish 
substance of the Kelsey. It has the 
grand size of a well-grown Kelsey and 
the keeping quality of both parents. It is 
a triumph of selection in uniting the best 
features of two good things and it 
delighted its originator so fully that his 
first name for it was “perfection.” 

But more surprising achievements are 
wrought by hybridization involving dif- 
ferent species, followed also by most 
exacting selection toward desired ends. 
The stoneless prune which retains the 
kernel but does not furnish it with 
a shell, is a startling novelty with 
apparently great commercial possibilities 
because it admits of producing prunes 
naturally stuffed—the cured pulp inclos- 
ing a nut having a flavor like the almond. 
This achievement was attained by using 
a European species which has never 
been of horticultural value until Bur- 
bank conceived the idea that he could 
make use of one habit of the plant which 
was to put a naked kernel in its scant, 
acrid flesh. By securing a large number 
of crosses of this species with the French 
prune and by tireless selection afterward 
a group of stoneless fruits has been 
secured in one of which at least a plump, 
white kernel lies naked in abundant, yel- 
lowish,sweet and juicy flesh. Its exterior 
is that of a dark blue plum and to be told 
to bite freely through it conveys a shock 
to the dental nerves which it is hard to 
subdue, but which the adventurous 
experimenter must enjoy. 

The ennoblement of flowers from 
common weeds is another achievement by 
the interweaving of species of which only 
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one striking instance of many can be 
cited at this time. The moon daisy of 
Europe, the ox-eye daisy, the pretty pest 
of American fields and roadsides and 
another species from Japan are, in 
nature rather coarse, unsavory things 
generally more cursed for aggressiveness 
than praised for beauty. Hybridization, 
cultural arts and selection have brought 
from them a group of forms known as 
the Shasta daisies, of surprising size and 
beauty and of exceptional commercial 
value. The rays have been enlarged, 
thickened and given a dazzling white- 
ness, the stem lengthened and made more 
rigid and the whole growth glorified into 
an association of grace and serviceability 
in probably a greater number of lines 
of decorative demand than any other 
single blossom. By selection the chosen 
group includes a great variety of forms, 
attitudes and arrangements of rays—the 
type being a grand central tuft of gold 
encircled by a zone of brilliant white; 
the growth combining the grace of one 
parent species, the size of another and 
the whiteness of the third and all these 
ennobled and extended. 

Still another achievement in the inter- 
weaving of several species is far away 
from the last, both in material and 
motive, viz: the shearing of the cactus. 
Smooth cacti are very old both in nature 
and in horticulture, but the horticul- 
tural promotion of smoothness has been 
for the sake of the fruit, and the plant 
has been reduced in size. It is a 
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characteristic Burbankian conception to 
secure the absence of thorns and prickles 
and still drive the plant to the greatest 
possible attainment in hardinessand size, 
so that cactus deserts anywhere could be 
made stretches of pasturage for livestock. 
The suggestion came from the fact that 
the fleshy leaves or pads of the prickly 
pear cactus are sometimes prepared for 
cow-feeding by beating off the spines and 
singeing the prickles: to Burbank, it 
seemed more rational to grow them with- 
out these appendages. The result of 
hybridization and selection, secured by 
the use of five species of opuntia, native 
all the way from Alaska to South 
Africa, is a cactus from which you can 
possibly take a pad weighing fifty pounds 
and so smooth that you can safely rub 
your cheek against its surface. 

But beyond all these achievements in 
passing common belief is crossing the 
gerena of the botanists and intermingling 
their distinctive characters in the off- 
spring. Of a number of such successes 
the plumecot, combining the characters 
of the plum and apricot is perhaps the 
most surprising and possibly the most 
valuable. 

It has been the writer’s intention in 
this sketch to name only typical achieve- 
ments of Burbank to indicate his beliefs, 
methods and personal traits, that the 
popular reader might catch the manner 
of the man and the outline of his field. 
It is literally true, to employ a para- 
phase, that he has, during his forty 
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years of work, left few groups of plants 
untouched and has touched few to which 
he did not impart new horticultural 
characters and potentialities. 

As to the general character of his work, 
it may be said that he has disclosed 
material of incalculable value to science, 
but has currently swept it from his 
pathway for the reason already discussed. 
His Carnegie endowment, may, however, 
recover a part of this, and guard against 
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the waste of such precious scientific 
material hereafter. For horticulture he 
has not only produced a wealth of new 
material and methods, but has accom- 
plished more than any other man ever 
did in the elevation of horticulture 
toward the lofty plane of biology. He is 
however a_horticulturist, and not a 
scientist nor a philosopher, and they who 
are attempting to drag him into these 
fields are not wise. 


Luther Burbank 


By Cuartes J. Woopsury 


“Lord of the Earth, give us a sign, 
Turn thy Heart’s fruitage to our ken, 
Let us behold the hidden wine 
Hitherto hid from eyes of men.” 
Called thus the worldlings to their God, 
And straightway there arose a man, 
Born to interpret soil and sod, 
Burning with love for God’s own plan. 


Far and profound his calm eye saw 
The beauties hid in frond and seed. 


His hand brought life, the newer law. 
His hand transformed the dream to deed, 
The balked bud was forever freed. 
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Wisdom in his books sat wrapped, 
Fooldom lay beside and napped. 

Drowsy Fooldom never knew 

What Wisdom’s mind was passing through. 
Before him lay in grand array 
Polypheme and Barkaway, 

Never-is and Never-was, 

Californs and Fuzzy-wuzz. 

Long he studied, great he wondered, 
Over one strange flower he pondered, 
Wisdom never could have named it, 
Botanistic world n’er claimed it. 
Microscopic efforts failed him, 

This late wonder, startled! paled him! 
Fooldom, waking, not dismayed, 
Observed the trouble there displayed. 
“No wonder Wisdom’s mind is hazy 
For this!” he cried, “is Burbank’s daisy !” 














The Truckee 


By Ina L. Coox 


Through many a lonely gorge, That view with austere gaze 
Where lost souls voice their woe, The mutiny of thy ways. 

Through canyon, thicket, gorse, 

From Tahoe’s sovereign source, Past the snares of Truckee town, 
Thy splendid waters flow— Past Marmol’s sunset glow, 
Passionately flow— Swift in thy rocky bed 

In a wonderful sinuous course, A current dark and dread 
Under the ancient pines Thy turbulent waters flow— 
Forever singing low— Ominously flow— 

Reflecting in tremulous lines Through fens unfrequented ; 
The jubilant stars of night, Past Verdi’s busy mill 
Reflecting those peaks of white In rain and shine and snow; 


Through The Meadows, fra- 
grant, still, 
Where tender buds unfold 


In hues of green and gold, 





Through Reno’s boughs of 


bloom 

To the desert—to thy doom! ( 

The willows on thy banks fi 
In dumb devotion throw P. 

Wild arms for thine embrace . 

And bend to kiss thy face; V 
Thy quickening waters ba 

flow— pl 
Tragically flow— 

In a rash, a reckless race, es 
Waiting nor love nor hate on 
Waiting nor friend nor foe, we 

Inexorable as fate n¢ 
Yet ruled by the hand of hi 

Him + 
st: 

Whose face no man can de 
limn, he 

Thou but a tiny span Wi 

fi 


In His almighty plan! 
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Rainbows 


By Guy VACHELL. 
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and but a small bit at that; 

that stretch of water running 
from the 229-mile post on the Southern 
Pacific, one mile above the state line 
at Calvada, down to what is known as 
“the big bend,” some two miles below 
Verdi, let us say six miles in all, what 
battles we have won and lost on those 
pleasant reaches! 

Both the rainbow and cut-throat trout 
are found here, but where you may land 
one hundred rainbow you will hook but 
one cut-throat, and he, with all his 
weight and age, will prove a dull oppo- 
nent, lacking both the dash and zip of 
his cousin, circling in some deep pool or 
quiet stretch, and refusing to expend his 
strength in rushes. Such fish must be 
dealt hard measure, or a valuable half- 
hour from the evening’s fishing will be 
wasted, for the exasperated rod-holder 
finally will do what he should have done 
at once—drag him to the net, when, if 


C ONSIDER a bit of the Truckee, 











‘Take them in a strong riffle 


firmly hooked, he will figure in the catch, 

and, if not, he will break away, a fact 

one might as well know first as last, and 

save time. Time is everything on this 

stream, for it is an odd characteristic of 

the Truckee river trout that he rises to 

fly only after the sun has set, or in the 

very early morning, when the average 

fisherman is dreaming of large fish and - 
not willing to forego such bliss. On 

cloudy days his—the trout’s—ideas are 

confused, and you may deceive him, with 

inexpressible joy to yourself, but on 

bright sunny days—and in June, July, 

and August sunny days predominate 
you can practice casting, if you want to, 
but vou will get no fish. 

The shadows creep down across the 
river, and hey—presto—a change, the 
lifeless river teems with fish, and your 
reel sings a peon of praise and joy. On 
the other hand, they readily take spoon 
or worm at any hour, and the few mar- 
ket fishermen to be found on this stretch 
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—stopping a 
moment 
where the 
overland 
may 

thunder past 








invariably use them putting on flies 
after sundown. The big rainbow and 
cut-throat are taken in this manner, and 
the expert in using these lures will 
return with the heaviest catch, while the 
fly caster may consider himself fortun- 
ate if he lands one three-pounder during 
a month’s steady fishing in this glory 
land of the high Sierra. 


These big fish, there are numbers of 
them, are highly educated as to artifi- 
cial fly; they will rarely rise, and if a 
rash fish is smartly hooked, in some way 
or another, he rids himself of the encum- 
brance, and goes on his way rejoicing. 
How this is effected my brother and | 
have speculated on at the time of the 
disaster. A heavy strike—a wild jump, 
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Both the 
Rainbow and 
Cut-throat trout 
are found 

here 


which almost lands a very salmon on the 
bank, a quick succession of brilliant 
leaps across the river, and, to our joy, 
he’s still on; another moment, and for 
no apparent reason the line comes back. 
What has happened. We conclude that a 
small fly, being essential on these waters, 
it very rarely is able to take a firm hold, 
and the strength of the victim in con- 
junction with the strong current loosens 











the flesh to such an extent that it tears 
away. Our joy is over, but *tis better to 
have hooked and lost than never to have 
hooked at all, and we go to work to get 
quarter and half-pounders. And what 
a glorious, game little fish these same 
half-pounders are. Take them in a strong 
riffle with light tackle, and it’s hard to 
believe they are lightweights. Till they 
leave the water in their wild efforts to 











—with such 
a rapid 
stream 
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escape we can hope that we have another 
big fellow, but seeing is believing, and 
now we give him his due treatment. 

Not the least of many charms of fish- 
ing in the Truckee are the shipping 
facilities, by which a heavy catch can 
always be disposed of satisfactorily. A 
year ago this was especially true, as an 
evening’s catch could be packed about 9 
p. M. and shipped on the night train to 
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San Francisco. But the keenest pleasure 
afforded by this stream is the difficulty to 
be encountered and overcome in making 
a fine catch. Except on cloudy days, the 
time so to do is very limited—practically 
from 5:30 to 8 p. M.—the banks are in 
many places thick with willows and brier 
and often exceedingly steep and stony. 
To follow. close in the beaten track, 
where the trail is worn flat by use, is to 
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return with few fish, and the adventurer, 
who breaks his way to new ground, is 
rewarded. But his path is strewn with 
wild roses of the thorniest kind; alders 
and willows combine to try his patience 
to the utmost; loose round and jagged 
boulders cause him such anguish as he 
vainly tries to voice; and, if he seeks to 
wade to escape these horrors, his antics 
on the slippery stones will put the roller- 
skate novice to shame. ‘To wade with 
any degree of comfort in these waters a 
fisherman must be provided with regular 
wading stockings and thick hob-nailed 
shoes. Light gum boots are a snare and 
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lows, we hold this as naught by the mor- 
row, and count the hours till we again 
buckle on our basket and go a-fishing. 
For we fish at the magic hour of sunset, 
when the bleak, timber-stripped hills take 
a glory incredible to one who has but 
seen them beneath a noonday sun: lit by 
the red glow of sunset I have seen the 
river run by the willows a glorious flood, 
green and red, a liquid opal, unpaintable, 
indescribable, like to the sea-snakes of 
the Ancient Mariner; and when the col- 
ors have faded, and the river runs again 
its cool gray way we cannot help sighing, 
for, like our present trip with many 
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a delusion, and the heavier ones with 
leather soles are hard to carry. There 
are some large basalt slabs found on 
this stream which are especially decep- 
tive. Smoothly polished, to the inexpe- 
rienced eye, they invite a leap to them 
from some honest block of granite. The 
result is invariably the same. Many’s the 
toss I have taken on these stony Judas’s, 
and indeed such falls are no joke. Bones 
break, and even a twisted ankle is no 
laughing matter when its owner is three 
miles from home, alone, and night fall- 
ing fast. 

These, then, are the rubs of the river, 
and though one’s language, perhaps jus- 
tifiable at the time, may wither the wil- 


another which now is but a memory, it 
passes too quickly, so we turn to fishing, 
which is business, to laugh again as we 
get a firm strike on the far side of the 
big black rock. Now, if ever, they come 
quick and fast, with many a small one 
thrown back, many a break away, and 
many skilfully netted and basketed, till 
the dusk settles down, and we cannot see 
our leader. "Tis time to tramp home, if 
we want any supper, so up we climb the 
steep embankment by Calvada, for we 
have fished down a mile of stream, stop- 
ping a moment to let the overland lim- 
ited thunder past. How comfortable the 
sleepers look, and a jolly party cooling 
off at the rear end of the observation-car 
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wave us a good night. Would we 
exchange places? I trow not, with our 
creel full of good fish ; but we watch them 
glimmer away round the curve by the old 
sawdust-pile, hoping they may have an 
equally good time. 

Glorious sport this fishing, which 
Charles Kingsley would have reveled in 
and described, drawing therefrom healthy 
lessons for ourselves and our boys, for 
fishing on this bit of the Truckee is no 
“sit in a boat and wait till they bite,” 
it means work for every fish creeled: 
good honest hard work, with many a 
shrewd blow and sudden fall. A fly- 
easter on this stream will do well to bring 
with him two landing-nets, one a large 
strong net mounted, if possible, on a 
telescopic handle, the other a smaller 
hand-net, which hangs by a rubber string 
around the neck. The latter is excellent 
when wading, but when fishing off rocks 
or when going through brush it will rouse 
your wrath. Nothing can be more irri- 
tating than to have one’s fish ready for 
the net, and be unable to reach it by 
twelve inches. I have often had to lie 
flat on a rock, with legs dangling in and 
out of the water to reach a fish which 
could have been scooped out in a moment 
with the right net. But if you wish to 
scramble through the willows with this 
apparatus hanging by your side, you may 
be surprised to feel that something is 
restraining your career. You look back, 
and see it caught up on some brush at 
what seems thirty feet behind you to 
your excited eye. You collect yourself 
sufficiently to begin a retreat, when the 
brush breaks and the handle of the 
machine strikes you a blow. Your com- 
panion doubles up with laughter, and 
you do the same, but for different rea- 
sons. If you take this net, make a pocket 
to keep it in, but, better still, reserve it 
for the fishing I have mentioned, and 
for which it’s adapted. 

I have spoken before of the big rain- 
bow trout in this river, and though few 
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are taken on a fly there must be many 
ranging from five pounds upward. Mr. 
Hunt, who has charge of the fish hatch- 
ery near the Truckee River Country 
Club, has handled an immense number 
of very large fish every season. The 
largest that I personally saw taken with 
rod and line was one caught by Mr. Lock- 
wood in July, 1901, on a spoon. This 
fish was twenty-three inches long, and 
weighed six and a quarter pounds. This 
season, so far as I know, no large fish 
have been caught with flies on this par- 
ticular stretch of the river. Below Reno, 
I am told, the river is much deeper, and 
in these places trout weighing eight 
pounds and over are taken by fishing late 
at night, and by using a large fly. The 
darker the night the better, and the 
strongest tackle is required. It must be 
admitted that fishing under such condi- 
tions loses all, or nearly all, its charms. 
If, in conclusion, I give a few hints as 
to flies, and so forth, let me say I do so 
with great diffidence, realizing that the 
knowledge of older fishermen would be 
valuable indeed, but that the experience 
of my brother and myself may be useful 
to some tyro on the Truckee. A No. 10 
hook is the best all-round size to use, and 
our favorite flies are the “Black Gnat,” 
“Black Ant”, “Red Ant”, “Zulu”, “Gray 
Hackle” with yellow body, “Professor”, 
“Governor”, “Emerick”, and sometimes 
the “Royal Coachman”. Fish, if they 
will rise at all, will rise to these. With 
such a rapid stream use medium to 
strong tackle, or you will lose the very 
fish you have waited for many a day. Let 
your stretcher-fly float well over any 
shelf, as the big fish love to hang there, 
and they will snap it, and drop into the 
pool below. Keep out of sight as much 
as possible, especially when using a short 
line. Fight a big fish from the word go 
with brain and muscle, and for sweet 
Pity’s sake, and for the sake of those who 
may come after, throw back your finger- 
lings that they may rise to higher things. 











Drawing by J. A. Cahill 
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To a California May Queen 
x t ¥ 
ate By GEorGE STERLING 
iw Goddess of hearts by beauty’s right divine, 
Was) If yet in any isle of ancient seas 
ji Or garden of the lost Hesperides 


An altar to the Cytherean shrine, 
Go thou not thither, tho’ the gods repine; 
But grant us, we that love thy dear decrees, 
To know thy sway—solicitous to please 
With coronals and sacrificial wine. 
Permit us that the dove-voiced flutes extol 
Thy grace, and ours be garlands that enthrall 
Of sacred myrtle to thy service grown. 
Beauty hath many pathways to the soul, 
\ > And thou, O gentle queen, hast found them all, 
bis Making each heart thou enterest thy throne. 











The Cienega of San Luis 


By Zortu S. ELDREDGE é 


N the second of March, 1776, a 

gallant cavalcade wound its way 

up the canyon of San Luis and 
approached the mission of San Luis 
Obispo de Tolosa. At its head, dressed 
in the cuera, or leather cuirass, of the 
presidial troops rode Lieutenant-colonel 
Juan Bautista de Anza, comandante of 
the presidio of Tubac. 

Following the commander came his 
body-guard of ten soldados de cuera. 
Next rode Fray Pedro Font, chaplain 
of the expedition, diarist, cosmographer, 
historian. Behind the padre rode one 
hundred and seventy-three women and 
children, guarded by some twenty solda- 
dos de cuera. Next came the commis- 
sary of the expedition, Don Mariano 
Vidal, followed by three pack-trains con- 
sisting of one hundred and forty mules, 
loaded with provisions, munitions of war, 
equipments of the sehor comandante and 
of the expedition, and presents for the 
tribes of Indians among whom the expe- 
dition would pass, and with them twenty- 
five mules carrying the personal baggage 
of the troops, followed by several hundred 
loose horses and mules and something 
over a hundred head of beef-cattle under 
guidance and control of fifteen muleteers 
and three vaqueros. Lastly came the 
rear guard under command of Lieuten- 
ant José Joaquin Moraga. This great 
expedition, organized and equipped at a 
cost to the government of some twenty- 
five thousand dollars and to the patriotic 
commander of a much greater sum, was 
for the establishment of the presidio and 
mission of San Francisco. 

Including a halt of forty-seven days 
at the mission of San Gabriel, while the 
commander with a portion of the troops 
was engaged in suppressing an Indian 
revolt at San Diego, they had been more 
than five months on the road from San 
Miguel de Horcasitas, in Sonora, and 
had crossed mighty rivers, wide deserts, 
and high mountains. They had suffered 
from cold, from thirst, from fatigue, 


and from sickness, but owing to the great 
care and skill of the commander, only 
one life had been lost, though eight 
children had been born on the way. 

In anticipation of their arrival at the 
Mission of San Luis and of the effect 
to be produced upon the mission guard, 
the sefioritas had donned their best 
finery, when, as the expedition reached 
the plain before the mission, it found 
itself involved in the mire of a great 
cienega or morass. It was impossible for 
the horses with their riders and the 
mules with their packs to struggle 
through the marsh. All must dismount 
and make their way to firm land on foot 
while the freight had to be unloaded 
from the mules and carried on the shoul- 
ders of the men. The pretty seforitas, 
fearful of spoiling their clothes, refused 
to obey the order to dismount and 
endeavored to force their horses through 
the morass; but alas, it was impossible, 
and when they did dismount they were 
strictly in it—all over. Extricated at 
last, the expedition reached the mission 
where it was received with great joy and 
thankfulness by the little handful of 
Espanoles gathered there. More than a 
year had passed since these poor exiles 
from home and friends had looked upon 
faces other than their own and those of 
the Indians about them. For two years 
they had waited for this expedition, having 
been informed it was to be sent, and they 
had been terrified by reports of the 
destruction of the Mission of San Diego 
and the murder of its people. The 
Indians had informed them that their 
time was to come next; that all the tribes 
had joined in the revolt and that it was 
the intention to kill all the Spaniards 
and seize their property. They also told 
them that Anza’s expedition had been 
destroyed on the Rio Colorado and all 
the people killed. 

Doubly overjoyed then were the padres 
and soldiers of San Luis in the arrival 
of this grand expedition. Here was an 
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evidence of the paternal care of the king, 
while the troops brought by Anza were 
no mean addition to the feeble military 
establishment of California, at this time 
consisting of seventy-one men including 
the comandante. 

Anza’s expedition was not the first 
one to become mired in the cienega of 
San Luis. The expedition of Portola, 
on its return from the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, passed up the Canada de los Osos 
in search of a better road than that of 
its coming, and on the 28th of December, 
1769, found itself floundering in the 
mire of the cienega. Father Crespi, 
diarist of the expedition, makes the fol- 
lowing entry in his journal: 

On this day of the Holy Innocents it was 


not possible to say mass. We are very sorry, 
for it is the only feast-day in all the 


journey, up to the present, that we have been 
without mass. We are stuck in a mud-hole 
where we are unable to move and are all 
wet through. For which motive (reason) 
it is not possible to make a jornada (day’s 
journey) to a place that is dry in this plain 
that is bubbling up water. 


The expedition was finally extricated 
and on the following day reached the 
head of the Caflada de San Ladislao 6 del 
Buchon (San Luis canyon) down which 
they marched to the sea. 

The cienega of San Luis was caused 
by seepage from the Laguna de los Osos, 
but it was long since shorn of its power 
for evil. No longer does it waylay the 
traveler or distress the unwary maiden, 
but on its site rise the attractive resi- 
dences of the citizens of San Luis 
Obispo. 


A Yearn for Yosemite 


By Cuaries 8S. GREENE 


WONDER, friends of mine, you who 

have in former years been in the 

beautiful valley with me, if now that 
the summer days come, when the wall of 
fog creeps in from the Pacific and the 
westerly trades play queer antics on the 
San Francisco streets,—I wonder if your 
thoughts turn with mine to the beloved 
Yosemite. Does it seem to grow more 
and more unendurable to you to sit at 
desks or move in the regular round of 
household or social duties, and know all 
the time that less than two days of 
flying car and whirling stage would take 
us to the lip of the great valley, where 
from Inspiration Point we could gaze 
again into the paradise below? Can you 
not fancy how we should shout with glee 
as we approached the well-known spot, 
and yet be hushed with awe as we reached 
it and our eyes took in first the majestic 
whole, and then, bit by bit, each well- 
remembered feature of that most won- 
drous view in all the world? 


Gray old El Capitan still sets his 
granite bulk as pillar and gate-post over 
against Inspiration Point, unmoved and 
unmovable. So he has stood for ages 
and so he shall stand to “the last syllable 
of recorded time.” It is good to have 
something as big and solid and unchange- 
able as that to serve as a mental base 
and meridian, a pou sto on which we 
ean fix our mental fulcrum and move 
the magic world of beauty that lies 
around it. 

And on the nearer side of the valley 
there are the great Cathedral rocks, 
temples not built with hands and yet 
moving the soul to worship the Creator 
as few other earthly shrines. Over the 
nearer face is hung the beautiful Bridal 
Veil, type, in direct contrast to El Capi- 
tan, of the most changeful and evan- 
escent beauty. Perhaps you picture this 
fall as we saw it when we camped at its 
foot and woke up at night to see how 
the sinking moon was shining full on 
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the face of the waters and filling the air 
about it with the most exquisite lunar 
rainbows. Or, do you remember it better 
as we saw it when we came down the 
grade on the northern wall and arrived 
at the point where the opposing sun drew 
a myriad colors from the fall till the 
whole moist area back of it was a mass 
of iridescent hues? 

The Doctor, you remember, new to 
Yosemite and its magnificent distances, 
swore he could throw a stone to the 
other wall of the valley, and was amazed 
to find that his utmost throw lodged in 
the detritus seemingly just below and 
did not sail out over the valley floor 
at all. 

And what a happy prelude that was 
to still happier days! Every day spent 
in the witchery of the valley’s perfect 
blending of the sublime and the beauti- 
ful added to our sense of its charm. 
Every day now stands out in memory as 
clearly as if it were yesterday. I know 
that, if we were to go there again tomor- 
row, there would be no sense of strange- 
ness to overcome, nothing to relearn 
before we should again feel at home. 
There would be only the restful sense 
of perfect satisfaction, a great gratitude 
to God, or Fate, or whatever ruling force 
we recognize, that we were again per- 
mitted to breathe the air and drink the 
water and eat the hunger-flavored food 
of the happy valley. 

Or perhaps you remember most clearly 
the very first approach we made to the 
valley, when years ago we went in with 
our own teams and camped on the way. 
We never repeated that because of its loss 
of time in less beautiful scenery and 
because of the anxiety of the care of 
horses. You remember how Kate, the 
mare, got a nail in her foot and we 
were detained a whole day at Bower 
Cave. Always since we have chosen the 
regular stages and made our further 
travels from the valley as a base. Of 
all the approaches, and we have seen 
them all, the one by way of Wawona 
is the grandest, the most traveled, and 
its Artist and Inspiration points are the 
best single standpoints from which to 
view the valley and its ever-new, ever- 
green vacation glories. 
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To go to Yosemite as the globe- 
trotter goes—simply to stay at the hotel 
among strangers for two or three days 
and “do” the valley—that is enough and 
more than enough to make a man 
thankful that he is alive. Yet how far 
short of the best that the valley can 
yield! We know it better than that, 
O, friends of mine, and love it more. 
We have slept on our spruce-bough 
couches beneath its spreading trees, and 
watched in our waking moments the 
great stars shine themselves down 
through the distances from the firma- 
ment to us, till they seemed to hang 
among the very branches above us and 
make the most wonderful of Christmas 
trees. We have lived where we could 
raise our eyes at any time the whole 
twenty-four hours long and see the great 
arch of the Half Dome in all its varying 
moods. Grim and dark it is in the 
morning, or stolid and leaden, but grow- 
ing warmer as the sun moves toward the 
west, until, long after the rest of the 
valley is in twilight, its great brow is 
aflame with orange light. And all this 
we viewed not through any square open- 
ing of a window, but framed in an 
infinite variety of beautiful foregrounds 
and leafy arches. 

And you must remember as vividly 
as I do, that first high trail on one 
of our trips, when we started in the 
carly morning, a picturesque procession 
on mule-back and on foot, and climbed 
the southern wall, up the winding trail 
in the masses of talus, up by narrow 
ledges on the face of mighty cliffs, past 
the great face of the towering Sentinel 
Rock, past Agassiz Column, poised in 
inid-air, on,-up, many reaches more, of 
winding trail, coming into a region of 
different flora from that of the valley 
floor, and on to Glacier Point itself. We 
were not of the sensation-loving kind, 
the people who stand on their heads, or 
poise themselves on one foot, or perform 
other antics on the rock that hangs out 
over three thousand feet of sheer descent. 
It was quite enough for us to hold on to 
the iron railing and look down on the 
beautiful valley far below, where we saw 
men, not as trees walking, but as 
microbes crawling along the valley paths. 
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And when we had sat there till our 
breath had fully come again, those of us 
who had been there before, began to 
point out the trail down the eastern slope 
of Glacier Point into the Illilouette 
canyon and up around a grand sweep 
of the valley rim, till it dipped again 
to the top of the Nevada falls, and so 
on past the Vernal down to the valley 
floor. It was a long walk, we said, and 
would make our day’s tramp something 
like eighteen or nineteen miles; but we 
recommended it rather than the trip 
back by the road we had come, if the 
girls thought they could stand it. The 
vote went for the grand round, and on 
we went. And the rest of you, you 
remember, said so many times in the 
course of the wonderful afternoon, “But 
why did you not say more of what we 
were going to see? Why did you make 
any question, and not rather tell us we 
must come this way?” 

And truly, as dear old Mr. Hutchings 
said, it is “the grandest ride in all the 
world.” At least, our collective wisdom, 
which embraced travel in many lands 
and amid many of the most famous 
wonderlands of the world, could not find 
in our memories anything to match it. 
Every step of that glorious round is 
taken in full view of some large part 
of the valley and much of it takes in a 
grand sweep of the snow-clad high Sierra 
beyond. Then there are the great cli- 
maxes, the view from Glacier Point and 
the sensation of coming on the Nevada 
fall from above and looking down on 
that shower of diamonds when each drop 
sends back its rainbow as it leaps over 
the verge. 

Only one other experience in our 
Yosemite trip compares with that, an 
experience shared by only four of us,— 
our trip to Cloud’s Rest. Many people 
go to Cloud’s Rest every year. Almost 
every day in summer the guides pilot a 
mule-train up to the summit. They 
start early and push ahead as fast as 
the mules can be made to go. That 
limit, by the way, is very definitely fixed, 
for the Yosemite mules all belong to 
the “union,” and any attempt to over- 
work them produces an immediate 
strike. A short nooning on the grade 
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these tourists take, and on toward the 
summit, which they reach at about three 
o’clock. Half an hour is the limit of 
time that can be spent on the top, taking 
in so far as may be the bewildering 
extent, the infinite variety, and match- 
less grandeur of the view, even under 
the common light of day. Then the 
party must retrace its steps and pause 
not a moment all the way back, for fear 
lest night may come upon them before 
they have descended the last steep reaches 
of the Vernal trail. 

Well are such parties repaid indeed, 
but we did it in a different and more 
satisfying fashion. We started early, 
too, each on his several beast and with 
the little pack-mule loaded to the Plim- 
soll mark with our paraphernalia. With 
careful eyes we watched the stable men 
put on that pack; for we knew that away 
off on the mountain side the time would 
come when we should have to duplicate 
unaided that “diamond hitch.” 

Once on the trail, however, we took 
it pretty easy, and at noon made a long 
stay on the little stream that gave us 
drink that would vastly aid the cause of 
temperance could it be delivered uncon- 
taminated and with the bead on, to city 
consumers. 

By five o’clock we had climbed to the 
top after much path finding; for we 
took the old trail to the eastern peak 
in order to find water and feed nearer 
the summit than on the direct, but more 
rocky, road. 

It did not take us long to make camp. 
It was only to take the pack from 
Miranda, as we named the tricksy burden 
bearer, and scatter the sleeping-bags 
wherever we could find a level spot large 
enough, to unsaddle, unbridle, and hitch 
the rest of the train, to scoop out a 
little well in the nearly dry bed of the 
runlet so that water enough to fill our 
coffee-pot would collect in it, and then 
we were off to the very topmost rocks to 
see the sunset. 

I am not going to try to describe that 
sunset to you. It is graven on your 
memories so strongly that only blank 
insanity could rub out that beautiful 
succession of glorious pictures, done in 
the grand pyrography of the sun himself. 
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—past the great face of the towering Sentinel Rock 


And how can we ever tell anybody 
else what we saw that evening? You 
have been in a theater by day—have you 
not ?—and seen the stage with its tawdry 
setting and the proscenium with its tar- 
nished gilding. But when you went 
again in the evening and saw the same 
scene with the glamor of the many col- 
ored lights on it and the continual 
motion and change,—ah then it was 
something altogether different. But that 
difference is not a whit greater than that 


between the daylight view from a lofty 
peak and the same view at sunset or 
sunrise. The wonderful pageant in the 
west filled us with awe and humility ; it 
was too great for us, too majestic, we 
were standing on holy ground and 
beholding that which was “beyond all 
telling of it beautiful.” 

And bringing our eyes down from the 
sunset, past ridge on ridge of foothills 
tipped with gold, right at our feet we 
saw the beautiful valley. The upper 
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world was still in daylight. Back of us 
the whole range of the high Sierra lifted 
massive torches of flaming peaks, but 
the valley was filled with a rich purple 
gloom, as if it brimmed up with a wine 
made from the bloom of the grape. 

And—shall I tell it?—we turned 
from that scene of splendor—mystic, 
wonderful—to heat our little frying-pan 
full of beans and devour them, while the 
glory of the Lord still filled the mount. 
And yet it was not really pork and beans 
and coffee that we ate and drank, but 
nectar and ambrosia, drink and food fit 
for immortals, the like of which we have 
never tasted before or since. 

And then to sleep! The winds were 
kindly to us that night and tempered 
themselves to gentle breezes, so that only 
the throbbing of our own hearts from 
the rarefied air, made the pulses in our 
ears to beat like heavy footfalls and 
cause us temporary wakefulness. 

There was no cock to call us in the 
morning; for we were ten miles at least 
from a barnyard fowl—let alone a lemon 
—and there seemed to be no living things 
on the mountaintop save 6tr own party 
and the mules. Nevertheless we waked 
early, having no other curtains than our 
own eyelids to keep out the first light 
of dawn. We tumbled out brisky enough, 
and as fast as we could walk in that 
high air scrambled to the top again. 

We had noted and named by the chart 
all the great peaks the evening before, 
and now were ready to welcome them 
again as the growing dawn lit them up 
one by one. ‘There were not many clouds 
in the east, and consequently no such 
blaze of orange and crimson and yellow 
gold as had glorified the sunset, but just 
at sunrise a succession of little clouds 
showed over the horizon rim, all so 





vividly aflame that we were sure that 
each in turn was the sun himself. And 
first old Dana caught the full light and 
blazed rosy in the hazy distance, and 
then Lyell, and Florence, and Tenaya, 
and Conness, and Echo, and Unicorn, 
and Cathedral peaks, one after the other, 
glowed and cast the light on to his 
neighbor. 

And you remember the journey down, 
the long day of strolling beside the 
plodding mules, whose down-hill gait 
seemed more labored and leisurely than 
their upward toiling, the diversion into 
the Little Yosemite, the long lingering 
at the head of the Nevada falls, the 
passage down the steps by the beautiful 
Vernal. Then came the welcome to the 
home camp, a welcome as warm as 
though we had been away years and not 
two days only. 

We four shall hold that trip in mem- 
ory all our lives. We shall be better 
men and women for having been on the 
mount of transfiguration, and as for our 
friendship, it is hard to see how any 
lapse of years, how any change of cir- 
cumstance, how anything can take away 
from us our mutual understanding and 
our mutual trust. No breath of cal- 
umny, no seeming unkindness, can make 
us feel less sure that we who have seen 
such glories and broken such bread 
together can ever be less than tried and 
trusted friends. 

It is good to have these memories to 
think on, even when distance of space 
and time must separate us, but if the 
happy time shall come when we may 
again seek our beloved valley and again 
enter on that life of happiness and peace, 
ah then none but those who know by 
experience what it means can understand 
how we shall rejoice. 





Drawing by H. C. Best 
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CATHEDRAL AND UNICORN PEAKS FROM TUOLUMNE MEADOWS 


In Bret Harte’s Country 


By 8S. H. Smiru 


Photographs by Tibbitts 


HE average eastern tourist when 
visiting California enters the state 
at Los Angeles, takes a few rides 

on the various radiating electric lines, 
hustles onto the train for San Fran- 
cisco, visits the seals, and hastens 
north or east affirming that he has 
“seen California”—but has he? True, 
he has seen sights to which his eves were 
not accustomed, eaten various fruits and 
vegetables strangers to his palate, and 
breathed the wondrous air, but to see 
California understandingly one must 
visit the mountains as well as the val- 
leys. Probably no other section is richer 
in scenes noted for their beauty and 
grandeur, places made famous in litera- 
ture than is Tuolumne county in the 
Sierra Nevada foothills of California. 
Shortly after leaving Chinese Camp 
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the Big Oak Flat road runs through the 
little village of Jacksonville, with the 
Tuolumne river on the right—a stream 
of beautifully clear water. 

Crossing to the opposite bank Priest’s 
Hill is quickly reached, and before start- 
ing up an extra team is attached to the 
stage. The climb of about 2,000 feet is 
made in a little over two miles giving 
the horses all the work they want. Priest’s 
hotel is directly on the summit and is 
well and favorably known to travelers. 

Big Oak Flat, a small village about 
two miles distant, and Groveland, 
another mile beyond, are two prosper- 
ous mining camps. 

The town of Big Oak Flat, and the 
stage road as well, took their names from 
an enormous oak tree, the prostrate 
trunk, some eleven feet in diameter, 
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formerly lying at the side of the road. 
The Mack, Longfellow, Nonpareil, Big 
Casino, Mount Jefferson, Moody and a 
number of smaller mines in the develop- 
ment stage here give employment to 
several hundred men. In the neighbor- 
hood of Groveland for many years were 
two old bachelor partners named Chaffee 
and Chamberlain, living on a ranch, cul- 
tivating fruit, and mining in a small 
way. Mr. Chaffee was “Tennessee’s 
Partner,” the original character of Bret 
Harte’s story of that name. A year or 
two ago he was taken sick and, owing to 
age and infirmity, friends took him to 
San Francisco where he died. A few 
months later Chamberlain was found in 
his cabin one morning, lifeless. 

Crocker’s, or Sequoia, to use its 
official title, is the stopping point for 
lunch, about twenty-three miles this side 
of the Yosemite; it is also the point of 
departure from the Yosemite road for 
Hetch-Hetchy and Tuolumne meadows. 
The south fork of the Tuolumne river 
is scarcely a mile from the hotel and 
affords excellent sport, being far enough 
away so that the stream is not “fished 
out.” 

This is an excellent place for the city 
man who has become “desk weary” from 
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the unending grind of business or pro- 
fessional duties. The atmosphere is 
bracing enough to make tramping and 
fishing enjoyable, the daily arrival and 
departure of the stages breaks into the 
monotony, and the table fare is excel- 
lent. Parties holding through tickets to 
the valley, who possibly have not con- 
templated a side trip, can outfit here, 
leave their baggage, hunt and fish to 
their heart’s content and resume their 
journey when the spirit moves. Many 
San Francisco business men and also 
members of the faculty at the universi- 
ties return each season and spend a good 
portion of their summer vacations at 
Crocker’s. 

First among the places reached by 
side trips from Crocker’s is Hetch- 
Hetchy valley—not so well known as 
Yosemite, but similar in character; and 
if hotel accommodations were as good 
as in the national park Hetch-Hetchy 
would receive the same attention. 

Hetch-Hetchy is sometimes referred 
to as a “second Yosemite,” although the 
title is objected to by lovers of Hetch- 
Hetchy, who insist that it has a beauty 
and character of its own. To reach 
this valley one must be prepared to 
rough it and camp out. The route is 
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from Crocker’s via the Tioga road to 
Hog Ranch, which can be reached by 
wagon—but from here to the valley one 
must go afoot or horseback. The dis- 
tance from Crocker’s is about seventeen 
miles. 

A recent visitor says, “It is hard to 
imagine any valley more beautiful than 
Hetch-Hetchy. It is not on so grand 
a scale as Yosemite valley, yet because 
it is so much narrower its perpendicular 
walls seem more impressive. The 
Hetch-Hetchy falls are grand beyond 
description. The Tuolumne river, 
which flows through the valley, is very 
deep and swift and cannot be forded. 
It is bordered on each side with immense 
oak and pine trees and grassy meadows, 
dotted with bright colored flowers—the 
most ideal camping spot that any of us 
had ever seen.” 

A trip to Tuolumne Meadows is 
another jaunt somewhat longer than to 
Hetch-Hetchy. Tuolumne Meadows is 
a beautiful grassy plain extending for 
miles and surrounded by lofty snow-clad 
peaks, among which may be mentioned 
Mounts Unicorn, Conness, Hoffman, 
Dana, Lyell and Ritter—all excepting 
Mount Hoffman over 13,000 feet high. 
The floor of the valley is about 9,000 
feet altitude. 
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Tuolumne Meadows can be reached by 
wagon road via the Tioga road, or one 
may follow the route taken by the Sierra 
club in 1904, from Yosemite up the 
Yosemite Falls trail and thence, by way 
of Porcupine Flat, to the junction with 
the Tioga-road, fourteen miles from 
Yosemite From here it is about two 
days’ easy walking to the meadows. 

On the north margin of the meadow 
is a splendid soda spring. Professor 
Le Conte says, “The scenery is nowhere 
more glorious.” John Muir calls it 
“The most delightful pleasure park in 
all the high Sierra.” 

The meadows may be made “home 
base” for those who enjoy mountain 
climbing. One may take his choice of 
the easy ones, beginning with Mount 
Hoffman and Mount Dana and extend- 
ing his efforts to Mount Lyell, or, tackle 
Ritter’s bleak and forbidding walls, if 
sufficiently endowed with muscle and 
nerve. Tioga lake, Lake Jessie, Saddle- 
back lake and the neighboring streams 
furnish excellent fishing. 

To visit any of these places mentioned 
one must necessarily be blessed with 
good health and muscle and plenty of 
time, but fortunately plenty of money 
is not a requisite. Given good lungs 
and strength, one may go to all of these 
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points on foot or horseback with a pack- 
horse or burro for the necessary impedi- 
menta. The writer met a professional 
man of Oakland last summer who had 
made the trip with his wife, both walk- 
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ing the entire distance, taking their 
camping outfit on a small burro. They 
took the train at Jamestown en route 
for home, full of enthusiasm over what 
they had seen. 


Don’t Judge by Looks 


By AtrreD J. WATERHOUSE 


Don’t go too much on outer looks. 


I notice as I go 


That the man who’s most unworthy sometimes makes the biggest show. 
The orange that is golden may in taste be quite amiss, 

And the lass that you selected may be awkwardest to kiss; 

The worm within the apple turns its color gold and red, 

And perhaps you’ll find a hummock in the neatest looking bed; 
The day that looks the fairest may be cold, and very cold, 

And a freshly minted gold-piece buys no more than one that’s old. 


Don’t make your final judgment by the clothes a mortal wears, 

As you would not judge their comfort by the gilding on your chairs, 
For you really should have noticed as you’ve trotted here below 
That the best of corn sometimes is found in quite the shortest row; 
The handsome horse may lose the race, the homely brute may win; 
The smile upon a pretty face may be a cloak for sin. 

In life’s mad market-place we strive to get the thing that’s sold, 

And a freshly minted gold-piece buys no more than one that’s old. 


My aunt Xantippe Bicker wore the finest clothes in town, 

But the way she’d worry uncle was a thing his joy to drown. 

The old cow was a bovine mighty pleasing to the sight, 

But the way she kicked when being milked, I claim it wasn’t right. 

And so it goes through all of life; you judge a man by looks, 

And you’re likely to be mentioned for the prince of dunces’ books; 
And I hope you'll still remember, for it’s very true, I’m told, 
That a freshly minted gold-piece buys no more than one that’s old. 
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N the early days the event of the 
social season among the Hebrew 
colony in San Francisco was the 
Purim ball. It formed at once the cli- 
max and the conclusion of the winter’s 
festivities and was a much more impor- 
tant function than it now is and broader 
in its scope. For here, making common 
merriment, met the elite of the town, 
Gentile as well as Jewish. 
The particular Purim ball in question, 
that of 185—, was, for years after- 
ward, sufficiently identified as the one 


at which Rosa Goodman made her debut 


and of which she was the undisputed 
belle. Rosa was certainly the most 
beautiful Jewess of her day in San 
Francisco and could have successfully 
borne comparison with maidens of her 
class anywhere. She was of that perfect 
brunette type which combines the hair, 
eyes, and facial contour of the Orient 
with the healthier Anglo-Saxon complex- 
ion in which the warm, red blood shows 
right beneath the surface of the white 
skin. Moreover, she was tall and well- 
formed—and eighteen. That Rosa went 
to her first Purim ball as maid, not 
matron, was despite the efforts of a 
swarm of ardent suitors who would fain 
have plucked the fair rose in the bud. 






BY JOY LICHTENSTEIN 


Drawings by A. Methfessel 


Among these swains there stood out one, 
favored above the rest both by Rosa and 
her parents—Henry Hirsch, his name, 
a young man of pleasing demeanor, a 
prosperous importing tobacconist, from 
a good New Orleans family. Hirsch it 
was, who had won the boon of escorting 
Rosa to the ball. 

On the day in question Hirsch, going 
to lunch, directed his steps up Stockton 
street, to where, opposite the new syna- 


gogue, the Goodmans lived. “Good 
morning, Rosa; is there anything you 


need yet for this evening?” 

“T don’t think I’m going,” in a slightly 
bored tone. 

“What!” exclaimed Hirsch, 
speechless with astonishment. 
do you mean, Rosa ?” 

a don’t think [ll go, that’s all.” 

“But Rosa, explain what is the mat- 
ter? You said nothing of this yesterday. 
Don’t you feel well? Have I done any- 
thing: Is there anything I can do?” 

“Don’t be so insistent, Henry. You'll 
have to excuse me now, I’m busy.” 

Hirsch sought Mrs. Goodman. She 
shrugged her shoulders. “Out in this 
country, Mr. Hirsch, the young folks 
seem to have found minds of their own. 
It was different at home when I was 
a girl, But Dll see what I can do. 
Come around later.” 

Having spent several hours in racking 
his brain for a possible explanation of 
Rosa’s conduct, Hirsch once more stood 
before her. She raised her brow in well- 
simulated surprise. “You still here?” 


well-nigh 
“W-what 
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“No, I’ve come back to tell you that 
the arrangements still stand. I haven’t 
changed anything. The flowers and 
carriage are coming. Now, Rosa, there’s 
a good girl. You won’t disappoint me, 
will you? I’ve set my heart on this.” 

“T haven’t, and I won’t go, that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“You won't go with anybody?” que- 
ried Hirsch with a sudden qualm. 

Nie.” 

Hirsch met Mrs. Goodman waiting for 
him in the hall. She nodded. 

“T’ve found out. It’s those spiteful 
girls,” she snapped. 

Urged to explain, she began reluc- 
tantly. “I didn’t get it from Rosa. She 
won't tell me any more than she will 
you. But her chum Sadie was in just 
after you left and I kind of pumped 
her. They were all down town and 
stopped in front of Brown’s jewelry 
store to look at that fine diamond neck- 
lace and earrings he has in the window. 
‘And how fine they would look on you, 
Rosa,’ they said. ‘And the girl who'll 
be the belle of the ball ought surely to 
have them.’ They’ve poisoned my girl’s 
mind and she won’t go now, being too 
proud. But it’s not right that I told you 
this, Mr Hirsch; I want only to show 
you it isn’t Rosa’s fault.” 

In a few minutes Hirsch found him- 
self up at the end of Montgomery street, 
in front of Brown’s, gazing at the mag- 
nificent, glittering set of jewels. “They 
would certainly look great on her.” He 
entered. “Say, Brown, what do you 
expect to do with that collection of glass 
in the window? You can’t sell it.” 

“No? There’ll be a buyer yet today.: 
Lots of folks would like them for the 
ball tonight.” 

“What do you want for them?” care- 
lessly. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“Cents you mean. No joking, Brown, 
Ill give you ten thousand dollars.” 

“Now you're joking, Henry. I’ve 
named the lowest figure.” 

“Tie them up. I'll give you my note 
at thirty days.” 

“Sorry, Henry, but this is a cash prop- 
osition. I’m selling these for a patron 
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and when they go over the counter that 
must be the end of it.” 

“Well, then, put them in the safe. 
Pll be back in a few minutes. Presently 
he came, accompanied by a man, both 
weighted down. The yellow stream of 
fifty dollar slugs poured out over the 
counter. Hirsch, with a plush-covere: 
box (which felt ridiculously light after 
the weight he had just been carrying) 
Was once more at Goodman’s door. He 
placed the box in Rosa’s hands and 
bade her open. With an intake of the 
breath and trembling fingers which 
would scarce do her bidding, she dis- 
closed the jewels to view, then cast a 
startled look at Hirsch. 

“They can’t make the most beautiful 
girl any handsomer, but maybe they’!! 
make her happier,” he smiled and, as he 
slipped the dazzling necklace over her 
head, he took his first kiss. 

That night Hirsch trod on air and the 
radiant Rosa who hung on his arm 
trod on the hopes of many a sighing 
bachelor. Next day, amid the gossip of 
the previous night’s affair, there was 
whispered the engagement of the belle 
of the ball to her escort. 

The first two years of their married 
life passed happily and quickly away. 
Rosa reigned as a queen in her sumptu- 
ous home, which was conducted with but 
the one thought of her comfort and 
pleasure. After the fashion of the day, 
Hirsch spent his money with a prodigal 
hand, enjoyment being the keynote of 
his existence. He was a rich man with 
a thriving business. Those were the 
days, just before the war with its interna] 
revenue laws and heavy import taxes, 
when the prodigal Californian smoked 
nothing less than three for a half—the 
days of Plantations and Henry Clays 
of aromatic memory, now no more. 
But then came the war with its taxes 
and entirely changed the aspect of the 
importing cigar business. Poorer goods 
at a greater price than formerly, with 
less margin of profit. So ran the tale of 
woe. Hirsch found it hard to adjust 
his business to the changed conditions. 
He saw that he could no longer put the 
same goods out for the same money. 





With an intake of the breath and trembling fingers 
* * * she disclosed the jewels to view 
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But his customers (the cream of the 
trade) were used to both the goods and 
the prices that had so long prevailed 
and did not take kindly to changes in 
either. Business began to fall off and 
Hirsch found it necessary to take a reef 
in his expenditures. All this was dis- 
tasteful and he rebelled. In an evil 
moment he was tempted to take a radical 
way out of the difficulty. He took it 
and fell within the clutches of the law. 
Like a bolt from the blue, the mailed 
hand fell upon him, and Henry Hirsch 
found himself sitting up in the Broad- 
way-street jail with a charge of smug- 
gling against him. A United States 
marshal sat in his store and at home 
his beautiful wife, white-lipped, sat dully 
hugging her babe to her breast. 

The story of Hirsch’s fall rapidly 
unfolded itself. With the connivance 
of officials he had been importing the 
choicest Havana cigars as cigarettes, 
which bore but a fraction of their duty. 
The arrangement was that all the cases 
were merely to be lined with cigarettes 
as an outer layer, excepting two of the 
lot, privately marked, which contained 
nothing but cigarettes. These, only, were 
to be opened by the customs inspectors. 
But a cog slipped. The wrong inspector 
got hold of the wrong case, ripped open 
all the others, with the result already 
told. 

The months that followed were full 
of heart-breaking uncertainty for Hirsch 
and his wife. He plainly saw the tell- 
tale lines come and deepen under her 
eyes and around her mouth, the first 
marks of life’s rough hand upon her 
beautiful, smooth face. In his desperate 
struggle for freedom, he saw his wealth 
glide out from between his fingers like 
so much quicksilver. Finally the last 
vestige of it disappeared just as Hirsch 
stepped out from the shadow of state 
prison, a free man. 

Promptly he took up the struggle 
to regain the heights from which he had 
so quickly slipped. But somehow he 
did not seem to find ready foothold 
again. The changed conditions in his 
business, brought on by the war, were 
of course against him, for we have seen 
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that he had been losing ground before 
the crash. He had received his educa- 
tion in the school of 49 where methods 
(when any were taught) were exceed- 
ingly loose. By some, and these among 
the best informed, his failure to recuper- 
ate was attributed largely to his wife's 
attitude. Through it all Rosa was no 
less the loyal wife than she had ever 
been. No complaints came from her lips, 
no reproaches—but yet no encourage- 
ment. She armed her husband with 
none of that force with which a loving 
wife can send a man forth in the morn- 
ing, nerved for the day’s struggle. While 
he was swimming on the flood-tide, 
Hirsch had not felt the need of this 
sympathy, but in his day of stress it was, 
very likely, what he most needed. 
Hirsch was, of course, able to earn a 
comfortable living as a salesman and 
this he at all times did. But after the 
uncounting, open-handed affluence of 
former days, with its fine house, servants, 
delicate food and luxurious clothes, the 
hundreds that he now handled seemed 
direst poverty. With the sight of his 
goddess’ hands moving so gingerly in 
and out of the dishwater and with the 
cold touch of her lips upon his, Hirsch 
would go out for his day’s work, mutter- 
ing: “She is no poor man’s wife. She 
cares more for that box of diamonds 
that she hides away than she does for 
me.” 

Thus passed several years. Hirsch 
was no longer the spruce and jaunty 
young merchant who had wooed and won 
the fair Rosa Goodman. Gray was to be 
seen mingled with the crisp black of 
his hair that showed beneath the hat 
brim. His cheek-bones stood out high 
and lean, with hollows beneath them. 
His tightly buttoned coat was shiny 
over the shoulder-blades and his trousers, 
in need of pressing, fell in wrinkles 
over shoes that went more and more 
frequently unpolished. However, not all 
of this was due to slimness of income. 
The truth is that Hirsch was scraping 
together every available cent wherewith 
to feed the maw of that terrible monster 


that had lately arisen, stretching its” 
length over two states—the mining-stock ~ 
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octopus. He was now grasping, as a 
drowning man a straw, at what seemed 
the easiest and quickest way to recoup 
his fortunes. 

Coming from the Stock Exchange one 
noon, his mind full of quotations and 
wild rumors of rich strikes and immi- 
nent rises, Hirsch chanced upon a friend 
of his prosperous days, William Sharon 
(afterward United States Senator), who 
was then Ralston’s confidential repre- 
sentative up at the Comstock. 

“How are you, Bill?” 

“Haven’t seen you for some time, 
Henry. Not such a dandy as you used 
to be. Things not going right?” 

“They might be better. But tell me, 
Bill, is Yellow Jacket going up?” 

“H’m, dabbling in stocks. Don’t touch 
Yellow Jacket, Henry. You know more 
about cigars.” 

“Thank you, Bill; good day.” 

“See here, Hirsch.” Sharon caught 
him by the arm. “Could you raise 
$10,000 ?” 

Hirsch restrained a laugh as a thought 
flashed through his brain 

“T might.” 

“You bring it to me before Saturday. 
There is something coming off and I'll 
turn it round for you, ten for one by 
next week. But before I touch it I want 
your solemn promise to leave these parts 
the day after you get the money. I don’t 
want you to turn it back into “Pauper 
alley.” And Henry”—. The rest was 
a finger laid on the lips. Hirsch wrung 


_ his hand. 


“The jewels! Ill ask Rosa for them 
for this. I can easily raise enough on 
them and next week I’ll take them back 
before anything else. The prospect grew 
and brightened, until, as he neared 
home, five years seemed to have dropped 
from Hirsch’s face. But with his hand 
on the door-knob, a sudden chill fell 
upon him. What if Rosa should be loath 
to give the jewels up? Women did not 
understand those business matters, so it 
would be hard for him to convey to her 
the full certainty of Sharon’s offer. How 
he hated to mention the subject of the 
jewels to her. She had had them in her 
possession all these years, when the 
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money they would have brought might 
have set him on his feet again. But he 
knew well what store she set by them. 
Once, inadvertently, he had come upon 
her, fondling the glittering mass in her 
lap. In a brief moment this train of 
thought had taken the radiance out of 
his eyes. It was with a set, constrained 
voice that he began: 

“Rosa, I met Bill Sharon down town 
and he told me that if I had $10,000 
he could turn it over tenfold for me 
by next week.” 

“Ten thousand dollars! How could he 
do it?” 

Hirsch explained. As he went on his 
eyes once more lighted up, until his 
wife looked at him in surprise. She had 
not seen him thus in five years. 

“Why, Henry,” she exclaimed, “you 
talk as if you already had the money 
in your pocket.” 

“A chance like this will never come 
again. It’s a favor Bill does not do 
every day. If I could put the $10,000 
in his hands”’— 

Rosa had left the room. His spirits 
suffered another reaction as he realized 
that he must yet ask pointblank for 
the jewels. 

In a few minutes she returned. In 
her hand was the plush case. Without a 
word she placed it, smiling, in his, just 
as he had placed it in hers on that 
memorable day of the Purim ball. “I 
almost let you ask for them, Henry.” 

A week later, Hirsch picked up from 
Sharon’s desk a check on the California 
bank for $120,000. A few days after he 
left, with his wife and child, for New 
York. Two years later, Henry Hirsch 
and his beautiful wife might have been 
seen, any bright afternoon, riding in 
Hyde park, London, in their private 
carriage. Hirsch multiplied the check 
that he had picked up from Bill Sharon’s 
desk in the same proportion as the latter 
had multiplied the sum that Hirsch had 
placed thereon. Having caught his sec- 
ond wind, Henry Hirsch turned out to 
be foremost in the vanguard of the 
famous “American invasion” of more 
than a quarter century later. 





























Fl Dorado: A Song 


Largius hic campos aether, et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt 


By Cuarces MILLS GAYLEY 


Professor of the English Language and Literature, University of California 
Drawings by Anna Frances Briggs 


Oh, the fields aflame with poppies, 
3uttercups and columbine! 

Oh, the haze on glade and coppice, 
Haunt of clematis and vine! 
Slopes of green and skies propitious, 
And the air a draft delicious, 
One ethereal anodyne. 


Oh, the sweet acacia flinging 
Golden tassels to the breeze; 
And the wild canaries singing 
In and out the almond trees! 
Spires of apricot and cherry— 
Lanes of lilies—and the merry 
Meadow-lark upon the leas! 


























Oh, the purpling hills, the mountains, 
Towns that hallow bight and bay, 
Creeks and canyons, vales and fountains— 
But to tell them is to pray !— 

For their names fulfil the chorus 
Of a thousand saints that o’er us 
Swing their censers, night and day. 


Oh, the sun, his chariot turning, 
Hither wheels precipitate, 
Royal bannered, westward—burning, 
Glorifies the Golden Gate !— 
Sinks behind the Farallones, 
Where his trans-Elysian throne is, 
Where he keeps nocturnal state. 


Lo, the stars—a purer argent— 

Furrow fields—a deeper blue! 
And the city from the margent 

Of the ocean leaps in view, 
Climbs the hills of heaven untiring— 
Lilies, poppies, flushing, firing 

All the west with bloom anew. 












































Filtered sunshine in the canyon at Witter Springs 


In California’s Lake Country 


By Frank J. BRAMHALL 


Photographs by Edwin D. Whitney 


ES, we were like the old darky I 

met once on a back country road 

in Georgia who told me that he 
“Warn’t gwine nowhar and didn’t cyah 
what time he got thar.” It was wholly 
unpremeditated, for we had started for an 
enticing mountain valley of Mendocino 
county, but on reaching Ukiah found 
that not a team was to be had. Laurel 
Dell was to be opened for the summer 
season the next day and every horse was 


engaged for that occasion. We were 
side-tracked and there seemed to be no 
prospect for us but to renew our 
acquaintance with the fine old oaks and 
bounteous roses of the charming, sleepy 
old town with the Indian name. But 
if all the world was going to Laurel 
Dell, why not we? So we hurried 
through our dinner in the delicious cool 
dining room of the Palace hotel, where 
magnificent bunches of rhododendron 
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adorned the side-board, and climbed to 
the hurricane-deck of the stage-coach 
at the door. 

Candor compels the admission that the 
sun’s rays under a cloudless sky were 
hot and that the roads were dusty. 
Though elevated above most of the dun 
clouds that enveloped horses and vehi- 
cle, the original hue of our garments 
was soon lost in a common brown. We 
became indifferent, however, to such 





The road over the Coast range was a 
good one, though often none too wide, 
and too steep to admit of fast travel, but 
as we rose, though the canyon narrowed, 
the view from our elevated perch broad- 
ened; until as we neared the summit we 
could look back over the mountain folds 
to the broad valley of the Russian river 
far down and far away—and the sun was 
already low—down to the mountain range 
hiding the sea in the background. The 








——cool brooks ripple through sunlight and shadow 


slight discomforts and enjoyed the broad 
sweep of the Russian river valley, with 
its distant mountains and nearer hills 
until we turned off to the eastward at 
the forks below Calpella. Then grad- 
ually the route became wilder and more 
picturesque as we followed up the tor- 
tuous canyon, and finally, after stopping 
at Fort Brown and a wayside postoffice 
to change the lean mail-bags and water 
the horses, we began to climb the grade. 


summit reached, our driver’s whip 
cracked, and, amid feminine screams of 
half-dissembled fear from the inside, the 
horses sprang forward and dashed down 
the narrow winding road on a brisk trot. 
There was no dust, the evening air was 
now cool and exhilarating, and the new 
prospect unfolded to our eyes was beau- 
tiful. Though actively employed in 
warding off the overhanging branches, 
we yet had time to enjoy the charming 
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glimpses and distant vistas of the can- 
yon down which we soon perceived the 
sheen of Blue lakes that seemed to fill 
the narrow valley from mountain to 
mountain. The roses and vines, and the 
cool neatness of the pretty little hotel 
attracted us, but we hastened on down 
the canyon a mile or two farther to 
Jiaurel Dell, with its hotel perched on 
the steep mountainside above another 
dark, narrow lake, bordered by overhang- 
ing trees. 

It was quiet and cool, a very haven of 
rest as we ate our supper and listened 
to the lapping of waves below the win- 
dows. All the evening—I think all the 
night—teams were arriving with parties 
and couples from both sides of the moun- 
tains. The festivities were a little slow 
in commencing, but the music and dan- 
cing warmed up the gathering crowd 
and the pretty little dancing hall was 
soon filled with whirling couples as the 
fun, though decorous, waxed faster. The 
jollity was nearing its height, I thought, 
when I sought my couch at midnight, 
the full moon riding grandly above the 
dark mountain masses, and the rip- 
pling waves tinkling softly beneath my 
window. 

If Laurel Dell was lovely under the 
moon, it was more enjoyable by daylight. 
The little lake in the narrow canyon 
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seemed to broaden out under the rising 
sun and the mountains though massive 
and lofty were more genial and_hos- 
pitable in their appearance. The tents 
along the shore, the tangled masses of 
trees and vines arching the cool path- 
ways, the winding trails up the moun- 
tainside, were all inviting. The hotel 
verandas were bright with white dresses 
and gay costumes and gaiety and liveli- 
ness pervaded the whole domain. Hav- 
ing used up a roll of films and succeeded 
in hiring a horse and buggy we decided 
to explore some of the hitherto unknown 
charms of Lake county. 

A couple of miles down the road we 
turned up a side canyon and rode under 
the shade of majestic old oaks up to 
Saratoga Springs. The season was not 
yet begun and hotel and cottages were 
empty, but we met some visitors from 
San Francisco and Ukiah, and one from 
Michigan. The mineral waters are 
really remarkable and in great variety, 
proving very beneficial in a wide range 
of ailments, including rheumatism, dys- 
pepsia, liver and kidney troubles. The 
fifteen different springs, the high alti- 
tude and pure air, and the beautiful 
location with its magnificent environ- 
ment of forest and ever present wealth 
of roses, make Saratoga a charming and 
desirable resort. 
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An aged oak monarch, 


with abundant room in its sheltering trunk 


As we went back and down the road 
again, the valley broadened and the 
mountain flanks fell into low hills. We 
were soon driving among rich farm 
lands, fine crops of grain and of grass 
on either hand and the lower bottoms 
still inundated by the flood waters of an 
unusual winter. The hills and moun- 
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tains in Mendocino were already brown 
with the early summer; here they were 
green, and peculiarly attractive to the 


eves of an eastern man. We turned up 
the next tributary valley and a few miles 
brought us to Witter Springs where a 
fine new hotel was being erected on the 
summit of a lofty cliff. IT have seen few 
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VISTAS OF RIVER AND ROADWAYS IN MENDOCINO 
AND LAKE 


mountain resorts more sightly and was 
reminded at once of the Kaaterskill by 
its extensive view and environment of 
shaggy mountain. Clear lake shone in 
the distance as the Hudson does from 
the Catskills, but the elevation was 
greater. Down in the canyon below the 
high ridge separating Witter from Sara- 
toga, the madronas and the manzanitas 
were tall and thick among the pines and 
oaks that had been spared from the 
clearing, and the ground, and dancing 
waters of the stream were flecked with 
sunlight and with shadow, while the air 
seemed tonic to the lungs. The waters 
of these springs are of great value and 
especial efficacy and, with the new 
hotel, will make the place a great resort. 

It was a delightful ride down the 
mountain and the valley and through 
the rich bottom lands with cattle grazing 
in the lush grass and great fields of 
beans, one of the chief staples of the 
county. We lunched and baited the 
horses at Upperlake and then drove in 
the cool of the evening over the hills to 
Lakeport. Much of the way the road 
was level and within view of Clear lake 
and the mountains on its eastern side, 
and part way it wound through and 
over the low hills dividing the two val- 
leys. From every point he prospect 
was a pleasing one and a general air of 
prosperity was evident. Even the 
Indians at a rancheria we passed did not 
look altogether poverty stricken, but 
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GLIMPSES ABOUT SARATOGA, LAUREL DELL AND 
UPPERLAKE 

vas 

by industrious, healthy and _ prosperous. 
of We were told they were good, reliable 
im workmen as well as adept in wooderaft, 
ain hunting and fishing. The handicraft of 
rae the squaws was skilful and sometimes 


the artistic. 
Lakeport is not a large town in popu- 











el lation, but it is in area. Pleasantly scat- 
ar" tered over the hills sloping back from 
ra the lake, with great trees, vines and 
ng . shrubbery, we were sometimes in doubt 
ith if we had not lost the town and got 
aie into the country again. We marveled 
ae at the luxuriance of plant growth. Roses 
“a were everywhere in a r.ot of bloom, vines 
wer clambered over everything, shrubs were 
ot grown into trees, and trees were gigantic 


he in girth and spread. The elder that we 














my knew as a bush or shrub we found thirty 
ng fect high with trunk thirty inches in 
of diameter and bearing a profusion of 
i creamy, fragrant blossoms. At the end 
fia of the village street was the finest speci- 
na men of the valley oak (Quercus lobata) 


is I have ever seen, its drooping branches 
rivaling those of the New England elm. 
The palms, cypresses, magnolias and 
ae acacias in the clean, well-kept court- 


nd house square, gave it an unusually 
oh attractive air. 

wet We came out of Lakeport on the Hop- 
of land stage, by the way of Highland 
he Springs, one of the most popular of Lake 
‘ai county’s numerous resorts. The ride 
ut was delightful from start to finish. The 


air was cool and refreshing, the roads 
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AND ABOUT LAKEPORT 


were good, and the scenery beautiful and 
picturesque. Our stop at Highland 
Springs permitted us to sample a few 
of the thirty mineral springs and we 
were exhilarated by the soda water that 
came bubbling up, clear and cold, along- 
side of other waters, hot to the scalding 
point. The large and well-built house 
was filled with people from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and the chief cities 
of the country, and it was evident that 
its fame was wide spread among the 
best class of tourists. The road over the 
Coast range to Hopland was well sur- 
veyed and constructed, uniformly easy 
in its grades and kept in excellent con- 
dition. The wild lilac bloomed profusely 
on the mountainsides and the landscape, 
expanding as we climbed, was of unusual 
loveliness, to which the broad expanse 
of Clear lake lent its peculiar charm. 
From the summit of the mountain it was 
a brisk trot all the way to Hopland. 
As we swung around the outer curves but 
a few inches from the edge and looked 
a thousand or two thousand feet into 
the dark canyons below, the experience 
was a little alarming, but before the 
valley was reached, the most timid had 
become intrepid and full of faith in the 
eare and skill of the driver. 

A fortnight later I rejoined my friend 
and his family in the pretty little town 
on the lakeside, and we delighted more 
and more in the beautiful scenery and 
the exquisite charm of the country. We 
drove in every direction over its broad 
and generally excellent roads, and 
sailed on Clear lake. This time I went 
to Calistoga on the Southern Pacific, up 
the beautiful Napa valley. The stage 
ride to Lakeport by this route is fifty- 
three miles, but I enjoyed every 
mile of it. It is eight miles to the 
summit where the road crosses the 
shoulder of Mt. St. Helena, but though 
long and steep, they are glorious miles, 
with long and changing vistas of dis- 
tant valleys and lesser mountains, of 
deep canyons, and forests and dashing 
streams, and with little ranches, vine- 
yards and orchards clinging to the moun- 
tainsides at surprising heights. Steven- 
son has told about it more charmingly 
than I can hope to in “The Silverado 
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Squatters,” and also of the quaint old 
toll-house just over the summit where we 
halted to rest and water both horses and 
passengers. Down into the cool depths 
of Lake county canyons we plunged, 
trusting in the skill of driver and 
strength of brake, with confidence that 
can exist only when one’s life is insured 
to the full value of the property. We 
rode through the cool shade of giant oaks 
and down into the still cooler shade of 
canyons thick with redwoods and pines, 
madrohas and manzanitas, and through 
little valleys where grass and grain grow 
with rank luxuriance. At Middletown, 
a clean, prosperous looking village, we 
stop to change horses, while curious 
tourists, from or to the numerous springs 
of this region, wait patiently for their 
respective stage coaches. A few miles 
away is the horse ranch of Mrs. 
Langtry. We follow a level road between 
grain fields up a valley that gradually 
becomes a wooded canyon with a spark- 
ling stream dashing over the rocks, and 
the road becomes steeper and more 
picturesque as we climb Cobb’s moun- 
tain. 

Descending this mountain we are in the 
midst of a remarkable region of springs. 
Harbin Springs, Anderson Springs, 
Bonanza Springs, Astorg’s Springs, 
Adams Springs, Gordon Springs, Seig- 
ler’s Springs, Howard Springs, Bart- 
lett Springs, and also many other 
springs are all about us, and so vari- 
ous are the demands of health seek- 
ers that no resort is satisfied with two 
or three but must have as numerous a 
collection as the bottles of a soda-water 
fountain. In fact, soda predominates, 
and hot, warm, cool or cold, you shall 
have it as you call for it, while the con- 
comitants of sulphur, magnesia and other 
mineral constituents indicate the exist- 
ence of a subterranean prescriptionist of 
peculiar talent. The thermal and min- 
eral springs are but partial evidences of 
recent voleanic action, and of latent 
fires. Lava flows and basaltic dikes are 
also in evidence. Sometimes we ride 
through beds of volcanic ash, dry and 
fluffy as if shoveled out yesterday, and, 
passing by the charming resort of Glen- 
brook, we cross Bottle-Rock mountain, 
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AT KAH-BEL WITH KONOCTI ACROSS CLEAR LAKE 


largely a great mass of obsidian, the 
shining fragments of which, like bottle- 
glass, line the road for miles. 

As we descended from the summit of 
this curious mountain a panorama of 
great extent and surpassing beauty burst 
upon our delighted eyes. We looked 
down over the broad expanse of Big 
valley in which Kelseyville was quite 
hidden by its orchards and_spread- 
ing oaks that gave little hint of its 
vast grain fields and green pastures. 
Beyond, Clear lake shone like molten 
silver, and almost in front of us rose 
the impressive cone of Mount Konocti, 
an extinct volcano, whose desolate slopes 
and mines of sulphur proclaim its char- 
acter. There are no towering forest 
trees growing on this volcanic soil of 
ashes, scoria and tufa—nothing but tan- 
gled acres of useless shrubbery, so thick 
as to make the expense of clearing pro- 
hibitory. But the scene changes when 
we strike the floor of the valley and every 
form of vegetable wealth succeeds to 
poverty. The rapid drive in the cool of 
the evening from here to Lakeport was 
a constant delight that even growing 
hunger did not impair, and it was almost 
with regret that we arrived. But a good 
supper with delicious strawberries and 
rich, thick cream consoled us, and the 
pure, balmy air of night made our sleep 
refreshing. 
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AROUND HIGHLAND SPRINGS AND SODA BAY 


Clear lake is beautiful from whatever 
point you look upon it, with its back- 
ground of towering mountains that hedge 
in this happy valley from the turmoil 
of the outer world, but its greater beau- 
ties are seen only from its surface, and 
they change as the atmosphere and con- 
ditions vary. A trip in a pretty little 
launch to Kah-bel was a delightful expe- 
rience, and it seemed almost incongruous 
that so quiet and peaceful a spot should 
be associated with the name of our great 
artillerist who founded and built the 
Rock Island arsenal. But this is the 
summer home of the old soldier’s son, 
while across the lake is the home of a 
sister-in-law of President Roosevelt, 
whose husband is a New England gentle- 
man of scientific culture. It is believed 
by many that the coming of the railroad 
will develop great wealth in the valleys 
and mountains of this hidden land, and 
that summer homes will dot the shores 
and crown the heights about Clear lake. 
Possibly, probably so, yet I could sym- 
pathize with Ruskin in his earnest desire 
to keep the iron horse out of Paradise. 
Long may his snort and the steam from 
his nostrils cease to vex the still air. The 
stage-coach with its skilful driver and 
trotting teams is the appropriate means 
of entering this idyllic region and lovers 
of nature want no more rapid transit 
in this happy valley. 
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The Gentleman’s Code 


By Geert | 


CCUSTOMED as we are to regard 

women as more conventional and 

law-abiding than men it may be 
thought impertinent and unscientific to 
assert of women that they, rather than 
men, are the social anarchists, and by 
their very lawlessness evidence the 
stronger character of the two sexes. We 
are told, for instance, that the male 
represents the radical, and the female 
the conservative force in the human 
couple; that masculine energy is cen- 
trifugal and feminine, centripetal ; that 
man is forever experimenting, seeking 
the exceptional and the erratic, while 
woman prefers discreetly the bird in the 
hand, adheres to rule and prefers the 
normal. 

However this may be in the greater 
activities of life and in intellectual pur- 
suits, men in many of their social rela- 
tions and in their emotional experience 
often evidence a curious, a formal alle- 
giance to codified prejudice. In their 
manifestations of dress, of social honor, 
and even of the love instinct itself, men 
far more than women seem to conform 
to conventional rules of deportment. 
They fear the authority of the public 
sentiment of their caste; they eschew 
originality. In many things such as 
these they are the slaves of custom. 

The prescribed dress for men is fixed 
to definite limits of individuality to 
which no woman would be subject. They 
are at the mercy of their tailors, their 
hosiers and their bootmakers, whose 
models must be accurate to within a 
quarter of an inch of the regnant mode. 
Their choice in color is sharply defined, 
the number of buttons on their coats is 
provided for by a mathematical formula. 
Their style and cut is foreordained, 
leaving no latitude for esthetic free 
will. But a woman’s fancy may fly free; 
she has the choice of the centuries—her 





evening gown may, with trivial adapta- 
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tions, follow the lines of Empire, Restora- 
tion, Florentine extravagance, or Puritan 
sobriety. A woman of fashion is a gen- 
eral commanding an army of sartorial 
legions. To her councils-of-war, she 
invites artists and dressmakers, tailors 
and milliners, but if she is successful 
the initiative must come from her. She 
inust strike with originality and crafty 
finesse. On the subject of her raiment, 
every normal woman is not only serious, 
but, as far as possible inventive. To be 
dressed in style means only that she has 
a hundred patterns to choose from while 
aman has but four. 

The gentleman’s code of honor is as 
definite as the regulations of his dress. 
It is, in fact, so dominant that its power 
and influence often raises and keeps a 
man to an ethical standard higher than 
that set by his own conscience. There 
are certain things a gentleman may not 
do; it is understood and accepted by all 
who claim that status. One does not, 
for instance, write anonymous letters, 
one does not use a lady’s name in club- 
gossip, one does not speak ill of an 
opponent or rival, one is always loyal 
to a confidence, after a quarrel as well 
as before. But many a man is obedient 
to these canons of etiquette, not through 
any masculine superiority of honor, but 
merely because of this recognized code. 

Women, on the contrary, have no such 
specific, crystallized sentiment in this 
regard. To be a lady indeed implies a 
high-minded delicacy on such subjects, 
but when a woman breathes neither 
malice nor scandal, when she shows her 
sense of noblesse oblige, when she can 
quarrel without revealing secrets, it is 
because of the inherent nobility of her 
own character and not on account of 
allegiance to any code. Most women 
have all other women as adversaries— 
most men have all other men as their 
allies. Women know little of this esprit 
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de corps, this mutual shielding of sex 
by sex, for the reason that they are not, 
ordinarily so accustomed to law. 

A man, in almost all his relations, is 
hound by regulations, and sustained by 
well-recognized rules of conduct with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. His 
business practice teaches him continually 
the necessity for discretion in talk, his 
club life affiliates him with a class to 
whom he owes specific loyalty and con- 
sideration, his political career constrains 
him with countless motives of policy 
and expediency. Thus his social ideals 
are communistie, while a woman, though 
she seems to bow to the yoke of society, 
is, at heart, and whenever practicable, 
an individualist. Emancipated as indi- 
viduals, as a class women do not have 
the same social instinct—that idea of 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber—as do men. 

But, though this reason may be 
accountable for most of the petty weak- 
nesses, jealousies and inconsistencies of 
the gentler sex, does it not also point 
out the fact that woman, in all these 
relations is the radical force, the experi- 
menter, the iconoclast? A woman of 
honor is the more noble, if she is living 
up to her own conception of duty, than 
if she is conforming to placate public 
opinion. And this is seen continually. 
Women rise to higher heights of sacrifice 
and when determined, they act with a 
courage rare among men. They fling 
aside comment as chaff, when a man 
though he do nobly, has an eye to his 
spectators. A generous, magnanimous 
woman is more ingenious and confident 
in well-doing than any man. 

In her emotions, it might almost go 
without saying, women are even more 
bold. There is her field—she is never 
tired of discovery and exploration. It is, 
in fact, her world. Men do but touch 
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at the shores of this vast empire, and 
traflie with the treaty ports. Women 
take their lives in their hands and 
adventure far inland. The ordinary man 
in love is a sorry sight compared with 
his mistress. He makes his love con- 
ventionally, and continually disappoints 
the woman who wishes to see new lights 
gleam in his eyes. He is in poignant 
fear of discovery, he has a horror of 
ridicule, his one dread is lest he make 
a fool of himself. But a woman is a 
cheap chit indeed, if she spends a 
thought on such nonsense. She is on 
a wild enterprise—what does it matter if 
the policeman catch a glimpse stolen too 
near a gas-lamp? She has imagination 
that discards facts and dwells in the 
realm of pure idealism. She can shame 
a man’s lesser passion by her ardor with- 
out trying, her abandon is superb. 

So, don’t smile if she insists upon 
attempting to enter a woman’s club after 
she has been blackballed, if she whine 
a bit when she loses at cards, if she 
indulges in feline amenities with her 
fairer rivals. For she is herself in a 
thousand ways men never dare, and a 
fine woman is worth a hundred of the 
finest men. 

For, after all, women are most like 
cats, and men like dogs. One sex has 
never yet been civilized, and has moods 
of spontaneous impulse and untamed 
vigor of individuality. The other has 
come into social enlightenment, and, for 
individual liberty lost, has gained com- 
munity welfare. As the cat lapses into 
savagery by night, and barbarously 
explores the dark, so primal and titanic 
is a woman with the love madness. 
As the dog becomes thoroughbred in the 
laws of clan and caste, obedient, fra- 
ternal, loval, so is a man who accepts 
the Gentleman’s code. 
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Boy 


By GERTRUDE E. MacQuice 


Drawing by J. T. Raphael 


HE Santa Cruz sun was warm and 
caressing, as you lay there, your 
brown legs listlessly kicking the 

seat of your faded blue overalls. Yours 
was an obstinate chin thrust determin- 
ately in square, manly little hands. Your 
elbows sunk deep in the warm, moist 
sand. You watched the captain as he 
pulled his boat down the beach, the 
muscles standing high on his strong, 
dark arms. He was a hardy seaman, 
rough and tanned by wind and wave, his 
eyes were deep and gray, and their kind 
depths suggested mystery and adventures 
wonderful. 

Your eyes were luminous with a 
child’s unembittered longing, your soul 
reached out into the very wonder and 
bigness of things with the freshness of 
a child’s subtle comprehension. You 
lived, then, in a wonderland of your 
own, in which the strong captain was a 
hero—he had once been a little boy 
sometime back in the long, long years— 
and now he was big and brown, and 
his eyes held wonders untold. 

You hoped that life would bring the 
same to you. You too, would be a hero— 
there were dragons to slay and princesses 
awaiting rescue in the land beyond the 
ocean. 

The sun-loved, sea-lulled days passed 
for you, made up of dreams woven into 
a fabric so beautiful that your kingdom 
of wonder was but a step beyond you. 
The hard realities of your child life 
were forgotten and is it to be wondered 
at that you lost sight of what the grown 
ones called “duty” and “obedience.” 
You never have forgotten the shock of 
your awakening nor the bitterness. 

When you went back to your home, 
“all was different, gone were the wonders 
of romance land, dragons, heroes and 
princesses. The dull fact of your little 


boyhood was thrust upon you with cruel 
violence, for the hand of discipline was 


raised against you, as you thought, with- 
out reason or justice. 

The dreams of your day were scat- 
tered and who should gather them again ? 
So at dusk you ran away into the big, 
wide world full of possibilities to find 
and claim your own. 

It is not strange that the wash of the 
waves and the sand beach of your beauti- 
ful yesterday drew you unresisting to 
the very spot that had such a wonderful 
power of dream making. As you sat 
waiting—waiting to see the golden road 
to wonderland rise again, your heart 
ached with a gnawing bitterness and you 
bowed your head on your bundle of 
treasures and sobbed. 

Then she came across the beach, 
fact. she followed the furrows cut into 
the sand by the brave captain’s boat. 
Her way was along the lingering tracery 
o your yesterday. She came as a prin- 

ess should. 

You did not speak as she seated her- 
self beside you folding her arms on her 
knees, but you dared to put one hand 
out shyly and touch her dress, wistfully 
watching her. She was not beautiful— 
but to you her hair was sun golden, 
and her gingham dress was the glittering 
robe of a princess, spread upon her 
throne. O, golden hair and a shining 
gown were part and parcel of a real 
princess. “Have you run away too?” 
she said. 

Your heart went out to her, because 
her voice caressed your resenting 
heart with sweet understanding. So you 
sobbed out the story of your wrongs, and, 
strangest of all, the Princess sobbed too. 
She asked you to stay your first night 
with her in your journey through the 
world. “And you won’t send me home 
to father,” you asked fearfully. 

“No, little boy,” she answered, taking 
the bundle from your hand and shaking 
the sand from it. 
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You were such a little boy, only seven 
years old, and it was a long way around 
the world—and it was better to start 
in the daylight anyway. 

To your tired eyes her cottage seemed 
fairy-like and you looked around curi- 

usly when she opened the door. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said softly. 

“Who’s afraid!” you exclaimed, “I 
was looking for the Prince.” 

“What?” and she stooped over you 
and put her hand under your cool little 
chin, raising your face so that your eyes 
looked straight into hers. 

“You’re a princess, 


make you grow tall with a neck like a 
giraffe, or small like an elf. It was sure 
to work some wonder, because the Prin- 
cess had given it to you. She was oppo- 
site you with her arms before her on 
the white table-cloth and her hands 
clasped; they were slender white hands, 
and you noticed how a golden ring 
glistened in the candle-light. She was 
very young—her mouth was pitifully 
childish but her eyes were strangely old 
—sad with the restlessness of a con- 

suming uncertainty. 
“Tell me about the Prince,” you said. 
“Why do you want 





aren’t you?” Youwon- 
dered why she sudden- 
ly knelt before you 
and pressed her cheek 
against your brown 
hands and kissed them 
with a passion that 
vou could not under- 
stand. 

“T ran away, too,” 
she said simply. Your 
eyes opened wide. 

“And left  fairy- 
land ?” 

“T did,” she answer- 
ed smiling. 

“But what will the 
Prince do without you? 
You are so beautiful,” 
and you touched her 
cheek softly. 

“What will father 
do without you?” she 
insisted gently, as a 
sob choked her. 

“He whipped me, 
and I wasn’t naughty—really I wasn’t, 
I wasn’t, he was unkind !” 

“He was unkind, too,—my Prince,— 
1 didn’t deserve it,” she echoed so low 
that you did not hear it. Then she 
stood up and smiled at you. 

“Are you hungry, boy?” 

“Yes,” it was a timid answer but 
expectant. You watched her with big 
eyes as she cut some wonderful dark 
cake with white shiny frosting and 
placed beside it on the table a glass of 
milk. You wondered if the cake would 








You did not speak as 
she seated herself beside you 


to know about him, 
boy ?” 

“Because he is good 
and brave.” 

“Are you sure?” she 
asked. 

“You are the Prin- 
cess,” you answered 
and slipped out of 
your chair. You crept 
into her arms and 
found the soft hollow 
of her shoulder that 
is given every woman 
for a little head to 
cuddle into. 

“Tell me about him, 
please,” you begged. 
“Did he ever kill any 
dragons?” Your voice 
lowered and you spoke 
with awe. 

“Once upon a time,” 
she began slowly, “he 
came to the Princess 
just like a prince, for 
he had conquered the dragons of the 
world and wore a marvelous thing which 
men call Success. This he laid at 
her feet and she loved him.” 

“Then he took her to fairyland,” you 
added as her voice faltered, “and it was 
the most beautiful place in the world 
and then—’you reached up and stroked 
her cheek—“tell me.” 

“Then she found that there were more 
dragons to be conquered, that he had 
no time for the Princess. She did not 
care for the pretty playthings he brought 
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her and she was left alone many hours 
of long, long days.” 

“In the palace the Prince had built 
for her?” you murmured. 

“And dragons came to her out of the 
shadows. They were called Disillu- 
sions and she could not conquer them 
—so she ran away.” 

You straightened up, turned and put 
your hands on her shoulders. 

“Why didn’t you ask the Prince to 
help her? He could have driven them 
all away.” 

You looked at her earnestly, the whole 
of fairyland was in your eyes. 

“She was too proud.” You 
thoughtfully. 

“Does proud mean afraid ?” 

Suddenly you drew back from her and 
took her face between your hands. 

“What if these—these—what did you 
eall them ?” 

“Disillusions.” 

“What if they should creep out of 
the shadows to him and—and kill him. 
You see he is busy fighting dragons of 
the world for the Princess. She never 
told him of these other ones in the 
palace—perhaps they will come out of 
the darkness and—oh !”—and you flung 
your arms about her neck and sobbed. 
She held you close and you could feel 
her heart beating against your warm 
young body—you felt her face against 
your own and the soft coolness of her 
neck under your hands. She talked to 
you tenderly, vou could not remember 
the words, but her voice was the sweetest 
music vou had ever heard, filled with the 
mystery of mother-love, the yearning 
tenderness of a childless woman awak- 
ened by the touch of a throbbing little 
life against her breast. 

You turned your head so that you 
could look at her and you found some- 
thing in her eyes shining down at you 
that made you think of the night when 
father told you of the mother you had 
never seen. 

“T wish I had a mother,” 


scowled 


you said. 


“IT wish—I wish,” and you felt her 
breath come in a sob as she kissed you. 

“It’s time for little boys to be in 
Dreamland,” she said simply. 
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You will always remember that night 
—how she undressed you and tucked you 
into a white, white bed, and then sat 
beside you to tell you wonderful stories 
of Dreamland, until your soul slipped 
very nigh unto its silver silences. 

“It’s fun to run away,” you sighed 
with more content than fun in your 
sleepy voice. “You are the most beauti- 
ful princess—”then you reached up and 
drew her to the pillow beside you and 
ran your fingers through the hair that 
fell about her shoulders; you touched 
her eyes gently—such sad eyes—glisten- 
ing with unshed tears. Your brown 
hand found her cheek; it rested a 
moment on her parted lips; it slipped 
with an unconscious caress down over 
her chin to her breast, where it ended 
its dear journey. You were asleep. 

You do not know how long she watched, 
nor what she dreamed. For the first 
time in her life she knew the priceless 
love and faith of a child—a faith the 
more precious because it could not last 
—helonging, as it did, to the golden 
days to be driven out by the years to 
come, by the demons of doubt. 

Then the sea sent out its message of 
infinite pity as the child and the woman 
slept. 

In the morning you dressed quietly 
and quickly and wakened her with a kiss. 

“I’m going,” you said as she sat up 
and smiled dreamily at you. “I’m going 
home to father.” 

“But he wasn’t good to you,” she 
pleaded. 

“What would he do when he comes 
home tired from his work? You see ’'m 
all he’s got, and I love him—Good-bye.” 

Then you left her. 

* % %* 

You lay on the sand and smiled up 
at her. 

“Father’s going to take me rowing 
today,” you told her, “and he will let 
me fish. Perhaps father will take you 
if 1 ask him.” 

She leaned forward impulsively, and 
kissed you. 

“T’d like to, boy dear?” she laughed 
low and sweet, “but I’m going back to 
fairyland to help the Prince kill dragons.” 
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Drawing by R. E. Saunier 


The Scales of Justice 


By Evirn Lioyp 


RANT CROTHERS shook hands 
‘y with his friend, Tom Blair, at 


the ferry, bound for a village in 
the Santa Cruz mountains. 

“I envy you, old man,” Tom = was 
saving. “It will be pretty fine down 
there after the rains. I was there just 
a year ago, and it’s glorious. I sup- 
pose you will come back with a_ big 
crush on some shy country maid.” 

Crothers laughed, “You know me,” 
he replied. 

“But go easy; they are human you 
know, and IT have heard that they do 
have real hearts.” 

“Oh! PIL not do any damage. 
me. So long.” 

Crothers, a young lawyer of promi- 
nence, Was going to the country to get 
strong, after a long illness. He left 
the city on an afternoon late in Febru- 
ary, and reached Ben Lomond, the 
mountain town, at six o'clock. It was 
nearly dark. <A sign directed him to a 
hotel that was kept open all winter, 
and he struck out into a clump of 
madrona trees, following the board walk 
that led to the hostelry. 

The next morning bright and early, he 
jumped out of bed, ran to the window, 
and drank in the air with a new-found 
delight. 

“Ah! but this is fine,” he said. “I 
wonder why I never came here before.” 

After breakfast, he started for a walk 
up the track, supplied with a lunch 


Trust 


wrapped up in a paper, and a copy of 
the Rubaivat. Crothers never mentioned 
it to outsiders that he loved poetry, and 
particularly Omar. He passed Camp 
Thunder, and crossed the trestle. On 
the right, and just above the river, broad 
green hills sloped up toward the sky, and 
Crothers jumped the fence and began 
to ascend the steepest. He was still weak, 
and had to stop every few minutes for 
breath. Each time he turned and looked 
down toward the valley, it was a reve- 
lation. All the grain fields were green. 
All over the fields, in clumps and alone, 
were black stumps of trees. On the other 
side of the fields the mountains stood 
big and hollowed out by deep ravines. 
For miles and miles he could see the 
redwood trees, slim and straight, making 
the mountains a jungle of innumerable 
greens. He could see the river, too, 
from where he stood,—a frothy, rushing 
tangle of water that glided down through 
the trees and ferns, like a maddened 
serpent. It was the color of coffee, all 
roiled with mud, for there had been heavy 
rains the last week, and the water had 
not yet settled into its own clear green. 
Tired out, Crothers sat down on a pile 
of leaves, and leaned his back against a 
madrona tree. He pulled a pipe from 
his pocket, filled and lighted it, spread 
the Rubaiyat open, and looked around 
him. 

“God didn’t forget any kind of tree 
when he made this place,” he thought. 
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“There is a buck-eye, a bay tree, a live- 
oak, scrub-oak, and I don’t know what 
that thing is, and a pine, and a poplar 
and some hazel bushes.” 

He sighed, and tried to feel the beauty 
as it ought to be felt. He had felt 
cramped and insignificant in town and 
now was his chance to live as he liked, 
and be what he liked. He lowered his 
eyes to the page and read: 


A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 

Oh! wilderness were paradise enow. 


He looked up, and again let his eyes 
rove over the glorious country, and lis- 
tened to two birds twittering in an azalea 
bush close by, to the hoarse piping of the 
frogs down in a gully, to the jingling of 
bells oh an ox-team over across the 
fields, on the country road. Then there 
came over him a feeling of loneliness; 
he wanted something to complete the 
ecstasy his soul found in all that he saw 
around him. Perplexed, he looked up at 
the sky,--a blue, cloud-flecked sky, and 
then down at his book again. 

“T guess it must be the Thou I want,” 
he said. Then he laughed. Crothers 
had never sincerely cared much for girls. 
Many loves had been accredited to him, 
and there had been one in particular of 
which he was rather ashamed. Most of 
his flirtations had been mild, and did 
no harm, but when he made love to 
Helen Durrell, it was different. She was 
a beautiful blonde of good family, and 
occupied an enviable position in society. 
She treated all suitors with supreme 
indifference, and many a man had said 
to another, “Bet you can’t get more than 
a patronizing smile from Helen Dur- 
rell.” And they couldn’t. So Crothers 
thought he’d have a try. He was a fine- 
looking fellow, could be interesting when 
he chose, and he deliberately set about 
to show the boys what he could do in 
the love game. He didn’t know why he 
could not love her, but excused himself 
by saying that he never did care for 
blondes. When it was told at the club 


and at teas that Crothers and Miss Dur- 
rell were engaged, he thought it about 
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time to stop. He did so, explaining 
nonchalantly to his enquiring friends 
that it had been a most Platonic affair, 
and that they had simply grown tired 
of each other. No one told him how 
Miss Durrell felt about it. Doubtless 
the lady did not tell any one; but her 
smiles were few indeed, after that. And 
Crothers, during the stilly night often 
had the grace to blush for himself, an: 
feel ashamed, for he had made pretty 
desperate love for a trifler. 

So now, on this morning, he resented 
the vague longing for some one, and thai 
some one, a woman, to rejoice with him 
in this new world he looked at. He 
puffed loudly at his pipe and uttered an 
impatient “Bosh,” and turned a page. 
But all the same he felt a void,—an 
unexplainable lack in his life just then. 

“T guess this is too much for one per- 
son to take in,” he thought. “A fellow 
needs some help, somebody to talk to 
about it,—and by Jove, here she comes !” 

The sound of feet scuffling in dry 
leaves made him turn. He was in the 
shelter of a network of leaves, and could 
not easily be seen, but he could see a 
woman climbing slowly up the hillside. 
She was tall, almost as tall as himself, 
and he was called a big man. Her figure 
held one’s eye, rather than her face. 
Her body was large, and rounded into 
great, beautiful curves. A thin, white 
shirt-waist turned in deep at the neck 
showed a long, white, full throat, and the 
rolled-up sleeves exposed big, round arms 
equally as white. Her skirt was dark 
blue denim, and barely reached her slim 
ankles. When Crothers had noted all 
this, his glance sought her face. She 
had brown hair,—a dark brown that 
looked black at the roots and bronze on 
top, in the sun. Her brows were black 
and straight. He could not see her eyes, 
for she was looking on the ground. He 
did not like her mouth. Her lips were 
thin, and drooped noticeably; but they 
were red as berries, and from where he 
sat, they looked like a scarlet gash across 
her face. 

Crothers sat very still, and watched 
her. About ten feet away from him, she 
stopped, and turned toward the valley 
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THE SCALES 


as he had done. She lifted both hands 
to her face, and held her palms close to 
her cheeks. She looked down over the 
undulating land with the tenderness of 
a mother in her eyes. Then she startled 
Crothers by saying quite distinctly, “Oh, 
you beautiful things, I adore you.” 

She sat down on a low branch of an 
oak tree, and every little while she would 
say, “Isn’t it dear!” and, “I love it, I 
love it.” Her voice was a surprise. One 
expected deep, rich tones from the big 
throat, but they were very soft and 
light—almost childish, and left the 
impression that she was an extremely 
young girl. 

Crothers hardly knew what to do. His 
position was getting uncomfortable, and 
the girl showed no intention of going 
away. 

“Guess I’ll rattle these leaves,” he 
thought, and he stirred vigorously at the 
vround with his heel. Instantly the girl 
looked around, and said, “Oh!” It was 
not a startled exclamation, but rather 
one of displeased surprise, as though 
she resented his intrusion. 

“Who are you?” she calmly said, when 
he had emerged from behind the 
branches. 

“Well, my name is Grant,” he replied 
in a voice as unconcerned as her own. 
“What’s yours ?” 

The girl looked him over deliberately. 
Then her lips parted and showed per- 
fect teeth. Her smile was adorable. It 
was not so much a smile of the eyes as 
of the mouth. Indeed, her eyes were a 
bit scornful as she answered, “Well, my 
name is,—no, I’m not going to tell you 
what it is really. Let’s pretend that my 
name is Tsoult la Desirous.” 

Crothers stared amazed. “Do you live 
here?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have lived here all my life. 
| was born in that house you see down 
there by that shingle mill, see—the one 
with the vines all over it. Why do you 
ask ?”” 

“Because you chose such an unusual 
name. Where did you ever hear of it, 
what does it mean?” 

The girl looked at him with a quick 
glance of pity. 
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“Why, don’t you know? I supposed, 
of course, that you knew things like that. 
You look different from the men one 
usually sees around here. Didn’t you 
ever read a story called “The Forest 
Lovers’? No? I did once, and the girl 
in that story is called Isoult la Desirous. 
I think she is the sweetest woman I 
know of.” 

“Can I get the book here?” Crothers 
asked with an amused smile. 

“No—that is, you can’t buy it here. 
A friend of mine who comes down here 
for the summer, gave it to me. She 
gives me a great many beautiful books. 
I will loan you my book if you want 
it. What did you say your name is?” 

“Grant. You have the advantage over 
me, for that is my real name. Am I to 
call you Isoult ?” 

She laughed,—a shrill little tinkle of 
a laugh that contrasted oddly with the 
maturity and fullness of her figure. She 
rose from the ground, and came nearer 
Crothers. A step away from him, she 
stood still, and looked down upon him 
very seriously. Some distance away, her 
eyes had looked black, but Crothers now 
saw that they were blue, a deep, purplish 
blue, fringed heavily with black lashes. 

“IT have come up here every day for 
months and months, in the rain, and in 
the sun, and I have never seen any one 
here before. What does it all mean to 
you, I wonder. Do you love these trees 
as I do? Would you put your arms 
around them, and talk to them as I do?” 

“Not if you were here,” said Crothers. 
He looked up at her, and was ashamed 
of his flippancy. The smile had left 
her lips, and they were grave, and 
drooped at the corners, as he had seen 
them first. She turned away impatiently. 

“Oh, if you are that kind of a man, 
you may as well go down the hill, and 
stay away. This hill is all mine, you 
know,” and she swept her arm around 
with a languorous grace. “We,—the 
birds, and squirrels and butterflies up 
here, don’t like your kind.” 

“T beg your pardon, I do, indeed,” 
said Crothers, jumping up. “I came 
here only yesterday from San Francisco, 
and men are expected to say such things 
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up there. Here, it is different. I hope 
you will forgive me, and let me come 
to your hill every day. Will you come 
too? I should be glad to know you 
better. I need some one to enjoy this 
with me. I do not know you, and you 
do not know me, but if you will, we 
shall be friends. You say you come 
every day. Let us both come every day. 
I shall not try to find out who you are, 
I shall speak of you to no one, and you 
could not find out much about me here 
if you tried. Will you come, and bring 
“The Forest Lovers’, and read it to me?” 

She looked steadfastly into his eyes, 
then answered slowly, “Yes, I will. 1 
like you. Any man who will come up 
here with a pipe and the Rubaiyat is 
worth knowing. And you know, don’t 
you, that one meets so few people worth 
knowing.” She smiled up at him archly, 
and again her mouth was adorable. 

“T think it will be delightful to do 
that way. Nothing has happened for so 
long, and I get lonely sometimes. I must 
go now. The half-past eleven train just 
whistled, and I must go home. I shall 
be here tomorrow afternoon at two 
o'clock, and we will read. Good-bye.” 

Before he could answer, she had run 
down the hill like a deer. He looked 
after her, saw her jump the fence like 
a boy, and disappear through the trees. 

“Adventure number one,” he said, as 
he refilled his pipe. “I'd like to know 
whether that girl is a fool, or whether 
she is interesting and a new kind. 
Ill find out tomorrow. She has a fine 
nose.” 

That afternoon he walked down the 
road toward Felton, and thought of the 
girl all the way. The next morning he 
trifled around like a nervous woman, 
waiting impatiently for one o’clock. 
Precisely at one o’clock he started out, 
taking several magazines with him. 
When he reached the spot, he half 
expected to find her there although it 
was a half hour early. He sat down, 
began to smoke, and tried to read, but 
with every rustle of the leaves he looked 
up, and because it was only a squirrel 
or a lizard, he felt a foolish anger and 
threw rocks at the offending creatures. 


The 1:56 train whistled, and dashed 
across the trestle. He looked at his 
watch and said, “In four minutes she 
will be here, if she is a lady of her word.” 

But she was, apparently, not a lady 
of her word, for two o’clock came and 
so did three o’clock, but the lady did not. 

“IT don’t see why I should care,” he 
kept repeating. “What is she to me? 
Only I wouldn’t have climbed this pesky 
hill if I hadn’t thought she would be 
waiting. She had no business to mak« 
an engagement and not keep it. Think 
Vll go down, I might meet her.” 

As he started down, he saw her coming 
across the trestle, and he was astonished 
that his heart beat faster. He climbed 
a tree and waited for her, as she walked 
leisurely up the hill. She wore no hat. 
and had her hair braided in two thick 
plaits down her back. Under her arm 
she carried a book. Crothers did not let 
her know he was there. She looked 
around for a minute, and then said, 
“So,—you were that kind after all.” 

“No, Um not,’ he answered, and 
swung down from the tree. “But how 
long did you expect me to wait ?” 

“Yes, | know,” she replied. “I’m sorry 
I’m late, but I couldn’t find this book, 
and I wanted to bring it to you. Then, 
on my way, I found a little dog that had 
been hurt by the train, and I had to 
take him home and take care of him. 
But, I am here now. Are you glad?” 

“Yes, Isoult, I am very glad.” He put 
more tenderness in his reply than he had 
expected. He glanced quickly at her but 
her face was quite serene. They sat 
down on the ground, and she opened her 
book at once, and began to read. 
Crothers preferred to talk but she dis- 
couraged his attempts at conversation. 

“Don’t let us talk now, I want to 
read,” she said, when he asked her ques- 
tions. 

Crothers lay back and listened lazily 
to her voice. She read well, and spoke 
with her eyes as much as with her mouth. 
She sat a little below him, and he eould 
touch the ends of her hair without her 
knowing it. He put his hand to his 
face and smelled the perfume that came 
from the silken strands. He wanted to 
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‘cool, and white, and fragrant. There 


-was an intangible something about this 


girl that held him entranced. More 


~ beautiful women he had often met, but 
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‘none with this simplicity, this innocent 


charm, and this frank girlishness that 
contradicted so much her womanly body 
—the big, rounded limbs, and the grave 
scriousness of her thin, red, drooping 
mouth. 

He looked away, down into the green 
orain fields, and over the blue ridge of 
nountains, and sighed unconsciously. 
The girl looked up. 

“You are not listening at all. I am 
disappointed in you. I thought you 
would like this story. I do.” 

“T am listening. I do like it, but I 
want to enjoy the rest of what we have 
here. Aren’t you tired of reading now? 
Won't you tell me who you are, and how 
it is that you know so many things, 
living up here in the mountains all your 
life?” 

“There is nothing to tell. I went to 
school here, and then in Santa Cruz to 
the high school. Because I use correct 
grammar, and love nature, you seem sur- 
prised. We agreed not to tell each other 
who we are. I don’t care in the least 
who you are. I found that you like 
the things I love, and that you like me, 
so I have come here to see you. Don’t 
ask me any more, for I do not care to 
tell you any more. I told you once that 
my name is Isoult la Desirots.” 

“What do you desire?” asked Crothers 
after a short silence. 

“If you let me finish the story, you 
will find out what Isoult desires.” 

“Can’t you tell me now?” 

She looked at him earnestly, then half 
shut her eyes, and leaned toward him. 

“TIsoult desired to be loved,” she said 
softly. 

“Ts that the reason you call yourself 
Isoult?” asked Crothers, wondering at 
the girl’s s audacity. 

“y es, that is the reason. I desire to 
be loved,” she answered, with a dreamy 
look in her eyes still fastened on him. 

Crothers instinctively put out his hand 
to touch her face. He had never in his 
life wanted so much to kiss a woman 
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as he did then, and he did not try to 
hide his longing. The girl instantly sat 
bolt upright and laughed. 

“So, you are that kind of a girl,” he 
said. His tone cut more than the words. 

“If you want to kiss me, you may, 
but not today. I think I had better read, 
don’t you? I could not help wondering 
if you cared to kiss me, and I hated to 
ask you. So I found out. Don’t be 
offended, I shall not do it again.” 

“You say you have lived here in these 
mountains all your life?” 

“Yes, but as I told you, I have a 
friend who gives me many beautiful 
books. One learns many things from 
books,” she replied. “You must not 
eare what I do or what I say. We are 
only enjoying these hills together. Come, 
let us go up to the top. You can see 
all over the world up there.” 

Many days like this one followed. 
Every afternoon, promptly at two, 
Tsoult, as he had begun to call her, met 
him on the hill, and they read and talked, 
and breathed in the sweet air, and looked 
at the green fields with the clumps of 
black stumps, the foamy, little river that 
glided through the trees, the miles and 
miles of redwoods on the swelling moun- 
tains. They chased lizards, fed the 
squirrels and birds like two children, and 
a hundred times a day, Crothers’ hearty 
laugh over her girlish nonsense would 
ring out into the hills. Each day she 
seemed different. Sometimes she was 
gentle, mysterious, and puzzling, saying 
things that no other woman had dared to 
say to him. Sometimes she bubbled over 
with laughter, rollicking as a school-boy, 
almost boisterous in her fun. But every 
day, and always, he found in her an 
alluring womanliness, a childish sweetness 
that sent a feeling of gladness over him 
—glad because he knew her, and could 
touch her hand as they climbed the steep 
hills. Many times he wished that she 
would lean toward him again with her 
eves half-shut as they were on that other 
day. But she did not do it again, nor 
did she give him any opportunity to kiss 
her. Once he had tried it, but she had 
drawn away coldly, and had said, “When 
I want you to kiss me, I shall tell you. 
Don’t attempt it before then, unless you 
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wish to spoil our friendship.” And he 
had not attempted it again. 

In all their talks, she did not once 
allude to her home life or to anv of her 
people. He had not spoken of her at 
the hotel nor had he heard any mention 
of a girl who might be his Isoult. He 
liked the little mystery about her, and 
did not try to penetrate it. It was 
enough to be with her day after day, up 
there in the wooded hills, in the warm 
sunshine under the blue sky. He longed 
for her when he was not with her, and 
dreaded the hour when the sun sank low 
over the mountains, for then she always 
left him. She had insisted on leaving 
first, and he would watch her with wist- 
ful eyes, as she wended her way down the 
hill. He knew he loved her, but he did 
not dare tell her lest it end their meet- 
ings. “Surely, she must know,” he 
thought, “and I will tell her tomorrow.” 
But tomorrow would come, and still his 
love story would remain in his heart, for 
fear she would run away from him and 
never come back. She seemed such a 
child! 

Crothers had meant to stay in Ben 
Lomond two weeks. On Friday after- 
noon of the third week, he led his Isoult 
down by the river, and skipped flat peb- 
bles with her over the smooth part of the 
water. He watched her white arm gleam 
in the sunlight as it whisked back and 
forth through the air. Then he walked 
up to her and caught her wrist. 

“Don’t throw any more rocks. Come 
and sit down on that old tree, I want 
to talk to you.” 

She looked at him quickly, and fol- 
lowed him, saying nothing. She even let 
him take both her hands. 

“T am going away next Monday,” he 
said. 

“Why?” Her eyes were on the river, 
and her voice was low, but the little word 
meant nothing. 

“T cannot dream away my life here 
with you forever. Isoult dear, I have 
kept much to myself that I have wanted 
to say to you, but you must listen now.” 

She jumped up and silenced him with 
an imperious wave of her hand. 

“No. I know a much better way than 
that. Tonight you may write what you 
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have to say to me, and [ shall write what i she | 
I have to say to you. I will put my letter ~ had 
in the madrone tree up on the hill, in the.) ¢h@" 
morning. You bring yours up in the) He. 
afternoon, and leave it for me. I think | *“'P 
it more romantic to do that way—and— © 
besides, I want to. Then, if you have 2®™ 
anything more to say to me, you can) had 
say iton Sunday. Good-bye.” 4 rite 
ee 10 


She turned, and ran. Crothers did not | 
try to follow her. He was used to her 
quecr moods and her unaccountalle 
actions, and he loved every one of them. 
That night he wrote: 
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DEAR: In obedience to this new whim of 
yours, I shall write what I have to say. 
It is this—I love you. You know—you must 
have known it as long as I have. I think © 
the day you picked up the little dead bird 
and put your mouth on its head, and said, “ai 
“Poor little thing! How I love hurt things,” ~ = ) 
I knew first that I loved you. I am hurt, | ~ I 7 
dear, hurt and throbbing with love of you. tid 
My heart aches with love of you. The days 4 a : 
since 1 have been with you are more to ar 
me than any others of my life. How then. © io 
can I live more days, if you are not in them! — |. 1 
I know so little of you, and yet, so much. ein 
Each day you have shown me more and more | a 
of your beautiful character. I had _ not wil 
thought such women as you lived in these | ~ 
days. Ah! dear heart, you know all I would © sa 
say. 1 cannot write it. 1 must be near you, = 
with you, to tell you. You have kept your 7 
face, your mouth and eyes from me so long, ~ 
and I have wanted to touch them with my ~ 
mouth and eyes—oh, I have wanted to kiss |~ 
and kiss you,—and now, that you have never |~ 
let me, I can searce wait until tomorrow 
to tell you this, to say the words, and watch | 
your eyes to see if there be any answering © 
love-light in them. 

I wonder what you will have to say to me. 
You will be kind, dear? You would not 
have come to me in the hills all these days 
if you did not care. I have been patient. 
1 have not dared to offend you. I have 
waited for some sign from you to show me (| 45, 
that I might speak. You have not shown ~ 4, | 
me that I may, and now, because I cannot © 
stay any longer in this exquisite world up 
here, I must tell you, unbidden. 

May I come again soon, and some day 
take you back with me? Will you be my 
wife, Isoult? Dear, dear, what more can | 
say? 
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Always and faithfully yours, 
GRANT C. CROTHERS. 


The next afternoon he hastened to the | 
madrone tree. With trembling, cager © 
fingers he drew forth the letter he found 
there. He had seen her writing before— 
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she had brought him a poem which she 
had copied—and the sight of the heavy, 
characteristic lines quickened his pulse. 
He read the first words with a start of 
surprise. They were, “Dear Mr. Croth- 
ers.” He had never told her his other 
name. She had called him Grant, and 
had not asked further about him. “She 
must have heard it somehow,” he 
thought, and read on: 


I fear what I have to say may pain you 
somewhat. I know, of course, that you love 
me, and I feel that this love is a serious 
thing with you—that it is no simple affaire 
de coeur that will be forgotten when you 
go back to town. 

You have heard me mention a dear friend 
who gives me books. Her name is Helen 
Durrell. Last summer, she told me what a 
contemptible cad you had been toward her; 
how you had drawn her love by sheer force 
of your own charming personality just to 
be able to say that you were the only man 
who meant anything to Helen Durrell. She 
did not complain. She told me because her 
heart ached with the burden of its hurt 
pride, and she knew I would comfort her. 
I love her more than any woman in the 
world, and 1 have longed for a chance to 
revenge her, little dreaming it would ever 
come, 

A day or two before you came, she wrote 
that she had heard you were coming here 
for a week or so. She had described you, 
and when you arrived that night I saw you 
and recognized you. She had told me just 
what kind of a man you are—the kind of 
women and books you like. Oh, she had 
studied every phase of your nature, that she 
might always please you! 

| know my own power, and forewarned 
as I was, it was easy enough to entrap you. 
! watched you go up the hill that morning, 
and followed you, and the rest was easily 
managed. Of course, you could have found 
out who I am, but I risked that. You 
cannot condemn me in any way—not once 
did I lead you to think I cared for you. 
My actions have been as open and frank as 
though I were your sister. I am not ashamed 
of setting about deliberately to win your 
love. My object was unselfish, and you 
deserved to have the tables turned. Perhaps 
you will not soon win another woman’s love 
just for the fun of seeing what you can do. 
| may be mistaken, but I think your love 
for me is deep and serious, and that you 
will not soon get over it. You have said 
nothing. but oh, the things you have looked, 
the things you have felt! Did I not love 
Helen so much, I should be inclined to feel 
sorry for you. If she ever hears of this, 


she will be deeply offended and humiliated. 
I trust, therefore, that you will never men- 
lt is hardly likely that you will. 


tion it. 
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As for myself, I have enjoyed the days. 
You are an interesting man, and a pleasant 
companion. But I cannot forgive your break- 
ing Helen’s heart, and therefore do not desire 
further friendship with you. 

My name is Beatrice Day Madison, and I 
am the wife of Howard Madison—the writer 
of whom you have undoubtedly heard. He is 
in New York at present, and my only fear 
is that he may not sanction my little revenge 
for Helen, when I tell him. The only part 
of the whole affair I am ashamed of is 
that I always left my wedding ring at home, 
when I went to meet you. 

And now, good-bye. I do not ask forgive- 
ness, or want it. 

B: D. M. 


Crothers slowly folded the letter. Dur- 
ing the reading of it a sickening clutch 
came at his heart, and his hands trem- 
bled so that the closely written’ pages 
shook, and when at last he turned his 
eyes from the paper and looked toward 
the valley, he could see only a green 
mist before him. Heé was too dazed, too 
hurt to think clearly. The only thought 
that surged through his mind was, “She 
does not care, she does not care.” 

He opened the letter and read it 
through again. Then he tore it into a 
hundred tiny shreds, and let them flutter 
in the breeze, off beyond the hill. He 
reached up in the tree after his own 
letter and read what he had written. 
Then he leaned his head wearily against 
the tree, and said aloud, “Isoult, Isoult, 
what shall I do?” 

He stood there a long time, going over 
in his memory every hour he had spent 
with her, recalling every look, every tone 
of hers, and often he would say, under 
his breath, “Dear, I love you.” 

The afternoon waned. The sun sank 
lower and lower, and when the last ray 
went behind the top of the mountain, 
Crothers took a pencil and wrote at the 
end of his letter: 

I have read what you left for me. I have 
thought it all over for three hours. There 
is only one thing I have to say, and it is, 
I love you, and thank you for the lesson 
you have taught me. I have had but three 
weeks of you, but one can live many years 
on memories. That, I mean to do. Good-bye, 


and may God bless you, and keep you always 
happy as you deserve to be.” 


He put the letter back in the tree, and 
walked slowly down the hill. 








A Song of the Sea 


By H. Dumont 


O, give me a song or a tale of the sea— 

Of waves running high and of winds blowing free! 
With a gale on the quarter, the reefs far to lea, 
At the helm of a good ship is where I would be. 


Far, far from the shadow that darkens the shore; 
Released from the spectres that knock at the door 
Of my heart and awaken sad mem’ries of yore, 
Shall I be if I roam the wild seas evermore. 


Then out where the green fields roll unfenced and wide ; 
Away where all sorrow is flung overside; 

Far over the shelt’ring horizon to glide 

In the path of the moon—there is where I would bide! 

















ULLY two hundred sailing craft 
are maintained for pleasure on 
the bay of San Francisco. By 
far the larger number of these are 
enrolled in one or other of the half- 
dozen yacht clubs, but a few are unat- 
tached and fly no distinguishing burgee. 
Most of these vessels are of too small 
dimensions to be satisfactory, for ocean 
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make long cruises occasionally. he nese 
schooner Lurline, formerly owned by © eee 
John D. Spreckels, but now by Mr. Sin- e ‘* 





clair of Pasadena, was at the Samoan © the 
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sailed up and down the bay of San Francisco 


have the yawl Tramontava, owned by H. 
/R. Simpkins, and the schooner Aggie, 
‘formerly owned by E. A. Wiltsee and 
snow by J. V. Coleman. The yawl Frolic, 
B built 
’ Harrison, has sailed to Cape Nome and 


for the late Commodore C. H. 


back to San Francisco. 
Most yachtmen, after they have sailed 


Sup and down the bay of San Francisco 


for several years, conceive a strong desire 
to venture forth upon the waters of the 
great ocean. Accordingly, early last 


"year I accepted with alacrity an invita- 
» tion from my old friend, Dr. T. L. Hill, 
/ formerly Commodore of the San Fran- 
© cisco Yacht Club, to join a party on a 


cruise to southern waters in the sloop 
Nellie, then owned by Dr. Hill and Vice- 
Commodore H. H. Jenness. The Nellie 
is a heavily built, beamy sloop about 
forty-five feet long over all and, being of 
the old type, without overhangs fore or 
aft, of nearly the same length on the 


' water-line. She was originally a center- 


) board boat, but the board dropped out 
» and was not replaced, a skag being added 


» to her keel. 
> the 
formerly Commodore of the San Fran- 





> and myself, 


The party was made up of 
owners, with R. S. Bridgman, 
cisco Yacht Club, Julius E. Back, owner 
of the sloop Catherine, W. S. Morrison, 





J. M. Creagh, photo 


At 3:15 on Saturday afternoon, May 
28th, we cast off moorings at Sausalito, 
with full sail hoisted. A strong, gusty 
wind was blowing, and off Hurricane 
guich the Nellie was “knocked down” 
till the water reached to the windows of 
the cabin. As soon as the gulch was 
passed, she came up again, but off Yellow 
Bluff was struck by another “woolly”. 
There was a sharp, cracking, splitting 
noise, and our jib was blown out. Taking 
the torn canvas aboard, we managed to 
hoist enough of it to keep her head off, 
and made for Sausalito. 

After diving on board, a reef was 
turned into the mainsail, and shortly 
after midnight we left our moorings for 
the second time. A moderate northwest- 
erly breeze was blowing and we were 
pleased to observe that the yacht behaved 
well under the new rig. We beat out past 
Fort Point through the Golden Gate, 
breasting Point Bonita at 1:20 a. M. on 
Sunday, the course being south by west. 
At 2 a. mM. the wind was light from the 
southwest, and short tacks were made off 
shore. Toward 3 o’clock in the morning 
all but the two on watch retired to bed. 
At 7 a. M. Point San Pedro was abeam. 
As the wind was southwest, a leg off 
shore was made. At 8:30 a. M. the light 
of Point Montara. near the entrance of 
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Halfmoon Bay, was abeam. Off the 
Point is a dangerous ridge of rocks, 
named the Colorado Reef, on which the 
steamer Colorado ran ashore in 1868. In 
1873 the sailing vessel Aculeo was lost on 
the reef. On July 20th of this year the 
revenue cutter Daniel Manning ran on 
to the rocks at this point in a heavy fog. 
She was steaming very slowly, the sea 
was smooth, the wind light and the tide 
low. At high water she was pulled off 
by a coasting steamer and reached Sausa- 
lito uninjured. Though the cutter was 
just to the south of Montara Point and 
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pects. With six on board, the watches were 


easily arranged. From 8 a. M. to noon)7 


and from 8 p. M. to midnight, Jenness 


and Inkersley were on deck; from noon)™ 
to 4 p. Mm. and from midnight to 4 a. 4.77 


Hill and Back; from 4 A. M. to 8 A. M. 
and from 4 Pp. M. to 8 p. M. Bridgman 
and Morrison. Though we had on board 
two ex-Commodores, and a Vice-Com- 
modore, only two titles were uscd, 


Dr. Hill being called “Doctor” and 1% 


being dubbed “Professor.” We lacked, 


but did not miss, the “Judge,” “Colonel” | i 
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the horn on Pigeon Point, twenty-eight 
miles away, was clearly audible, the Mon- 
tara fog whistle was not heard. 

After breakfast all the Nellie’s crew 
sat on deck or in the cockpit enjoying 
the freshness and brightness of the morn- 
ing, rejoicing at our escape from desks 
and office chairs, and watching the coast, 
from which we were four or five miles 
distant. A small craft was making into 
Halfmoon Bay. The steamer Umatilla, 
on her way down the coast, passed half 
a mile further out to sea than the Nellie, 
replying to our brass cannon with three 
toots of her whistle. Throughout the 
day, until 6:30 in the evening, long legs 
down the coast were made, with short 


—the wind was light from the southwest 


and “General,”’ who on shore seem as 


inevitable as death and taxes. 


At a distance of about four miles | 


from Pigeon Point, sheets were eased 
and a course south by east laid. When 


the Vice-Commodore and the Professor | 
came on watch at 8 p. Mm. Pigeon Point } 
light was in full sight and was abreast 7 
of the port beam at 8:25 p.m. The wind ie 
was very light, the sea smooth and the 


weather warm and cloudy. Not much 
progress was made during this watch. 


At 1:36 on Monday morning Pigeon 2 


Point light was lost and one and a half 


hours later Point Pinos light was picked § 
up. A large steamer passed on the & 
The wind freshened © 


starboard hand. 
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considerably, and about daylight a school 
of whales was to be seen sporting and 
spouting. Near the close of Back and 
Bridgman’s watch the steering wheel 
suddenly refused to perform its office. 
On examination, it was discovered that 
the head of the rudder-stock had been 
worn completely off by continual twist- 
ing and chafing. In this hour of need 
the Vice-Commodore’s practical skill in 
sca faring matters came out, and under 
his directions a jury steering-gcar was 
rigged, a hole being fortunately found 
in the after part of the rudder. An iron 
pin was passed through the hole, loops 
of whale-line were passed over the pro- 
jecting ends of the pin and the lines 
carried to blocks on the rail, the blocks 
being forced outward by short spars 
braced against the deck and the cockpit. 
The jury gear served excellently for the 
rest of the trip. By good fortune the 
wind was light and the water smooth 
when the mishap occurred, so that little 
difficulty was experienced in doing the 
work, 

‘The coast between Point Pinos and 
Piedras Blaneas is bold and rocky; pic- 
turesque to look at from a safe distance, 
but inhospitable and cruel to the vessel 
driven upon it by stress of weather. At 8 
in the evening the yacht was abreast of 
Piedras Blancas light, which bore E.N.E. 
and was distant about eight miles. ‘The 
sky was clear, with a brilliant moon; 
there was a stiff breeze and a heavy sea. 
A large tramp steamer, with lights burn- 
ing brightly, passed us within a quarter 
of a mile, evidently bound up the coast. 
Toward midnight the wind moderated 
and no lights were in sight. 

Karly on Tuesday morning San Luis 
Obispo light was picked up, and shortly 
after 2 o’clock we were abreast of Port 
Harford light, the wind blowing fresh 
from the northwest. The course was 
kept steadily through the night, Point 
Arguello being passed at 7:30 in the 
morning. Another glorious day—light, 
fleeey clouds on the horizon and a pleas- 
ant breeze of about twelve miles. Two 
hours later Point Concepcion was 
rounded and we were in Santa Barbara 
channel. The air became warmer, the 
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Bringing in the baby jib top sail (top): Dr. Ifill 
at the wheel (center); the Professor's watch. 
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Inkersley, photo 


sea smoother and we enjoyed ideal sail- 
ing on summer seas. The wind kept 
lightening, until shortly after noon we 
were becalmed, with Santa Rosa, one of 
the group of nine islands in the Santa 
Barbara channel, twenty miles away on 
our starboard hand. Polishing brass- 
work, washing towels and dishcloths and 
similar tasks employed all hands. 
Toward 4 o’clock a northwest wind 
began to blow, and soon the Santa Bar- 
bara lighthouse came into view. Our 
skiff, which had hitherto been carried 
on deck, had been thrown overboard to 
tighten her seams. She was towing 
astern, and, the sea being somewhat 
rough, she alternately ran down the 
waves upon us and was jerked away to 
the full length of the painter. Ere long 
the painter parted and the small boat 
was alone on the broad Pacific ocean. 
We could not leave her to her fate, for 
we knew that we should need her later; 
but in a stiff breeze and heavy sea it was 
no easy task to recover her. Hauling in 
the main sheet, we put about. As we 
rushed past the bobbing craft, Bridgman 
grabbed her with a boathook, but could 
not hold on, the boathook being pulled 








—May 28th we cast off moorings at Sausalito § 


from his hands. Again we put about 
and made for her, trying to sail as close 
as possible to her without running her 
down. Three or four attempts to grap- 
ple her to us with hooks of steel were 
unsuccessful, and there was hot talk of 
abandoning her. At last, however, the 
“Doctor,” resigning the wheel, seized the 
skiff with the grappling hooks and held 
on. She was hauled aboard; the main 
sheet was slacked out and we were on our 
course again. 

Toward evening the wind fell and we 
found ourselves rocking to and fro in a 
heavy ground swell. The main boom 
slashed violently from side to side, rack- 
ing the whole boat. But big as the waves 
were, none of them broke, the oil coming 


up from the petroleum-bearing strata | 


beneath the ocean preventing them. Our 
purpose had been to put into Santa Bar- 
bara, where the wives of two of our com- 
pany were awaiting at the Hotel Potter 
the arrival of the yacht. But without 
wind there was no possibility of making 
the port. About dark a light breeze 
came up from the northwest, and, as it 
quickly freshened, we decided to keep 
right on our course and make San Pedro 
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as quickly as possible. Santa Barbara 
light continued in view for several hours, 
but at 4:30 on Wednesday morning was 
hull down. Half an hour later Point 
Hueneme was sighted and at 7:30 was 
abeam. We were bowling along merrily 
under a northwest breeze, the mainland 
a few miles off on our port and the 
islands of the Santa Barbara channel in 
a haze on our starboard hand. Passing 
Point Dume and Point Vincente, we 
came in sight of Point Firmin. This is 
a bold, bare headland, with a lighthouse 
at its seaward end. At 6:10 p. mM. Point 
Firmin was abeam. 

founding the end of the big break- 
water, which is intended to make a good 
harbor at San Pedro, we followed the 
channel past Dead Man’s Island into 
a slough on both sides of which merchant 
ships were moored in close array. Lum- 
ber-yards and wharves gave the town of 
San Pedro quite a busy and active 
appearance. About an hour after the 








power-boat had taken us in tow we cast 
off the line and dropped anchor just 
astern of the handsome yawl Evian of 
distance from 





op =O New York and a short 
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the winter anchorage of the South Coast 
Yacht Club. Our voyage was ended. 

After having lowered and snugged 
down the sails, three of the crew—the 
Benedicts—went ashore; and three—the 
Bachelors—stayed aboard and attended 
to the preparation of supper. The “Doc- 
tor” and Mr. Morrison tried to get into 
telegraphic or telephonic communication 
with Santa Barbara, where the partners 
of their joys and sorrows were anxiously 
looking for the Nellie. 

Thus ended a very pleasant and suc- 
cessful cruise, the only uncomfortable 
experience being the rolling about in a 
heavy sea and flat calm off Santa Bar- 
bara. The weather was _ splendid 
throughout ; no fog, a bright moon, good 
but not tempestuous breezes, and only 
just enough mishaps to lend spice and 
variety to existence. It had been intended 
originally to sail over to Santa Catalina 
and possibly down to San Diego in the 
yacht, but, as the steering-gear was out 
of order and the sails not in the best of 
condition, it was decided to end the 
cruise at San Pedro and to reach Avalon 
by steamer. 
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Drawing by Mary Wellman 


California’s Garden Calendar 


By KE. J. Wickson 
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Professor of Agricultural Practice, University of California 


MAY 


AY gathers the last of the exposed 
places into the frost-free period 
which the thermal situations 

entered weeks and months before, conse- 
quently thought of protection may be 
abandoned and the tenderest plants 
brought into the open air everywhere 
except perhaps in the high mountain 
valleys below the snow peaks. All seeds 
can still be sown for succession of bloom 
or of esculent parts and thus is the 
reputation of California for continuous 
beauty and year-around freshness of 
vegetables, justified. But May work in 
the garden should proceed with different 
motive and method from those of the 
many rainfall months preceding. The 
secrets of success are: conserving the 
moisture from the winter and spring 
rainfall and the judicious addition of 
moisture by irrigation. Seed should be 
placed deeper in the earth because the 
immediate surface must be kept loose 
and fine and will, therefore, become dry 
and inert, while the roots extend in a 
moist lower layer. The finely-pulverized 
dry surface protects this moist layer 
from the thirsty air; therefore, plant 
low and keep the upper earth free from 
roots by the constant action of the hoe 
and rake. The new comer from the land 
of summer rains must learn a new hand- 


ling of old tools during his first May 
in the California garden—stirring the 
soil deeply and preventing crusting at 
or near the surface. It is not enough 
to cut or scrape away the weeds with a 
flat motion of the hoe: the blade should 
be sent down three or four inches with a 
strong stroke and the surface deeply 
loosened and pulverized. 

May is the planting month for tender 
plants and for summer blooming bulbs 
in places where April is too wet or 
frosty. It is also a planting month of 
considerable importance near the coast, 
becanse a summer of less heat and 
greater aerial moisture favors planting 
later than in the interior valley. It is 
not that there is less advantage in early 
work near the coast, but that late plant- 
ing is less apt to be disappointing. 
Therefore, as one takes up winter and 
spring flowering bulbs when their foliage 
dies, the vacant places can be covered 
with late sown annuals or better still by 
planting out seedlings already stockily 
grown in the cold frame or open-air seed 
bed. The beginner usually has much 
to learn of the advantage in transplant- 
ing such seedlings compared with the 
growth from seed in place. The garden 
continuously well filled with varied sum- 
mer and autumn bloom is the reward of 
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‘the one who always has seedlings in 


reserve for transplanting. 

May is the month to learn the value 
of the mulch, and then one will practice 
it all the year. The clippings from the 
lawn furnish a continuous supply of 
mulch: make a thick carpet of it around 
all newly transplanted seedlings. It 
protects the soil from the thirsty air and 


‘it lowers the temperature a_ little— 


reducing to a minimum the shock of 
also promotes the 
growth from late sown seeds which might 
perish from lack of moisture just after 
The more frequently the 
lawn is cut the better are the clippings 
fora mulch. Not only do they have the 
summer use described, but in the rainy 
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season they cushion the stroke of the 
heavy rain drops and protect the sur- 
face from crusting. 

May is the starting time for the gor- 
geous autumn display of chrysanthe- 
mums. Start the plants from cuttings 
of the vigorous spring shoots from the 
old stock. Cut loose entirely from the 
old roots and trust the soft tissue to 
make better new ones for itself. Some 
growers do best with tip euttings—the 
top six or eight inches of the new shoot 
planted two thirds of its length in the 
ground, but the lower parts of the stems 
also do well. For grand color effects in 
the California open-air garden all 
through the autumn and early winter, 
the chrysanthemum has no rival. 


A Gril Violin-Maker 


By ZoE GREEN RADCLIFFE 


NDER the eaves of a quaint old 

house in San Jose, California, 

that is in itself full of historic 
interest, is the work-shop of Miss Grace 
Barstow, the only woman violin-maker 
in America—in fact, so far as can be 
ascertained, the only one in the world. 
She is the granddaughter of Judge A. 
L. Rhodes, a pioneer jurist of Santa 
Clara county. His home has always 
been a musical and artistic center, and 
since her infancy, Miss Barstow’s sur- 
roundings have been such as to encour- 
age and strengthen the poetic tempera- 
ment that was hers by right of inheri- 
tance. 

The Rhodes residence, which is also 
Miss Barstow’s home, is situated on the 
Alameda, San Jose’s famous drive, and 
is the house that was brought around 
the Horn in 1850 by Commodore Stock- 
ton. Later is was purchased by Baron 
Bendeleben and during his tenancy was 
the scene of many an _ extravagant 
revelry. House-parties were entertained 





in regal style and fox-hunting was a 
favored pastime. In those days the 
house was surrounded by a beautiful, 
well-kept park of many acres and was 
the show place of the county. When it 
passed into the possession of Judge 
Rhodes, it lost none of its romantic 
atmosphere. The late Mrs. Rhodes was 
a lover of music and her home became 
a rendezvous for musicians. As a child, 
she loved the instrument that could sing 
with joy or sob with woe, and heard, over 
and over again, the story of her ancestor, 
Judge S. R. Cravens of Indiana, who, 
without the advantages of a musical 
training, possessed a rare natural skill 
that made him a marvel in the country 
town where he resided and administered 
justice. It was no uncommon thing, so 
tradition has it, to see a crowd in front 
of the court-house, listening to the stir- 
ring melody that came from within, 
where, with violin in hand, the judge 
was soothing his tired nerves with music 
during a recess of his court. 
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GRACE BARSTOW, THE ONLY WOMAN VIOL 


Small wonder is it, then, that the 
little girl began the study of music 
at an early age. By the time she was 
eleven years old, she had begun to work 
seriously and made rapid progress under 
such teachers as Griffin, Rosewald and 
Camillo Urso. Then she went to Berlin, 
where she was one of a successful seven, 
out of thirty-two applicants, to be 
admitted to the Hoch Schule, where her 
studies were personally supervised by 
Wirth and Joachim. 

From the time her childish fingers 
had reveled amid the strings and curves 
of the instrument she loved so vell, the 
young girl had longed to make a violin, 
to build one herself, but kept the desire 
hidden away in the depths of her modest 
soul as an impossible dream. But on 
her return to America, the idea began to 
reassert itself and grew upon her until 
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4IN-MAKER IN AMERICA, IN HER WORKSHOP 


A. P. Hill, photo 


at last she confided her long-cherished @ 


hope to her grandmother, Mrs. Rhodes. 
With characteristic sympathy and} 


appreciation, Mrs. Rhodes encouraged} 
her granddaughter and immediately sent? 
to Germany for wood with which to® 
begin work. A small workshop  was/ 
fitted up and when the wood, ordinary 
looking blocks of pine which the cus- 


toms service had made very costly,7 
arrived, Miss Barstow was ready tof 
begin work. 

Day after day found the 


young 
artisan at her workbench, learning how 
to manipulate the various tools, carving 
and fitting each part with infinite 
patience. But at last the dozens of 
little pieces were joined in one symmet- 
rical whole. The strings were drawn} 
over the sonorous chest and the first 


girl 










violin ever made by a California 











A GIRL 


was ready for the test that should rele- 
gate it to the wood-pile or give it an 
honorable place in the history of musical 
instruments. 

In the presence of half a dozen ner- 
vously anxious friends, Miss Barstow 
gave her violin its preliminary trial. 
Trembling with hope and fear, aghast, 
now that her work was complete, at her 
own temerity, her hand failed to grasp 
the bow with its accustomed steadiness 
and her fingers sought the strings with 
uncertain touch. The result was an 
unpleasant moan that made her audience 
shiver with apprehension. But the better 
trained ear of the young violinist heard 


encouragement in the sound. With 
steadied nerves she continued and as she 
played, the little crude, unpainted 


instrument sang with a sweetness and 
clarity of tone that more than repaid 
for eut and aching fingers and months 
of patient toil. 

Since that eventful day, Miss Barstow 
has made six violins, improving on each 
until the last is said by experts to possess 

delightfully rich, and at the same 
time, brilliant tone. Her inventive 
genius is frequently taxed when desirable 
material is not at hand. Her first violin, 
for instance, was stained an exquisite 
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shade of red with a coloring matter 
obtained by soaking redwood in alcohol. 
She also designed the scroll of the violin 
head and other violin-makers have since 
complimented her by copying its pecul- 
iarly graceful outlines. 

The base-bar in every violin has fre- 
quently to be changed until a satisfac- 
tory tone has been obtained. She found, 
after many experiments, that the native 
redwood is a delightful substitute for 
the woods commonly used for that pur- 
pose. The base-bar in the violin made 
last by her is a strip off a redwood post, 
which for over forty years, was a grape- 
vine support in the grounds of the 
Rhodes residence. This old wood, when 
struck, emits such a ringing sound that 
she has decided to experiment. still 
further with it and use it in the con- 
struction of her next violin, making the 
top, or belly of the redwood. 

Miss Barstow has not only accom- 
plished wonders in her workshop, but she 
has found time to perfect a repertoire 
in which Paganini, Sarasate, Mendel- 
sohn, Bruck and Beethoven are con- 
spicuous. She is in Switzerland, attend- 
ing the Conservatory of Music at Geneva, 
to which she was recently admitted, after 
having passed a difficult examination. 


By IsaBEL WINSLOW 


How green the hills. 


Some weeks agone 


On every gently rolling crest— 
Pulsing and warm as woman’s breast— 
Shone verdant tints; but now 


Lush grasses, tangled thick with wild flowers, gay 
Clothe all the slopes, and tell us it is May. 


How blue the sky! 


e 


The time is past 


For storm and stress and drenching rain— 
Quickening the earth with pregnant pain— 


And now the sun is king; 


And Flora scatters all along the way 
That wealth of bloom which tells us it is May. 














THE BLACKSMITH 


By Alberta Bancroft 





Drawing by Harold Sickal 


There’s not a thing upon this earth our blacksmith cannot do: 

He builds the chimneys, mends the locks, and shoes the horses, too. 
He sews the harness, files the keys, and shingles all the sheds; 

He puts up kitchen shelves, and nails the rollers to their beds. 
He’s little, and he’s very dark, and comes from Italy. 

He made a tiny horseshoe and a candlestick for me. 

My brother says that he would be a “winner” through and through— 
Except he coined some money once, which he’d no “right to do; 

But barring that, he surely is a most efficient man— 

I don’t see why, for everyone makes money when he can. 
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In the Great Northwest 


More About the Exposition at Portland, Oregon, 
to Open June Ist. 


By Frank L. Merrick 


Photographs by the Lewis and Clark Official Photographic Co. 


HE Lewis and Clark Exposition to 
open at Portland in June will be 
the first international exposition 


the United States gov- 
ernment ever held west 
of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Primarily, it will 
demonstrate the mar- 
velous progress of the 
Pacific coast. Five mil- 
lion people live in 
the section of country 
which is directly inter- 
ested in making the 
exposition the true ex- 
ponent of its develop- 
ment. 

This world’s fair will 
celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of 
the exploration of the 
Oregon country by an 
expedition commanded 
by Captains Meriweth- 
er Lewis and William 
Clark, and planned by 
President Jefferson. 
The Oregon country, 
which comprised what 
is now the states of 
Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and parts of 
Montana and Wyom- 





started on their long and_ perilous 
journey to the Pacific coast. Although 
this eventful undertaking was not pri- 
marily one of adven- 
ture, the trip was full 
of exciting and inter- 
esting happenings. 
And that it was not 
lacking in romance is 
shown by the journals 
of Captain Lewis in 
which he mentions the 
brave and heroic deeds 
performed by Saca- 
jawea, the Indian girl 
who guided the party 
and who was instru- 
mental in its reaching 
its destination. After 
eighteen months of 
toilsome journeying, in 
which the travelers 
suffered many _hard- 
ships, the Pacific ocean 
was reached at the 
mouth of the Colum- 
bia river. The sur- 
rounding country was 
explored and the party 
then started on its re- 
turn trip, reaching St. 
Louis, the starting 
point, September 25, 
1806, having been ab- 





ing, was the only ac- 
quisition of territory 
made by the United States through 
discovery. It was just after the formal 
transfer of the Louisiana territory to 
the United States that the sturdy band 
of explorers under Lewis and Clark 


MERIWETHER LEWIS 


Statue by Lopez gent nearly two and a 
half years. 

The result of this expedition, the 
acquisition of the great Oregon country 
by right of discovery, extended our 
frontier to the Pacific ocean, adding a 
vast and rich territory to our domain. 
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THE BRIDGE OF NATIONS AND THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS ON THE PENINSULA 


The sentiment which inspired the people 
of the Pacific northwest in the prep- 
aration of this great exposition is there- 
fore one in which every American must 
share. It celebrates the centennial of 


the peaceful acquisition of a wilderness 
that has yielded up its riches generously 
as a reward for the unceasing toil of 


the pioneer and homebuilder. Where 
the savage dwelt, a few decades ago, 
are now highly cultivated farms and 
the flourishing cities of a progressive 
people. 


The growth of the Oregon country in 
the past fifty years has been remark- 
able. From a population of 13,294 
in 1850 the country has been so rapidly 
settled that its people now number 
1,700,000. While the states are essen- 
tially agricultural, extensive manufac- 
turing interests have developed until 
their value in 1900 was $175,000,000. 
Foreign commerce plays an important 
part in the progress of this great coun- 
try, its value amounting to $50,000,000 
yearly. 














—where the landscape artist has shown his genius 




















The production of gold, 
silver, copper, and lead is 
valued at $70,000,000. This 
enormous growth of popula- 
tion and wealth over so vast 
a territory in so short a time, 
has much to do with the im- 
portance of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition to the 
world at large. The exposi- 
tion has a local as well as an 
international value to those 
who participate. The attend- 
ance from the states of the 
Pacific coast will be large, 
and many will come from the 
middle west and the far east, 
so that the exposition must 
prove to be an incentive to 
trade beyond estimate. 

In speaking of this wonder- 
ful country mention of its 
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scenic grandeur must be 
made in passing. No matter 
what kind of scenery one may 
desire, it is here. Mountains 








upon mountains, snow-capped 
peaks, waterfalls, rock-ribbed 
rivers, foothills, lava beds, 
bays, caves and lakes are at 
the choosing of the sightseer. 
Perhaps the most charming 
bit of scenery is that along 
the Columbia river from Ce- 
lilo westward to where the: 
Willamette joins its waters. 
The river’s course is marked 
by beetling cliffs, with here 
and there waterfalls of rare 
beauty. In natural scenery, 
it rivals the Rhine and the 
Hudson. 

Portland, the exposition 
city, is the principal city of 
the northwest coast, and has 
a population of 130,000. It 
holds extensive commercial 
intercourse with the whole 
world, the chief export com- 
modities being lumber, flour and grain. 
The city does a wholesale business of 
$175,000,000 annually and the product 
of its factories was $50,000,000 last 
vear. The name of the “Rose City” 
has been given this western metropolis 








on account of the large number of beau- 
tiful roses that are constantly in bloom 
here all the year round. The climate is 
exceptionally mild on account of the 
warm currents of the Pacific ocean. 
Mild winters and cool summers are the 
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LOGS FROM THE FORESTRY BUILDING ARE RAFTED 
INTO THE LAKE AND FROM THERE HAULED BY 
WIRE CABLE AND DONKEY ENGINE OVER A SKID 
ROAD UP INTO THE GROUNDS 


rule. It is in the first rank of American 
cities for health, the death rate being 
only 9.5 per thousand of population. 
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Portland is equipped with complete sys- 
tems of electric railways, 163 miles in 
length, extending to every part of the 
city, and all of them running to the 
exposition grounds. Thus the visitor to 
the exposition in 1905 may choose his 
quarters in any section of the city, how- 
ever remote from the exposition grounds 
and be assured of means of travel within 
reasonable time between the centennial 
and his lodgings. From the central por- 
tion of the city the grounds may be 
reached by the street railways in fifteen 
minutes. 

In choosing the site for the expo- 
sition the many interests of the city 
were duly considered, with the result 
that the most convenient, the most 
beautiful and the most picturesque site 
was selected. It occupies 406 acres 
adjoining the principal residential dis- 
trict of Portland. 

The beauty of the site and the superb 
view to be had from it, are far beyond 
an adequate description. They must 
be seen to be thoroughly appreciated. 
Nestling at the base of the foothills of 
the Cascade range, on the gentle slopes 
and terraces overlooking Guild’s lake 
and the Willamette river, with an unob- 
structed view of sixty-five miles which 
cmbraces the snow-capped peaks of Mt. 
Hood and Mt. St. Helens, the sight pre- 
sents a picture entirely original in expo- 
sition building. There is no need here 
to build papier mache mountains as 
scenic accessories for refreshment pur- 
poses. One may sit on a commanding 
roof garden and while dining, drink in 
the pictorial sublimeness of real snow 
peaks of mountains that rival the Alps 
in grandeur. Of the gross area of the 
site, one hundred and twenty-six acres are 
in the mainland and sixty acres form a 
peninsula extending out into Guild’s 
lake, a fresh-water body two hundred 
and twenty acres in extent, which is 
separated from the Willamette river by 
a narrow strip of land. In the river 
may be seen the heaviest of draft vessels 
of all nationalities and during the expo- 
sition warships of our own and other 
nations will anchor here, adding a pic- 
turesque feature to the water front. 
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IN THE 
Many features not possible at previous 
fairs are found bordering on Guild’s lake, 
which is the largest body of water ever 
enclosed within an exposition fence. The 
mainland is connected with the peninsula 
by the bridge of nations, which is half 
a mile in length, being the longest bridge 
ever constructed at an exposition. It is 
built of wood and staff in imitation of 
solid masonry. On the mainland end 
the bridge is 170 feet wide and this 
portion is given over to the Trail, the 
vaiety boulevard of the fair. The unriv- 
aled water facilities thus offered have 
been utilized by the concessioners for 
shows embracing elaborate water fea- 
tures. 

The grand esplanade, a_ boulevard 
erected on piles over the water, extending 
for more than half a mile around the 
shore of the lake, will be the most popu- 
lar promenade both day and night. It is 
built of wood and staff, and is thirty feet 
wide from railing to railing. The walk 
starts at the main boat landing at the 
foot of the grand stairway, crosses the 
Trail, where the latter joins the bridge 
of nations, and terminates at the Ameri- 
can Inn, a six-hundred-room hotel in 
the western part of the grounds. From 
the Esplanade a comprehensive view may 
be obtained of the main picture of the 
exposition. On the mainland, on the 
crest of the grassy slopes leading down 
to the lake, is situated the main group 
of exhibit palaces, consisting of eight 
structures, their coats of white staff 
making a striking contrast with the fir- 
covered hills in the background. These 
buildings, which form nearly a straight 
line with their short sides facing the 
water, are: Agriculture, European Exhib- 
its, Liberal Arts, Oriental Exhibits, 
lorestry, Mines and Metallurgy, Fine 
Arts, and Machinery, Electricity and 
Transportation. All of the main struc- 
tures are in the style of the Spanish 
renaissance, except the Forestry build- 
ing, which is true American type, being 
constructed of huge logs in their virgin 
state. The building thus exemplifies in 
its composition the timber resources of 
Oregon. 

Along the shore of the lake are sit- 
uated some of the state buildings, 
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including New York, Utah, Idaho, and 
Pennsylvania. On an eminence in the 
western part of the grounds are situated 
the Washington, Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia buildings. Across Guild’s lake on 
the peninsula the United States govern- 
ment buildings loom up in imposing 
grandeur. Far in their rear, but appear- 


ing to be only a few miles away, Mt. 

















CORNER OF THE FORESTRY BUILDING; THESE LOGS 
ARE FROM FIVE TO SIX FEET IN DIAMETER 
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St. Helens and Mt. 
Adams bound the hor- 
izon. The main gov- 
ernment building is 
surmounted by two 
towers, each 260 feet 
high. Connected with 
this building, on each 
side, by artistic peri- 
styles, are the Ter- 
ritorial and Irrigation 
buildings. 

The central features 
of the exposition are 
Columbia court and 
Lakeview terrace. 
These two spots have 
been made the object 
of elaborate embellish- 
ment. The court is 
situated between the Agriculture and 
the European exhibits buildings and 
consists of two wide avenues between 
which are spacious gardens, with purling 
fountains and beds of varicolored flow- 
ers. In the center of the gardens is a 
heroic bronze statue of the heroine 
Sacajawea. Passing through Columbia 
court one comes to a parapet at the head 
of Lakeview terrace. From this parapet 
a series of broad steps flanked on each 
side by massive balustrades lead down to 
a boat landing on the shore of the lake. 

Intra-mural transit will be furnished 
in many different ways. 
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Automobiles will tra- 
verse the main thor- 
oughfares and roller 


chairs and jinrikishas 
will be at the service 
of the visitors who de- 
sire to be trundled 
about the grounds and 
through the buildings. 
Guild’s lake will be 
plied with many dif- 
ferent craft, including 
the seductive and ro- 
mantic gondola with 
the picturesque sing- 
ing gondolier and the 
more prosaic electric 
launch and _ rowboat. 
The centennial when 
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opened will represent 


imately $7,000,000, 
This includes the cost 
of laying out of the 
grounds, and the 
amounts expended for 
buildings, exhibits and 


value of the exhibits 
will be fully $25,000,- 
000. The largest par- 
ticipant is the United 
States government, 
which has made an ap- 
propriation of $475,- 
000. As the govern- 
ment had already on 
hand an exhibit worth 
more than $300,000 
which requires little reinforcement, its 
action is equivalent to $800,000. Next 
in rank is the state of Oregon with an 
appropriation of $450,000, which is at 
the rate of nearly one dollar for every 
man, woman and child in the state. No 
state having so small a population as 
Oregon has ever appropriated so large 
a sum toward an exposition. Strange 
as it may seem, Oregon is better able 
to give so large an amount than many 
of the older states, for the reason that 
it has no state debt and is constantly 
increasing in population and expanding 
its industries. The 
Exposition Company, 
which was organized 
and financed by the 
people of Portland, 
will expend $575,000 
on the enterprise. The 
money was raised from 
the sale of stock and 
other sources. Other 
states that have appro- 
priated sums ranging 
from $10,000 to $90.- 
000, are: California, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
Missouri, Washington, 
Wyoming, Illinois, 
North. Dakota, Minne- 
sota, New York and 
Massachusetts. 
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The Love of Song 


By CuarLes S. GREENE 


Ask her Sierra, where the murmuring trees 

Lift up their harps an arrows’ flight in air, 

Sequoias, pines, and cedars, everywhere 
Sounding their changeful music, as the breeze 
With touch, now soft, now strong, plays symphonies 

That fill the artist with divine despair— 

Hear how her streams and falls the chorus share: 
They plash their treble, or in changing keys, 
Diminuendo and crescendo, voice 

The diapason of the thunder roll. 

And hark! her birds the melody prolong, 
And with full throats of ecstasy rejoice. 
Amid such harmony the human soul 
Comes to its birthright in the love of song. 





The Valley Quail 


By EvizaABETH GRINNELL 


This is the twelfth of a series of studies of the birds of California by Elizabeth Grin- 
nell, of Pasadena, the author, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell, of “Birds of Song and 
Story,” “Stories of Our Western Birds” and “Our Feathered Friends.” The illustrations 
are from photographs from life by the author. The. first of these articles, “A California 
Christmas Carol,’ appeared in December (1902) Sunset; the second, beginning “T'he 
Story of Anna,” in January (1903); the third, continuing “The Story of Anna,” in March; 
the fourth, “A Pair of April Fools,” in April; the fifth, “lis Excellency, the Mocker,” in 
May; the sixth, “Story of an Oriole’s Nest,” in July; the seveyth, “The Linnet,” in August ; 
the eighth, “Home for Thanksgiving,” in November; the ninth, “Tourist Robins and Waz- 
wings,” in January (1904); the tenth, “Autumn Days Among the Birds,” in September ; 
the eleventh, “The Turtle Dove,” in November. 


VERY dog has his day, and so 
have the game-birds; also do the 
huntsmen have their day. Woe 
betide the gunner who, after the middle 
of February, aims at the California 
quail, otherwise named partridge. The 
gunner may, upon being held up by an 
arm of the state law, assume that he 
was shooting at jack-rabbits “and hit the 
quail by accident.” This excuse on the 
part of a sporting sinner is not original 
with this individual, nor has it the faint- 
est influence upon the alert warden. To 
get his revenge upon the warden or other 
officer the gunner-out-of-season may 
arrange a trap or net for catching the 
birds, and chuckle all to himself over the 
long head that was set on his broad 
shoulders. The arm of the law also sur- 
rounds the trap or snare for quail in 
season and out of season, and the trapper 
is in trouble again. 

In Los Angeles county a recent trial 
in the courts revealed some interesting 
facts. A trap was set in the remote 
hills where human foot seldom treads, 
unless said foot be on business. It hap- 
pened that a game warden’s mountain 
shoe stumbled over the box trap and 
aroused the ire of the warden. He 
watched and arrested the culprit. When 
brought to trial the accused plead not 
guilty. Had he not set the trap for the 
little brownie birds? Also he had 
eaught the wandering cottontail. The 
trap was then brought into court and 


proved the principal witness. An expert 
ornithologist was brought to give testi- 
mony regarding certain feathers caught 
in the crevices of the trap as the captive 
had been in the act of releasing itself, 
or attempting to do this very human 
trick. The expert testified that said 
feathers did not belong rightfully to any 
cottontail native to California, nor yet 
to the little brownie birds. The limit 
of the fine was given. 

From the middle of October to the 
middle of February any person may 
shoot (never trap) quail, provided his 
bag be of the proper size. Let him pay 
especial attention to his bag! 

It cannot be denied that the family 
group comprising quail, partridge, 
pheasants, bob white, prairie chickens, 
grouse, and all the rest, are particularly 
pleasing to the epicure wherever the 
epicure and the birds be found. The 
pictures illustrating this article are from 
life. It is impossible to reproduce the 
feet of the old birds, since they naturally 
object to the camera, and one is forced 
to lay hold on these extremities to induce 
submission. Suffice it to say, that the 
feet and legs of the bird are always 
bare of feathers, in this respect differing 
from the ptarmigan, first cousin to the 
quail, which observes shoes and _ stock- 
ings, probably because these birds are 
native to extremely cold regions. 

The baby quail exhibits that infantile 
appearance common to all the game-birds 
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with which I am acquainted. Except in 
size it resembles a baby turkey, having 
the usual striped and spotted downy 
feathers, the same appealing black eye 
and baby-sweet countenance. 

This individual was one of twenty, 
fifteen, or less, quail being irregular in 
numbers to a single brood. It is said 
that preceding a dry season, when weed- 
seeds and insects are likely to be scarce, 
mother quail limit their broods each to 
five or six, or even brood not at all, 
instinet or kindred human sense guiding 


Old birds seldom tame readily * * * 
they endure captivity under protest 
them in family matters. I know this to 
be true in the honey-bee colonies, and 
believe the instinct exists more or less 
in all branches of Nature’s family. 

The valley quail respond to the advan- 
tages of human protection. They come 
down to the ranch homes and domesti- 
cate with the fowls. I have seen nests 
full of eggs in the haymows, stacked 
California fashion outside of the barns 
in the open, or in fence corners, shelt- 
ered by wood-piles and brush. It is with 
the quail as with any individual: they 
need but an invitation to pay any one a 
Visit. 

Now and then a nest is robbed and the 
eggs placed under a motherly bantam 
hen. The wild instinct always develops 
with the first view of the world outside 
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the white shell, and the birdlings run, 
scamper to cover, scoot just where they 
are, play dead, hide their heads in the 
grass and do a score of tricks that make 
one laugh while one hunts for them. 
Old birds seldom tame readily sur- 
rounded by an enclosure. They endure 
captivity under protest, and for my part 
they are out of place save as a private 
wire fence includes an acre more or less 
of brush with long, open runways. Quail 
are like other wild birds of the foothill 
lands, they take to the road. Left to 
themselves, they join with the rabbits 
and wood-rats and field-mice and road- 
runner birds, and snakes, in making 
roads. Not straight, inartistic, city 
streets, but winding, graceful lanes, dis- 
appearing in brushy shade and appear- 
ing again on the other side. This is why 
captive quail are so homesick. Give 
them room to make roads and they will 
feel better. 

Quail or other representatives of this 
family are said to exist the world over. 
Everybody remembers reading — the 


account of the quail that came down 


and covered the camp of the Hebrew 
Children as recorded in the Book. My 
earliest recollection of the story is accom- 
panied by a picture, real to my infant 
mind, of a great and mighty Jehovah 
driving a flock of little birds with a 
switch straight into camp on purpose 
for the Israelites to eat up. It appealed 
to my undeveloped appreciation of the 
miraculous. When I grew up I investi- 
gated the subject for myself, and have 
often wished my elders had done the 
same favor on my account earlier, before 
my credulity was out of the milk. These 
elders of mine should have explained to 
me the migratory habits of these birds. 
How at certain and nature-set seasons 
they passed from the mountains across 
the desert in such numbers that they 
darkened the sky. (See Exodus 16-13.) 
Weary and wing-sore they passed so 
close to the ground that any man, 
Israelite or pagan, could gather them in 
baskets or bags as easily as if they were 
grasshoppers. It would have been a 
miracle indeed had the Hebrew wan- 
derers not availed themselves of such a 
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feast. | remember of my teacher describ- 
ing the coming of the birds in such an 
immense flock (Numbers, 11th chapter) 
that they stood four or six feet high 
all over the ground and were shoveled 
away like winter snow from paths and 
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gg, that they found it impossible 
to fly against, or even with the wind at 
great altitude, and hovered three or four 
feet along the ground, passing in a con- 
tinuous cascade before the hungry hosts 
Could we have fall migrations of such 


of the egg 





The baby quail exhibits that infantile 
appearance common to all the game-birds 


house doors. It was too bad, this ren- 
dering of a really beautiful and natural 
Bible story! It should have been 
explained that the birds were so weary 
with their long migrations, many of 
them but juveniles not three months out 


magnitude in California, quail on toast 
would cease to be a delicacy for the 
rich alone. But alas, the little birds are 
not too plentiful, and so, to protect them 
from extermination, does the law step 
between the gunner and his quarry. 
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STUDY OF THE SAND DUNES AT CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA BY M. DE NEALE MORGAN—A FAVORED GUNNING 
GROUND FOR QUAIL 











The Desert Shower 


Drawings by J. A. Cahill 
By ArTHuR J. BuRDICK 


A cloud crept up o’er the desert; 
And none was there to see; 

To long for the spray on that desert way, 
Or pray its waters free. 

No herb lay parched in the burning 
To crave the cooling shower; 

No withered blade, to bless its shade, 
No eager, upturned flower. 


Beyond, in the land of verdure, 
Broad fields all thirsty lay, 

And they sent a ery to the arching sky 
To swing the cloud that way: 

“We have fruits and grain that languish; 
The desert needs you not. 

She will drink your rain and will nothing gain, 
Cloud, shun the cursed spot.” 


The cloud swung low o’er the desert, 
Nor heard the green fields’ call, 

But upon the sand of the thirst-cursed land 
It let its waters fall. 

The sands, as the fields had uttered, 
Drank deep of the potion cool, 

Save one stony spot which drank it not 
But saved a tiny pool. 


Next day a fainting, thirsting man, 
Lost on that desert plain, 

Voiced to the air a woe-fraught prayer 
Of agony and pain. 

And lo! his prayer was answered, 
For there, just at his feet, 

His life to save, the boon God gave, 
The pool of waters sweet. 











The Hatching of the Sage-Hen 


[Being a small boy’s recollection of early 
Comstuck days. ] 


HEN the rush to the Comstock mines 
W swept over the Sierra Nevada in the 
fall of 1859, Carson City sprang into 
existence with such rapidity that Jonah’s 
gourd was a century plant compared to it. 
Tents and small frame buildings went up so 
quickly that the jack-rabbits didn’t have time 
to vacate the plaza. 1t was a motley crowd 
that invaded the western confines of Mormon- 
dom, including some that was best, and about 
all that was worst on the Pacific coast. There 
were lawyers, scenting fat fees and with vis- 
ions of political preferment in the new El 
Dorado; doctors with the mining fever and 
anxious only to “heel” themselves; merchants 
who realized that here was a place where the 
fact that profits invaded the realm of lar- 
ceny would not be too closely inquired into; 
miners. tough, reckless ; soldiers of fortune, who 
would invade the lower regions and swear water 
was abundant and climate slandered, if mines 
were found there; saloon men, packers, gam- 
blers, teamsters, real-estate sharpers, capital- 
ists, ready to put money into anything; and 
thugs ready to take it out at the point of 
a gun if necessary. Good and bad, high and 
low, rich and poor, an occasional saint and 
innumerable sinners, all drawn to one com- 
mon point, by that magical magnet—gold. 
In the spring of 1860 the Kingsbury grade 
was completed. becoming the main highway 
between California and western Utah, and 
over this the black current of wealth seekers 
flowed. Among the birds of prey who fol- 
lowed this stream as gulls follow a school of 
herring, was Sam Brown, a big, red-headed 
Texan, weighing two hundred and_ fifty 
pounds, every ounce of which was meaner, 


viler, and more wicked than all the others 
put together. When he arrived on the Utah 
side he assumed, in fact he brought it with 
him, the rdle of king of the toughs, and 
his private graveyards, impartially distri- 
buted all over California, induced others to 
let him wear the title with all its honors. 
without dispute. He went into business with- 
out waiting to get a sign painted, killing one 
man at Virginia City, another at Dutch 
Nick’s (now Empire) and a third at Carson. 
on one occasion holding his victim on his 
feet after he had stabbed him, until he had 
carefully wiped his knife on the victim’s 
coat, after which he permitted the corpse to 
fall to the floor, while he stretched himself 
on a billiard table and pretended to go to 
sleep. 

Brown had been arrested twice, but owing 
to deficient jails had escaped on both occa- 
sions and fled to California. The flush times 
and easy picking, however, soon induced him 
to return. On the latter of these occasions 
he was pursued by United States Marshal 
Blackburn, a brave officer, but he got across 
the California line. On this trip, so Brown 
afterward claimed, Henry Vansickle, who 
kept a way-side hotel at the foot of the 
Kingsbury grade, had loaned one of the pur- 
suing posse a revolver. Be that as it may, 
after the Carson killing Brown again struck 
out for California. He had under his belt 
his usual cargo of “valley tan” whisky. and 
under his hat the firm-set purpose of killing 
Henry Vansickle. 

He rode a big gray mare, a splendid animal, 
and took the lower road, as it was called, 
crossing Clear creek at the old Penrod 
ranch, and followed the emigrant road by 
MeMarlin’s. 

Mrs. MeMarlin’s place was a_ well-known 
stopping point for teamsters, and at this 
time was run by Mrs. Alice McMarlin assisted 
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by Mrs. Kenyon, erstwhile wife of Ace 
Kenyon, founder of Ragtown and one of the 
early-day characters. There was also a 
daughter a little Kenyon, who like myself, 
had accomplished ten sin-gorged years. She 
was a pretty little tow-headed, freckle-faced, 
blue-eyed thing—but—well it was my first 
case and as usual the woman got me into 
trouble. My father was building a toll-road 
across the Carson river bottoms a mile below 
MeMarlin’s to give the benighted people of 
Esmeralda, Mono and the Pizen Switch, as 
the Walker river country was known, a 
chance to get to Carson and civilization. 

There wasn’t much travel that way, but the 
head of my family was always progressive, 
and in those days a man who didn’t own a 
toll-road or two—well he wasn’t a gentleman. 
Anyway 1 was sent out to my uncles, who 
were building the road, and I discovered and 
located, as it were, the little Kenyon divinity 
the first day I was there. I used to stop 
in a little cabin with the road gang, at night, 
but I spent most of the gladsome daylight 
playing up at the McMarlin ranch with the 
girl of the golden locks. I would generally 
stay away until the night began to fall 
und the coyotes to yap, and then being some- 
what of a coward about the dark, I would 
remember my uncles would want to corral 
me for the night, and I would make the mile 
in record-breaking time. On the night in 
question, when Brown was bidding a tem- 
porary adieu to Utah, it was my ill-fortune 
to meet him in the gloaming when only about 
half way home. I knew him instantly, for 
| had seen him dozens of times, and only 
two months before he had invited me to hold 
his horse while he went into Hank Dunbar’s 
saloon at MeMarlin’s, after a dose of “valley 
tan.” On that occasion he cautioned me not 
to let the horse get away, and I desire to 
say now that my mind never wandered from 
the job. He gave me a twenty-dollar piece 
when he came out, but I never hung around 
and watched for him in order to get another. 

Politeness, in those days, at least, was not 
my chief accomplishment, yet when I met him 
that evening, [ went out in the sage-brush 
and gave him the whole road. I thought 
maybe he wanted it, and I knew I didn’t. 
I also took off my cap and by a superhuman 
effort plucked my voice up from the bottom 
of my stomach, and in tones Chesterfieldian, 
said, “Good evening, Mr. Brown,” with the 
accent on the mister. He answered me 
pleasantly enough, but still I thought it was 
all off with little Johnny. I was sick with 
fear—I can almost taste it yet. I wondered 
if it hurt much to get killed, and ridiculous 
as it seems I found myself thinking that 
when I was gone my uncle would eat a dozen 
eggs I had saved up to set under a hen 
Mrs. MecMarlin had given me. I probably 
thought of a good many things but I don’t 
recall them now. I remember though look- 
ing over my shoulder and seeing that Brown 
was paying no attention to me, and then I 
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realized 1 was needed at home. I commenced 
putting my feet in‘front of each other in 
great style, and the red blossoms of hope 
again sent their fragrance through my soul. 
It was only for a moment, and then I heard 
a great shout, and the thunder of the gray 
mare’s feet as she came charging after me, 
and Brown’s big voice bellowing “Run you 
little blankety-blank.” and the bang! bang! 
bang! of his revolver, and then my feet 
touched a few high places, the cabin was in 
sight—and thank God! the door open, and I 
was under the bunk with my heart trying 
to break my ribs, and a roaring in my ears 
as though the Mexican quartz mill was 
located in my head. 1 know now he wasn’t 
shooting at me but I didn’t know it then, 
and that made a difference. He didn’t follow 
me of course, but evidently he looked around 
and saw that I was frightened, and wanted 
to see how fast a boy could go who really 
wanted to run and had his whole mind on it. 
It was just one of his little jokes, and 
Brown had a keen sense of humor. After 
escorting me home he rode on to Vansickle’s, 
and chased Van out of his house, taking a 
playful shot or two at him as he went out 
the back door. He couldn’t stop long as he 
knew he would be followed, so mounted and 
rode on to Lute Old’s place, eleven, miles 
distant. Vansickle at once returned to the 
house, took his shotgun and a horse, and 
riding through the sage-brush, got to Old’s 
ahead of Brown. There was a big lantern 
lighted and hanging in the stable and near 
it Van hid in a stall. In a few minutes 
Brown rode in full under the lamp, and 
Van immediately presented him with the con- 
tents of both barrels of his shotgun, some 
thirty-six buckshot in all, and Samuel Brown, 
desperado, tumbled heavily from his good 
gray mare, and then and there quit. I had 
a shepherd pup Van had vainly offered me 
fifteen dollars for, but the next time I saw 
Vansickle I gave him the little doggie, and 
refused his money, and he knows not to this 
day why I did it. 
J. H. CRADLEBAUGH. 


How Spot Became An Actor 


ae ELL, what on earth are you and 
WV Spot doing here, Mary Ann,” 1 
inquired. 

“It’s jest this way,” Mary Ann replied, “Ma 
and Pa sez I’ll haf to give up that dog.” 

Spot was a cur dog for whom my little 
boy and girl had formed a friendship in 
Santa Cruz during the summer time, and 
when we left Santa Cruz they had fixed 
it with the man in the baggage-car to land 
Spot in San Jose. 

So here he was, a source of trouble, and, 
as I thought, worthless, about the only 
thing I ever saw him do having been to chase 
a rag tied to the end of a stick, and that 
he would do for hours at a time. 
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“Well, Mary Ann,” I said, “the supposition 
is I’ll have to take back that dog; but I expect 
my wife back from the city on the five o’clock 
special and if you’ll wait about here until 
then, you’ll oblige me greatly.” 

Mary Ann sauntered down to the gate to 
watch a young lady, a well-known actress, 
who was riding past the house on a spirited 
horse. Spot also became an interested spec- 
tator, but I noticed that his interest per- 
tained to a beautiful bow of blue ribbon tied 
to the horse’s bridle, for Mary Ann was 
kept busy trying to make the dog behave 
and let the ribbon alone. I had turned 
away, when I was recalled to the scene by 
the cries of Mary Ann. 

“Help! Help!” she shrieked, “the horse 
has run away with that actress on it; the 
engine was a-whistling round the curve and 
seared the horse.” 

Down the road I could plainly see and 
hear the incoming train, and down the road 
at break-neck speed went horse and rider. 
Suddenly the horse stumbled and threw the 
rider. See! her foot has caught in the 
stirrup, and still on goes the horse, dragging 
the girl after him. 

Suddenly the horse is seen to wheel—he 
staggers; then stops. The rider is saved, 
for there, with his teeth firmly clutched in 
the bridle, with its bow of ribbon, stands 
Spot. 

Horse and dog are at a standstill: Spot, 
who has been a failure all his life, at last 
has won the blue ribbon. 

We carried the actress into the hotel and 
were all pleased to learn that the young 
lady was more frightened than injured. 

That evening the young lady had revived, 
and my wife and I sat by her bedside. Of a 
sudden the actress spoke: “I have it,’”’she said. 

“Have what?” inquired my wife. 

“Tomorrow night,” was the response, I 
am to play the part of Miss Lizzie in 
the ‘Midnight Bell.’ ” 

“Well?” 

“Well,” continued the young lady; “we 
need a dog by the name of Spot.” 

The next night the Victory theater was 
crowded to the doors. Spot wore the blue 
ribbon about his neck that night and there 
being no rags in sight, he buncoed the 
audience by pulling the cloth from off the 
table, dishes and all. 

I didn’t have to worry after that, as to 
what was to be done with Spot. 


CHARLES PEYTON. 


Bugler Brooks 


Drawings by Stanley Clisby Arthur 
ORN amid the mountains, cold’s the 
M hour before the dawn; also dark. 
So it was that autumn night on 
Camas meadows, away up in Idaho, under 
the sentinel shadows of the Three Tetons. 
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How still the cavalry camp, with its tired 
troopers, snatching what sleep they can 
before beginning another day’s pursuit of 
Chief Joseph’s hostiles. 

A shot! Another! A dozen! A regular 
rattling volley! 

A bugle blast—Brooks’ bugle, always 
musical, now stirringly imperative in its call 
to arms—the cool, firm 
orders of Major Jackson 
—and above all the In- 
dian yells of defiance to 
the entire white race. 

And all in the chill, 
intensified darkness that 
precedes the dawn. Shots 
in all directions! 

The Indians had attack- 
ed the sleeping soldiers 
and cleverly stampeded 
the pack-mules grazing 
within the lines. Care- 
fully, in columns of 
fours, personally con- 
ducted by Joseph, they 
had advanced toward the 
watchful picket, and in 
the uncertain starlight 
made him think they 
were Bacon’s troopers re- 
turning. But answering 
not his challenge, they 
received the contents of 
his carbine. 

A few Indians had 
crept in between the sen- 
tries, and, mingling with 
the mules, had removed the hobbles from 
the bell-mares. The entry’s shot, the shrill 
signal-yell, the buffalo robes flaunting in 
their faces—and the herd made a wild dash 
for freedom. It lay in the course shaped 
by the Indians. 

Strenuous seconds now, with only a few 
of them consumed while General Howard and 
Lieutenants Fletcher, Wood and Howard 
rolled out of their blankets and arranged 
for pursuit. Decamped had the hostiles, with 
what they were after, and the bullets, in 
the darkness sent, found few the marks their 
senders meant. 

There was no stuttering in the hurry-up 
calls that came from Bugler Brooks, and 
the mountain spurs and neighbor canyons 
caught up the notes and echoed and re-echoed 
them as only canyons can. 

How realistic it all was! And how the 
horses of the Montana volunteers, commanded 
by Captain Clark, now United States senator, 
went wild and dashed away to join the stolen 
mules. And how Jackson, the veteran of 
many wars, talked to his horses, plunging 
at the picket-rope, and quieted them down. 

Boots and saddles, and away went the 
troopers of the dashing Norwood, Carr, San- 
ford and Jackson, and in an hour they 
were in a hot engagement, with double 
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their number of Indians. They recaptured 
half the stolen stock, but the frantic animals 
again broke away and dashed back into the 
enemy’s lines. 

The Nez Perecés were no amateurs at war, 
and it soon became a matter of the little 
bunch of troopers holding their own. And 
when the day’s battling was over, and Lieu- 
tenant Benson and the rest of the wounded 
had had their misery eased as much as was 
possible away out there in the wilderness, 
there was one dead. That was Bugler Brooks. 

The heroic rescue of his body, under fire, 
by Major Jackson, brought a medal of honor 
from Congress. 

Boy that he was, full of life and enthu- 
siasm, it seemed singularly sad that fate 
had selected him to fill the shallow trench 
scooped out by his comrades. Brief was 
the service read by Colonel Mason, touching 
the remarks by General Howard, heavy the 
hearts of those who stood by. 

And later on, some 
day, the settler will 
come, and the district 
school, and the teacher 
will tell the children 
the tradition of the 
lonely grave. While 


down the spectral aisles 
of thought, the termination of whose wind- 
ings we do not know, will come glintings 
of day through the darkness, are-lights of 


heaven in the dusk, and on the far-off 
morn—the resurrection morn—the reveille 
bugle-call of Brother-trumpeter Gabriel will 
find Young Brooks among the good and 
true, in his faded blouse of blue, ready to 
join his scattered comrades of the gallant 
old First Cavalry, with Colonel Jackson at 
the head of the column, and with him 
Captain Bendire and Lieutenant Bacon, and 
Major McGregor, and Colonel John Green, 
and Captain Winters, and Colonel Parnell, and 
Major Trimble, and General Boutelle, and 
Colonel Bernard and all the rest of the 
veteran troopers who put in the best years 
of their lives paving the way for the pros- 
perous civilization that now prevails in the 
Pacific northwest. 
J. W. REDINGTON. 


Johnson Sides of Nevada 


“\,N the 14th of September, 1904, there 
() died at Pleasanton, California, a 
remarkable Indian, who for many years 
had been an interpreter in Nevada. He was 
born in the sagebrush and possessing much 
more ability than any of his tribe. From 
the earliest recollection he was a peacemaker. 
Many a band of immigrants passing over the 
plains in the early rush to California owe 
it to Johnson Sides that they were not way- 
laid and murdered. 
He had a keen sense of justice and he 
drew the line broad and sharp between right 
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and wrong. He realized fully the needs of his 
tribe and made several trips to Washington 
in the interest of his people. He always 
received a welcome at the nation’s capitol and 
was accorded a respectful hearing. To his 
sagacity much of the Indian legislation in 
the past quarter of a century is due. He saw 
that most of the troubles of his tribe was due 
to the sale of whisky by the whites, and he 
constituted himself as a special temperance 
advocate and detective. He preached temper- 
ance everywhere to his tribe and sometimes 
to the whites. His lectures were not built 
on the lines of eloquence which marked 
John B. Gough’s talks but were something 
like this: 

“My friends, I think whisky no good but 
very bad. Mebbe you take a drink it not 
much bad, but you take two drinks you kill 
somebody. Mebby you want more, you hurt 
your brother or you lickem squaw, or you 
burn down a wickiup. Mebbe sheriff catch 
you and workem on the streets in the chain 
gang, with big iron ball hitched on your 
leg in the hot sun. Not much good any of 
this. Indian who drink whisky no good.”’ 

When Bill Nye passed through Nevada on 
his first trip to California he spent a day 
at Reno with the writer and met Johnson 
Sides. He was so impressed with the native 
humor of the Indian and his peculiar char- 
acteristics that he afterward wrote a_two- 
column account of him in his syndicate 
letters. 

The only setback the old fellow ever got 
was about fifteen years ago in Virginia City 
when a local officer caught him dead _ to 
rights taking a snifter of whisky. The 
oflicer thought it a good joke and placed him 
under arrest. He pleaded guilty in the 
Police Court, but urged that he was sick at 
the time and a white man had told him that 
it would relieve his distress. He paid a 
fine of one dollar and the sagebrush papers 
began poking fun at him as a fallen temper- 
ance reformer. He felt the raillery keenly 
and published several explanations in the 
newspapers. Finally the legislature acted. 
He was in Carson and asked some members 
of the senate to pass some kind of a bill 
“fixing it.” Senator Doolin, moved by the 
old man’s entreaties, introduced a “Senate 
Joint Concurrent Resolution No. II.” It 
read as follows: 

“Resolved by the senate, the people of the 
state of Nevada concurring, that the drink 
of whisky taken by Johnson Sides on the 
seventeenth day of September in the city of 
Virginia, county of Story, be and is hereby 
declared null and void.” 

The resolution passed by an unanimous 
vote, but was not made part of the record 
and Johnson Sides and about forty members 
of the Piute tribe in the gallery applauded 
vociferously. Sides left Carson that day 
feeling that his character had been sufficiently 
vindicated. 

Sam Davis. 
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The Course of Empire 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Mathews’ Mural Paintings 


Little in the way of decorative painting 
in San Francisco has aroused more genuine 
enthusiasm than the two panels for the Oak- 
land library, recently shown at the Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art, and painted by 
Arthur F. Mathews, Dean of the faculty 
of that institution. (See page 94.) The 
scheme proposed for the decoration of the 
walls of the library includes twelve panels. 
The two finished are intended to be intro- 
ductory to the themes “Art” and “Nature,” 
and are entitled “Suggestion,” and “Achieve- 
ment.” In. the former are expressed the 
sources of inspiration, fertile nature in its 
supreme beauty; the purity and nobility of 
woman; the holy mystery of motherhood. 
In the second, are the practical manifesta- 
tions of these idealistic qualities as shown in 
the art worker. The first series under “Sug- 
gestion” will include “The Soil,” “The Har- 
vest,” “The Mart” and “The Loaf.” The 
second, ‘“Achievement,”, the qualities of 
“Grace,” “Force,” “Sympathy,” and ‘“Rever- 
ence.” They will close with a double panel 
of an open-air festival. 

For draftsmanship, no one denies Mr. 
Mathews’ mastery; but in these two panels 
he has excelled himself in color and atmos- 
phere. They possess an esthetic charm all 
their own. The draperies of the figures 
possess a power of tone and deep color which 
give out the impression of richness, which 
grows on the beholder, and compels one to 
a study that is fascinating. There is nothing 
of the sensational, or the melodramatic to 
be found in this coloring. It proves the great 
restraint of the true artist to gain a worthy 
end, and it is gained. Atmosphere is one 


of the astonishingly perfect conditions of 
these canvases, the wonder of the observer. 
The background of sloping hillside with its 
simple dwellings proves that the painter 
found worthy material close at hand, among 
the loved haunts of his vacation days. 

A golden peace rests on the land, ravish- 
ingly subdued by the warm atmosphere of a 
Monterey summer day; that atmosphere that 
throws a tender veil over the land and softens 
the general lines of nature. There is har- 
mony and purity of tone from figure to land- 
scape, and the finished paintings prove a 
style entirely the painter’s, and worthy the 
man whose pride it is to make his best 
efforts in the state he was brought up in. 

There is a great similarity between Mr. 
Mathews’ mode of work and that of Puvis 
de Chavannes, the greatest of mural deco- 
rators, the man who received 200.000 frances 
for his decoration of the Hotel de Ville, of 
Paris. “When I have nothing left but the 
execution,” said Puvis de Chavannes, in speak- 
ing of his great masterpieces in the Boston 
Public Library, “I feel as light as air, and 
work with a childish joy. It seems to me 
as though my hand moves alone and I sing 
like a school-boy on vacation, while maneu- 
vering my pencil or brush.” And Mr. Math- 
ews goes to his task practically in the 
same manner. 

Mr. Mathews’ recent exhibition of paintings 
has been a pleasure for the art lovers of 
San Francisco. It is conceded on all sides 
that as a colorist of rare maturity Mr. 
Mathews has come forcefully to the front. 
That the painter possesses the perfect vision 
to see nature in its true color under varying 
conditions of weather, no one can deny, after 
seeing his “Spring,” “Summer,” “Monterey 
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ARTHUR F. MATHEWS 


One of the foremost of Western painters. Dean 


of the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art 


Bay,” in its bluest depth of color, “Monterey 


Cypresses” in a gray day, the day that 


breathes the spirit of the cypress, and 
impresses one with its somber aspect. In 
figure painting “The Fates” is a model of 
grace, and bears in its finish the uncon- 
ventional methods of treatment of this 
painter. 

ELLEN Dwyer DONOVAN. 


Santa Cruz Fish 


The people of Santa Cruz county are inter- 
ested in the subject of fish hatching, and a 
movement is on foot there to start one of 
the largest hatcheries in the state. Land 
has been donated for the purpose by Judge 
Logan, and a surveyor has been over it mak- 
ing complete notes for deeding purposes. Fish 
expert Shebley is at work on the rough plans 
of buildings and ponds, which will be started 
as soon as the land is deeded and enough 
funds are in the hands of the committee 
which has the matter in charge, to warrant 
going ahead with the work. The object of 
the hatchery is to aid the state in stocking 
the streams of the county with trout. 


Eel River Electricity 


One of the largest electrical generating 
companies in California has been organized 
at Ukiah, with a fully subscribed capital 
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stock of half a million dollars. The new 
company will occupy the upper part of Potter 
valley as a storage reservoir, and will utilize 
the waters of the Eel river for a generating 
current. It is contemplated to run a tunne! 
a mile and a half long through the moun 
tains, bringing the water of the river to the 
head of the valley, and then give it a fall 
of 470 feet into the motors which will gen 
erate the current of electricity. A plant of 
2,500 horse-power will be installed at the 
earliest possible time, and this will be aug- 
mented as fast as the service lines shall have 
been carried to other places. It is expected 
that a full electrical supply can be furnished 
all coast towns and cities, and carried over 
into the interior. The directors of the new 
company are F. D. Madison of San Francisco 
W. F. Van Arsdale, H. B. Muir, R. F. Dona- 
hoe and W. P. Thomas of Ukiah. Muir is 
the lumber king of Mendocino county. The 
company is to be known as the Eel River 
Power and Irrigation Company. Ukiah will 
be the first city supplied with the current, 
and in addition to lighting the city electricity 
will be supplied for the purpose of operating 
the city’s pumping plant. 


A Butte County Colony 


With the organization of the California 
Irrigated Lands Company a new era is 
marked in the development of California 
arable land. The object of the new organiza- 
tion is the colonization of the rich land along 
the lines of the new Butte county irrigating 
canal. . Among those interested in the new 
company, which has been capitalized for 
$25,000, are Charles F. O’Brien and Captain 
T. F. A. Obermeyer, of San Francisco, and 
F. Hauss, of Yuba City. The big canal takes 
its source from the Feather river, at a point 
below Oroville, and runs through Butte 
county into Sutter county, a distance of 
about thirty miles, watering a strip of land 
six miles wide for that distance. The flow 
of the canal is 1,000 cubic feet a second, 
and it is estimated that 150,000 acres will 
be brought under irrigation for the first 
time. The California Irrigation Company has 
bought 3,000 acres and it is the intention to 
subdivide these lands and get colonies from 
the east and foreign lands to come to settle 
on the new ground. 


Imported Poultry 


Hundreds of carloads of live and dressed 
poultry, and eggs are imported into Cali- 
fornia every year. It is not because poultry 
does not thrive in California, for some of 
the largest and most successful farms are 
located in that state, but because many 
California farmers do not raise poultry or 
at least they only raise sufficient for domestic 
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A PARTY OF RAMBLERS ON THEIR WAY FROM LOS ANGELES TO SAN FRANCISCO, ONE OF THE FINEST OF 
AUTOMOBILE RUNS IN THE WORLD AT ANY TIME OF THE YEAR 


purposes. It is not the aggregate of the 
large poultry farms that swells the statistics 
of poultry products into gigantic figures, it 
is the general raising of poultry throughout 
ihe country districts. 

During the fiscal year ending January 30, 
1904. the amount of poultry imported into 
California from the east was as follows: 
Live poultry, 2,318 tons; dressed poultry, 
1,809 tons; eggs, 4,641.91 tons; total, poul- 


BD 


try and eggs, 8,768.91 tons. 

Statistics covering a number of years on 
the wholesale prices of eggs in San Francisco 
as compared with those of Chicago and New 
York give San Francisco one-fifth to one- 
tourth higher than New York, and about one- 
third to almost one-half higher than Chicago. 
Profits for laying hens a year are estimated 
by various persons at all the way from 
eighty cents to a dollar and a half apiece. 

There are thousands of families in Cali- 
fornia who could keep a few dozen chickens 
successfully who might fail in operating a 
big chicken ranch. They have an advan- 
tage over the professional chicken-raiser in 
the fact that often their fowls need not 
be confined; the chickens can run at large 
the year around and rustle the bulk of their 
feed, and chickens do excellent: work in keep- 
ing down many kinds of insect pests. 
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Coast Line Comfort 


Parlor cars have been placed in service on 
the “Coaster” trains between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. These cars have just been 
received from the Pullman shops and are 
equipped with every convenience that will 
afford comfort to travelers. They have a 
capacity of thirty-eight chairs, which includes 
a stateroom at one end of the car, having 
five chairs. The seat fare between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles will be $1.50, with 
proportionate rates for intermediate points. 


Transplanting Fennel Pondweed 


Owners of duck-shooting preserves whose 
ponds are destitute of fennel pondweed, the 
favorite food of the canvasback, can stoc'x 
their waters by securing from the Suisun 
inarshes a supply of the peculiar tubers 
described in Sunser for February. The tubers 
should be sunk in bits of moist earth about 
as large as a marble and simply dropped 
into the ponds. Or, during the late summer 
and fall, the plants bear numerous incipient 
tubers and may simply be transferred from 
one pond to another. During the same period 
the seeds are floating in abundance on the 
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THE OREGON PONY, THE FIRST OREGON LOCOMOTIVE 
This locomotive was presented by David Hewes of San Francisco (who is standing beside it in 
the picture) to the state of Oregon, as a souvenir indicative of the early commerce as developed by 


the Oregon steamship navigation company. It 
Exposition to open at Portland, Oregon, June 


page.) 


surface of the ponds. Doubtless these seeds 
would grow, although I have never discov- 
ered one germinating. 

The “wild celery” of Chesapeake bay, food 
of the canvasback of that region, is Vallis- 
neria spiralis of the botanists, and does not 
grow in California. It is not a celery, nor 
does it belong to the same family. True 
wild celery, escaped from cultivation, grows 
abundantly in the California marshes. 
Hunters say duck feed upon it. 

W. L. Jepson. 


Lemon Missionary 


George <A. Charters, Assistant General 
Agent of the southern California Fruit 
Exchange, is making the rounds of eastern 
markets. with an interesting display of lem- 
ons, consisting of branches of lemon-trees 
bearing lemons in all stages from the blos- 
som to the full-grown fruit. California lem- 
ons, while very popular in the west, have 
never taken hold in the east, and Mr. Char- 


1st. 
may be noted by contrasting this with the modern Pacific type passenger locomotive. 
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construction 
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ters’ object is to prove to the eastern trade 
that California has a year-round lemon crop 


and particularly a summer crop. “There is 
our challenge to Sicily,” said Mr. Charters, 
pointing to his interesting and spectacular 
display. “There is the proof that California 
has a lemon season which will miss no month 
of the year. The day of claiming that the 
California lemon has no keeping qualities is 
dead as Julius Caesar. The inferior keeping 
quality of the California lemons, formerly 
so apparent, was due to rude and careless 
methods of handling and packing. No more 
of that for California lemon shippers. We 
handle our lemons now more carefully even 
than eggs. Every up-to-date orchard and 
lemon association has an expert superintend- 
ent who says when the fruit shall be cut, so 
as to prevent cutting it teo soon, or holding 
it on the tree too long. Just one example 
will I cite to show to what a fine point we 
have reduced the scientific handling of lem- 
ons in some of the best orchards. By each 
packer is placed a jar of chloride, and in this 
jar every man dips his hand after handling 
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A MODERN, PACIFIC TYPE, 


OVERLAND PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE 


This locomotive, No. 2400, used in Southern Pacific overland traffic, weighs, with tender, 347,600 
pounds, and is capable of hauling a train of fourteen cars, weighing 710 tons, at fair speed over the 


heaviest Sierra Nevada grades. 
water. 
opposite page. 


a decayed lemon, thus preventing the spread- 
ing of any possible contagion. Can careful- 
ness go any further than this? California 
is in this lemon business to a finish, and one 
sign of the times is afforded in the figures 
of the shipments of California lemons from 
the coast during five days of April, amount- 
ing to 173 cars. 


Twenty Miles of Shade Trees 


The Kingsburg settlements, in the San Joa- 


valley, California, are building up 
The streets and main roads have 

Many trees were planted on 
and trees have been planted 
along the countryroad from Fresno to 
Kingsburg. The people have paid for them 
by private subscriptions and the Supervis- 
ors have agreed to water the trees and take 
care of them. Thus in a few years there will 
be a shaded drive twenty miles long. A 
creamery will be in operation at Kingsburg 
by June Ist. 
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Graphite in California 


The commercial world is fast learning the 
fact that in Mendocino county, California, is 
found the finest graphite for paint-pigment 
ever discovered. The average person does 
not know what an important part graphite 
plays in commerce. In the United States 
over one hundred million pounds are used 
annually. About seven-eighths of this is 
imported from various countries. 

Graphite is that mineralized substance 
known as black lead or plumbago, and is 
used as the basic ingredient of nearly all 
paints made today for the preservation of 
iron, as well as being largely used in the 
manufacture of a foundry facing. 


J The tender will carry fourteen tons of coal and 7,000 gallons of 
As a contrast, showing locomotive development, see the first Oregon locomotive, shown on 


This valuable and interesting property of 
the Western Graphite company is situated 
fifteen miles east of Point Arena. Apart 
from its commercial value, the Mendocino 
mine is a very interesting study in geology. 
So far as at present exposed, there is a 
blanket deposit on the company’s property 
covering an area from one-half to three- 
quarters of a mile wide and one mile and a 
half long. The whole is capped with soil 
ranging from six inches to seven feet in 
thickness, which is easily removed, leaving 
the graphite exposed and ready for imme- 
diate working. 

E. A. Roure, the secretary of the company, 
has recently made a tour of the United 
States for the purpose of learning everything 
possible about the different kinds of graph- 
ite used by manufacturers, and in every 
instance he has been gratified to find that 
the quality of the California mine is supe- 
rior to all others for some uses. 


Portland’s Progress 


Dr. W. Seward Webb, one of the chief 
stockholders of the Vanderbilt lines, has been 
touring the Pacific states with a party of 
friends. Speaking of his trip, he said: 

“T have never seen such remarkable 
improvement in a city as I have seen on my 
present trip to Portland. It was only a 
couple of years ago that I was here last, and 
I thought then that it had gone forward at a 
rapid rate. But improvement before that 
was nothing compared with what has been 
accomplished in the past two years. I hardly 
know the pace. In the way of improvements 
the Southern Pacific is the greatest road in 
the United States. There is not another road 
that has progressed so rapidly and that con- 
tinues to improve.” 
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BEN HUR HORSES AND THE GREAT ROYAL HINDOO CHARIOT 


Steeds of Black Eagle Feather 


Here’s the story of the “steeds of the black 
eagle feather,” now with the Floto shows 
circus: 

Three years ago, in Chicago, a Frenchman 
sold three remarkable horses. They were 
stallions, perfectly white, with pink skins 
and black eagle-feather markings on their 
hind quarters. He said the horses were Ara- 
bians. They were bought entirely on their 
merits of form, color and markings. The 
purchaser and his agents were soon startled 
to learn that nobody at the sale knew any- 
thing about the Frenchman, whence he came 
or where he had gone. 

Horsemen flocked to see, and confessed 
that they had never seen any similar horse- 
flesh. They were wonderfully kind and intel- 
ligent creatures, who gazed fearlessly upon 
all comers. Then it was remembered that 
they were exhibited at a New York horse 
show. They had been represented as speci- 
mens of the steeds of the black-eagle feather 
of Arabia. The man who risked his money 
on stallions was H. H. Tammen of the Den- 
ver Post. He had become part owner of a 
circus and wished to add to its attractions. 
Inquiry concerning the origin of the horses 
took the investigators to Iowa. The old 
Frenchman had died—a_ suicide — disap- 
pointed because of failure of certain hopes. 
Search resulted in finding several young ani- 
mals marked like the stallions, and the result 
is shown in the Ben Hur herd of fifteen 
eagle-feather horses that drag the big copper 
chariot over the tan-bark with a speed that 
shakes the tent poles. 


Electric Cars in Nevada 
The citizens of Reno and Sparks, Nevada, 
recently celebrated the opening of the first 
electric trolley car system in the state. The line 
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is some three and a half miles in 
length, and connects the new 
railroad town of Sparks with the 
older city of Reno. Popular sub- 
scriptions to stock and good 
backbone of a few leading citi- 
zens made this road_ possible. 
This marks an epoch in Nevada’s 
development that will be long 
remembered. Well may Nevada 
be called “The New Nevada.” 


Something New Under the Sun 


The Solgram’ Color Photo Com- 
pany are building a plant at 
Downington, Pennsylvania, for 
the purpose of coating and sensi 
tizing their chemically prepared 
paper for making photographs in 
the colors of nature. The mag- 
nificent display of photographs 
in colors, exhibited at the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis, and the fact that it was granted the 
grand prize, evidences that photographing 
in true colors has been achieved. This is the 
first building ever erected for the purpose of 
preparing paper to receive colored impres 
sions from the negative. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Associa- 
tion of California, Charles E. Bancroft 
resigned as secretary and manager of the 
association. Eugene Goodwin, director of 
the Pacific Commercial Museum, was elected 
to fill the vacancy. Mr. Goodwin will 
continue to act as director of the Pacifie Com- 
mercial Museum in addition to his new 
duties. Mr. Bancroft has been most success 
ful as secretary but resigns to devote all 
his time to his own business. 


The Bishop and Goldfield Toll Road Com- 
pany has been incorporated in Inyo county, 
California, to construct a road to the latter 


place in Nevada. The proposed road _ will 
shorten the distance to Goldfield from one 
hundred and ten to eighty-two miles. 


New York has its widely-advertised and 
much-brushed Sozodont, but San Francisco, 
with its growing metropolitan airs, has a 
don’t of its own, Borodont. This balm of 
hope for the bicuspid is made in San Fran- 
cisco by the Troy Pharmacal Company. It’s 
made of products Californian and it’s march 
ing into the front ranks of things that sell. 
This is only one of many small manufacturers 
that are helping to make San Francisco great. 

















Plays and the Players 


Helen Holmes, the charming Californian 
who is playing the part of Molly Stark Wood 
in “The Virginian,” is a San 

— Francisco girl, the daughter 
a of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Holmes Smitten, and the granddaughter of 
the late Mrs. H. A. St. John, a highly 
respected instructor of the Rincon school. 
After completing the grammar school course 
in the Crocker school, Miss Holmes removed 
with her family to Grass Valley, where she 


was graduated with honors from the High 


school of the pretty mountain town. Return- 
ing to San Francisco, her success in dramatic 
recitals determined her adoption of the stage 
as a profession. Miss Holmes went to New 
York, and after several months of earnest 
stock work in the company of the Columbia 
theater, Brooklyn, and the Murray Hill theater 
of New York, she was chosen from thirty 
competitors to play the ingenue part in 
“Barbara Frietchie.” After a successful season 
in the stirring war drama, she was selected 
to be the Kate Carnegie of “The Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” The young aspirant for his- 
trionic fame could have had no better train- 
ing than the two years of successful work 
under the veteran actor of the old school, 
J. H. Stoddart. Miss Holmes recalls, as one 
of her happiest experiences, the hearty praise 
bestowed upon her by the dear old man upon 
the occasion of the first presentation of “The 
Bonnie Brier Bush” in the Century theater, 
St. Louis. Miss Holmes may be said to be 
the first Molly to “arrive” in the character 
of the Vermont school teacher, as six well- 
known actresses essayed the somewhat thank- 
less part during the first season of “The 
Virginian,” and her success is most gratify- 
ing to her friends and admirers. Gifted as 
she is with talent, beauty and_ personal 
charm, a brilliant future is predicted for 
the young Californian. Her success adds 
another peacock feather to the mandarin cap 
of western genius. 


Bertha Creighton, who is soon to tour the 
Pacific coast in some of her many eastern 
successes, is a native 
of California. She made 
her debut on the stage 
as a child of seven 
years, and retired only wher she had grown 
too tall to play that part. A few years in 
school followed and then a trip to Europe, 


Bertha Creighton’s 
Coast Tour 


FLORENCE STONE 
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HELEN HOLMES AS MOLLY STARK WOOD IN “THE VIRGINIAN” 


where she studied for a year with Genevieve 
Ward, at one time a brilliant star and for 
several years past a leading member of Henry 
Irving’s company. Returning to her native 
country, Miss Creighton was immediately 
engaged to create the leading réle in the New 
York production of “The English Rose.” 
Among her other New York creations were 
the Puritan Girl, in “A Social Highwayman” 
at the Garrick theater; Miranda, in “A Vil- 
lage Postmaster”; and Sylvia in “A Bach- 
elor’s Romance” with Sol Smith Russell. 
After a tour as Mr. Russell’s leading woman, 
Miss Creighton was engaged for the Girard 


Avenue theater of Philadelphia, where she 


remained for three years. After leaving the 
Girard, Miss Creighton went on a tour as a 
star in “A Colonial Girl” and met with 
success. San Francisco saw her a few months 
at the Alcazar theater, where her work won 
unstinted praise from press and public. Miss 
Creighton’s forthcoming tour will include all 
of the Pacific coast, as far south as San 
Diego and north to British Columbia. She 
does not intend to go east for several seasons 
now, as she is very much interested in her 
California ranch which she will make her 
home in the future. 
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MARY YOUNG, AT THE 


Margaret Anglin and her excellent company 
continue to spread happiness at the Cali- 
fornia theater in San Fran- 
cisco. Frank L. Perley, her 
manager, has the good taste 
to select good plays and the 
actors the art to play them well. Miss 
Anglin possesses rare charm and the ability 
to stir only good emotions. She always sends 
her audience away calm and satisfied. As 
Zira she out-classed herself and challenged 
comparison with the world’s greatest emo- 


The Lady 
Paramount 
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ALCAZAR, SAN FRANCISCO 


tional actresses. Seldom does a star surround 
herself with so good a company. Frank 
Worthing always qualifies as leading man 
and Edward Emery. Hall McAllister, Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen and Blanche Stoddard are 
all artists of superior ability. “The Eternal 
Feminine” and “The Crossways” are among 
the plays billed for this month. 


Harry H. Campbell. who for the past seven 
years has been the business manager of the 
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GRACE PALOTTA, AT THE TIVOLI OPERA HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO 


Grand Opera House, San Francisco, is recog- 
nized as one of the ablest and most indus- 
trious theatrical men in America. Besides 
acting as treasurer for the Grand Opera 
House, he is also private secretary to S. L. 
Ackerman, the manager, who reposes such 
thorough confidence in him that, in his 
absence, he leaves him in full control. 


Sarah Louise Cogswell, the soloist for 
Keith’s circuit this season, is a California 
girl, having spent most of her life in Los 
Angeles. She comes of artistic stock. Her 
father and mother were both opera singers, 


and her grandfather was William Cogswell, 
the artist, whose portraits of the early gov- 
ernors of California still hang in the state 
capitol at Sacramento, and the full length 
portrait which he painted of Abraham Lin- 
coln hangs in the White House. Miss Cogs- 
well received her training from her mother, 
Ussini-Cogswell, and combines a_ good 
physique with an artistic temperament. 


Florence Stone is playing Princess Yetive 
in a dramatized version of George Barr 
McCutcheon’s popular novel, “Graustark,” at 
the Grand Opera House, San Francisco. Both 
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play and player have scored a 
hit. Miss Stone is a young, 
beautiful, and graceful woman, 
gifted with a sympathetic musi- 
cal voice, capable of producing 
telling dramatic effect. She is 
strongly supported by an excel- 
lent company. 


Grace Palotta, who for several 
seasons has been one of the chief 
attractions of George Edwarde’s 
Company at the Gaiety theater, 
London, is singing leading parts 
at the Tivoli Opera House in 
San Francisco. She is making 
a hit as Lady Hollyrood in 
“Florodora.” 


The Cohans are seen this sea- 
son in a musical melodrama. 
Musical comedies and 
The Cohans farces have been pro- 
Melodrama lific, but the musical 
melodrama is a dis- 
tinct departure in the show line. 

George M. Cohan, who wrote 
the sketches in which the family 
used to appear, is not only the 
author of “Little Johnny Jones,” 
but he composed the music and 
staged the piece as well. The 
members of the family who take 
the leading réles are Jerry and 
Helen Cohan (the mother and 
father) and George M. Cohan 
and his wife, Ethel Levey, who 
is versatile in singing, dancing 
and character portrayal. She 
takes three widely different parts 
with equal ease; Goldie Gates, Rosario 
Fauchette, and the Earl of Bloomsbury. Miss 
Levey is a Californian. She made her first 
appearance at the California theater, in San 
Francisco seven years ago, in the “Milk White 
Flag.” Since then she has been on _ the 
Orpheum circuit, with Weber and Fields and 
with the Frohman companies. 

The story that runs through “Little 
Johnny Jones” is that of a California jockey 
who has disgrace brought upon him in 
London by losing the Derby through the 
trickery of the villain. The villain’s cash 
comes from the Chinese lottery business in 
San Francisco. 

Truly Shattuck as Florabelle Fly repre- 
sents the San Francisco newspaper woman. 
She is another native of California. As 
many others do, she looks back to the chorus 
of the Tivoli for her start, where for eight 
dollars a week she carried a spear and 
learned the words and music of a new opera 
each week. 

The last scene of “Little Johnny Jones’ 
laid in Chinatown, San Francisco, and is 
the best repreduction in both musie and 
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scenic effect the stage has seen since the 
“First Born.” 

Two of the popular musical numbers of 
the play are “Good Old California” and the 
“March of the ’Frisco Chinks.” 


ISABEL FRASER. 


Frank W. Winch has written a melodrama 
entitled “The Criminal of the Century,” 
which will be produced at the Central theater 
in San Francisco this month. The plot is 
laid in San Francisco showing views of the 
Ferry building, East street, Meiggs’ wharf, 
the Harbor hospital, and San Francisco bay. 
An elaborate production is promised by 
Belasco and Mayer, and the eastern rights 
have been secured and the play will be 
presented in New York in November. 


At the Columbia theater, San Francisco, 
on Monday, May Ist, Charles Frohman will 
present the star combination of E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe for a limited engagement. 
The repertoire includes “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Hamlet.” and “Mucb Ado About Nothing.” 
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assisted by an orchestra of fifty pieces, under 
the direction of a _ celebrated European 
conductor. 


Paul Conchas, the clever juggler, is playing 
a successful engagement at the Orpheum in 
San Francisco. His act is full of surprises 
and novelties. He handles heavy cannon balls 
and one hundred and sixty-eight pound Krupp 
shells with dexterity; balances a canon on 
his chin, and performs diverse and sundry 
other little tricks with as much ease as a 
child tosses a ball in play. 


Frank Bacon has returned to San Fran- 
cisco after having made a successful tour of 
the west in “The Hills of California.” He 
will open at the Majestic theater in “The 
Vinegar Buyer.” Mr. Bacon is one of the 
funniest men on the stage today and has 
perhaps done more than any other actor in 
California to help old wrinkles to come with 
mirth and laughter. 


An interesting event was the production 
at the Majestic theater in San Francisco of 
an original play by Richard Walton Tully 
having for its background a California mis 
sion. “Juanita of San Juan,” is a romantic 
drama full of action and sentiment. Asid 
from the beautiful scenery and idyllic atmos 
phere the plot holds the interest. 
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Sothern’s success in both “If I Were King” 
and “The Proud Prince” is well remembered 
and Julia Marlowe returns to San Francisco 
after an absence of over ten years. Accom- 
panying the stars is an organization of 
players especially selected for the presentation 
of the classic; the best players in the forces 
of Charles Frohman have been placed in the 
various casts. This engagement is the most 
important since the visit of Henry Irving. 


The engagement of Grace Van Studdiford 
in the “Red Feather” at the Columbia 
theater, San Francisco, is of more than pass- 
ing interest. The same pretty chorus girls that 
appeared in the first presentation are in 
the company, and Miss Van Studdiford’s work 
is said to excel her performance of “Robin 
Hood.” “Red Feather” is De Koven’s latest, 
and by all but the enthusiasts of Maid 
Marian. considered his best opera. 


Ysaye, the world’s greatest violinist, will 
appear at the Alhambra theater in San Fran- 
cisco during the current month. It is a 
number of years since the virtuoso came 
west and a good deal of interest is taken pyur CONCHAS, TIE GERMAN JUGGLER AT THB 
in his forthcoming concerts. He will be ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO 

















Books snidl Writers 


“Songs for Moments of Hope,” is the title 
of a little book of verses by Clara E. Vester; 
Richard G. Badger of Bos- 
ton acknowledging on the 
title page that he is the 
publisher. The title of the 
book is particularly well chosen: The songs 
might be all right when one was feeling 
very hopeful, but it never would do to read 
them in moments of depression. Let the 
reader, for instance, consider how he would 
feel if he should run across some of the 
following extracts from the book at a time 
when he was feeling sad and dejected: 


Just to Keep 
You Hopeful 


The very air, and all around 
Is prevalent with awe profound, 
So great the marvels that abound. 


A melancholy reader would fall to wonder- 
ing what would happen if the air were not 
prevalent and his gloom would deepen as he 
considered the problem. Then the following 
never would do for a moment when hope had 
just stepped out: 


And I trust the crystal fountain 
May thro’ her gentle bosom flow, 

Rising from the beauteous mountain, 
Where the flowers of Eden grow. 


It seems such a cruel trust. Why should 
a crystal fountain rise in the mountain and 
then flow through the poor girl’s gentle 
bosom? How much better it would have 
been had it stayed in the mountain and not 
surprised the young lady by its conduct, as 
it certainly must. Clearly the foregoing 
should not be read except in a moment of the 
utmost hope. Then the following, verbatim 
et literatim of course: 
Affection is the purest balm of life 
Without faith, affection connot grow; 
As Hybla’s honey is with sweet rife, 
So the heart where fond affections glow! 


Nothing but a moment of rarest hope would 
pull one through that. The following might 
be considered the last hope: 


Pattern of moral excellence and worth— 
Incentive to amelioration high— 

He never swerved from right, nor was he dearth 
Of useful faculties from the purest die. 
Nothing is offered for guessing it, and so 

what is the use? 
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A little book of verse of much more than 
ordinary merit is “Poems All the Way from 
Pike,” by Robertus Love. 
The poems are simple and 
unpretentious, but they have 
the quality that reaches the 
heart and makes itself felt 
there. Many of the verses are in the Pike 
county dialect which John Hay once made 
famous, and there is to them a lilt that 
sings itself into the memory. Hear the tune 
in these four lines, for instance: 


A Little Book 
of Homely 
Verse 


sack in old Mizzoury is where I'd like to be, 

Mixin’ with the home-folk—that’s what ketches 
me! 

Back among the people that I know is good and 


Hearin’ all the neighbors a-sayin'’, ‘“*How-de-do?” 


That is good, but the verses in which 
“plain, straight English” is employed are 
even better. As witness to this fact, read 
the following: 


Oh, the things worth while! the things worth 
while! 

The winning word of kindness that’s the artist 
of a smile; 

The sunny smile that sparkles, reflecting in its 
beams 

The largess of devotion and the 

dreams ; 

The willing ear that hearkens to the harmonies 
of bees 

That hum, and birds that twitter in the blossoms 
and the trees; 

The happy heart responsive to the touch of 
kindly hands 


liberty of 


That beckon up and onward to the lovely Lotus 


Doesn’t that sing, and is it not a good 
and cheery song that it sings, too? Not a 
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THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF BLISS CARMAN, THE POBRT, BY DR. 
ARNOLD GENTHE OF SAN FRANCISCO—-MR. CARMAN HAS BEEN 


SPENDING THE WINTER IN CALIFORNIA 


mighty song to move the peoples, but a 
homely little song that makes the reader 
the better for the reading. There is no library 
that would not be a little bigger in kindly 
thought and helpful purpose for this small 
book that Mr. Love has written. The volume 
is published by The Pan-American Press, St. 
Louis. The price is one dollar. 


A well-known critic, in a recent newspaper 
article has a richly deserved rebuke for the 
poetry fakirs who have imposed 
upon a too credulous public, 
with the alleged unpublished 
poems of our dead poets. At 
the risk of being classed among those who 
periodically bring forward newly discovered 
gems of our honored departed, I can not 
resist giving this delightful bit, said by 
excellent authority to be the first verse com- 
posed by the beloved Quaker poet, John G. 
Whittier. The lines and the incident relating 
to it, were told me by a Quaker lady, a 


Whittier’s 
First Poem 
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personal friend of the poet, who 
visited frequently the Whittier 
family. 

“When Whittier 
little lad,” said 
lady, “he quite unconsciously 
evoked his first poem. He was very 
busy at his play, when his good 
mother asked him to bring her 
a box from the pantry shelf. 
The little John, being fashioned 
after the pattern of other small 
lads, did not wish to be disturbed 
in his play and made _ prenipt 
reply: 


was a very 
this estimable 


The box is standing upon the bigh 
shelf-— 

Just climb up and get it thy own 
dear self!” 


This delicious bit of imperti- 
nence was softened by the sweet 
politeness that characterized the 
gentle-hearted poet as a child and 
as a man, and it is doubtful if 
the chastisement of the embryo 
poet was very severe. The lines 
quoted have never to my knowl- 
edge been published. 

ELIZABETH VORE. 


In “As Thought Is Led,” Alicia 
K. Van Buren has produced a 
small book which is creditable to 
her skill as a versifier. There is 
no small amount of feeling in 
some of the verses and there is 
no metrical discord in any of 
them. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
is the publisher of the little vol- 
ume and its price is one dollar, 
which seems quite enough when it is noted 
that there are but forty-two scantily filled 
pages. However, the quality of the verse 
may atone for its lack of quantity. The real 
feeling in the following lines will appeal to 
the reader: 

One day when thou wert ill and spent with pain, 
I sat beside thy crib and tried in vain 

To make thee sleep. When murmured lullabies 
And soothing touch at last had closed thine eyes 
I scarcely stirred, all fearful lest I make 

A sound, and thou to suffering shouldst wake. 


Again, my darling child, art thou asleep. 
All day, beside thy little grave, I weep. 
From pain and sorrow ever art thou free; 
And yet—Oh, how I long to waken thee! 


Mrs. Lotta 


Day Coleman, who has had 
one play successfully produced in this city, 
will soon see another produced in the east. 


The latter, which is just finished, is a 
comedy-drama, and was written for an 
eastern star. Those who have read the 
manuscript speak very highly of it, and also 
of the novel built upon the same plot, which 
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will be issued simultaneously with the pro- 
duction of the drama. As they both possess 


a strong heart interest, they cannot fail to 
please play-goer and reader. The novel will 
be illustrated with scenes from the play, 
posed by the actors and actresses who take 
the principal characters. Mrs. Coleman is 
a native of California, her parents and 
grandparents having been early settlers. 


The approaching Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion, which opens at Portland, Oregon, June 
Ist. is bringing from the 
publishing houses many 
volumes that tell of ad- 
venture and conquest in 
the northwest. It is a good thing, for 
historical literature that expositions such as 
that at St. Louis last year and the coming 
centennial at Portland offer the desired 
stimulus for authors and publishers to pre- 
sent material which might otherwise remain 
undiscovered. The great northwest offers a 
rich field of research for delvers in Indian 
legendary lore, as well as for those tireless 
seekers for facts which go to make history. 
That vast region to which William Cullen 
Bryant referred nearly a century ago as the 
country “where rolls the Oregon” has grown 
to an empire of rich resource. All travel- 
loving Americans will, during the coming 
summer, have excellent opportunities to see 
it at first hand and see at the exposition 
displays remarkable, elaborate, and beautiful 
which tell of triumphant advancement. 

Notable among the books bearing upon the 
exposition are three brought out by McClurg 
of Chicago. Two are by Eva Emery Dye, 
well-known in western letters for her short 
stories. One is ‘**The Conquest, the True Story 
of Lewis and Clark;” the other, “McLoughlin 
and Old Oregon.” The third is a new edition 
of F. H. Balch’s “Bridge of the Gods.” In 
“McLoughlin” is told the story of Dr. John 
McLoughlin, who as Governor of the Hudson 
Bay Company west of the Rocky mountains, 
ruled his territory in the early days of the 
century with the masterly hand of all 
Hiudson bay men. Some of the chapter 
headings give an idea of the scope of the 
book: “An American on the Columbia,” ‘ The 
Coming of Whitman,” “Rival Fur Com- 
panies,” “Christmas at Vancouver,” “The 
Brigade from Fraser’s River,” “The Hudson’s 
Bay Company in California,” “At Sutter’s 
Fort.” “The Whitman Massacre,” and “The 
Discovery of Gold.” 

The Bridge of the Gods, first out two 
years ago, presents with romantic setting a 
realistic picture of the powerful Indian 
tribes of the Oregon region of two centuries 
ago. The writer speaks from _ personal 
familiarity with the country, giving incidents 
of his boyhood and stories told him by 
Indians of the Yakima, Shoshone, Klikitat 
and other tribes. The preservation in book 
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form of matter of this sort is of incom- 
parable value, and the publishers in this new 
edition have wisely made the volume more 
attractive by calling upon a talented Cali- 
fornian whose work is well known to readers 
of Sunset, Maynard Dixon, to picture some 
of the scenes so graphically described. The 
full-page illustrations are full of spirit and 
of that feeling and mystic imagery which 
fills the artistic mind in depicting far 
western life. “The Conquest” is considered 
by those critics who have reviewed it to be 
the best of Mrs. Dye’s excellent literary out- 
put. It is wide-awake, dramatic, and those 
who know, say it is remarkably true. One 
well-known critic says, “The young American, 
the boy in his teens who has read of the 
brave Indian fighters of our early history 
learns enough of the days of our forefathers 
and their hair-breadth escapes to satisfy the 
craving of the most exacting.” 

These books all make good reading, and 
those who plan to go westward and see 
California, Oregon and Washington, and 
adjoining country, during the exposition— 
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JOSEPH J. LITTLE, PUBLISHER OF “PEARSON’S MAGAZINE” 


lured by the charm of the west and the low 
rate inducements of the overland railways— 
cannot do better than to be entertained and 
grow wise by reading such stories as these. 


Joseph J. Little of New York, widely 
known as publisher of Pearson’s Magazine, 
and head of the Astor Place pub- 
lishing house of J. J. Little & 
Co., has been spending his winter 
vacation in California, enjoying 
the pleasures of its summer-like atmosphere, 
and in that way bringing renewed health to 
himself and to his family. This is his first 
real vacation in a business career extending 
over nearly fifty years. The same enthusiasm 
which has held him so closely at home has 


Enjoying 
_ California 


enabled him to pass his recreation hours with 


the cheerful vigor that is the part of most 


visting Californians. Mr. Little is an Eng 
lishman by birth, but has spent most of his 
life in New York, developing his large busi- 
ness from a very small beginning at the 
printer’s case. He came to this country at 
the age of fourteen, and before he was twenty 
one he was foreman of a large printing estab 
lishment. He has never been too busy to 
devote himself to the interests that go to 
make up good citizenship. He has served 
a term in Congress, and was for many years 
president of the New York City Board of 
Education. He has been looking over California 
institutions with a keenly critical eye, and is 
loud in his praise of the development, 
material, social and intellectual, which he 
has found here on this Pacific border land. 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


The Bobolink 


Once on a golden afternoon, 

With radiant faces and hearts in tune, 
Two fond lovers; in dreaming mood, 
Threaded a rural solitude. 

Wholly happy, they only knew 

That the day was bright and the sky was blue, 
That life and beauty and joy and song 
Charmed their way as they passed along; 

The air was fragrant with woodland scents, 

The squirrel frisked on the roadside fence— 
And hovering near them, “Chee, chee chink?” 
Queried the curious bobolink, 

Pausing and peering with sidelong head, 

As saucily questioning all they said, 
While the ox-eye danced on its slender stem, 
And all glad Nature rejoiced with them. 


Over the odorous fields were strewn 

Wilting windrows of grass, new mown, 
And rosy billows of clover bloom 
Surged in the sunshine and breathed perfume. 

Swinging low on a slender limb, 

The sparrow warbled his wedding-hymn, 
And balancing on a blackberry brier, 

The bobolink sang with his heart on fire— 

“Chink? If you wish to kiss her, do! 

Do it! do it! you coward. You! 

Kiss her! kiss, kiss her! Who will see? 
Only we three! we three! we three!” 

Under garlands of drooping vines, 

Through dim vistas of sweet-breathed pines, 
Past wide meadow-fields, newly mowed, 
Wandered this indolent country road. 

The lovers followed it, listening still, 

And loitering slowly, as lovers will, 

Entered a gray-roofed bridge that lay 
Dusk and cool, in their pleasant way. 
Under its arch a smooth, brown stream 


Silently glided with glint and gleam, 
Shaded by graceful elms which spread 
Their verdurous canopy overhead— 

The stream so narrow, the boughs so wide 

They met and mingled across the tide. 
Alders love it, and seemed to keep 
Patient watch as it lay asleep, 

Mirroring clearly the trees and sky, 

And the flitting form of the dragon-fly— 
Save when the swift-winged swallow played 
In and out in the sun and shade, 

And darting and circling in merry chase, 

Dipped and dimpled its clear, dark face. 


Fluttering lightly from brink to brink, 
Followed the curious bobolink, 

Rallying loudly with mirthful din, 

The pair who lingered unseen within, 
And when from the friendly bridge at last. 
Into the road beyond they passed, 

Again beside them the tempter went, 

Keeping the thread of his argument— 
“Kiss her! kiss her! chink-a-chee-chee! 

(ll not mention it! Don’t mind me! 

I’ll be sentinel—-I can see 

All around from this tall birch tree!” 
But ah! they noted—nor deemed it strange— 
In his rollicking chorus a trifling change— 

“Do it! do it!”—with might and main 

Warbled the tell-tale—‘Do it again.” 


E. C. WLLIAMS. 


The Humming-Bird 


A visitor my garden brings 
Like jewel flashing in the light, 
With airy poise, on gauzy wings, 
A drop of life in gleaming flight. 
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With darting tongue that sips, and sips, 
He takes his way among the flowers, 

And gathers in, with swoops and dips, 
The garnered sweets of sunny hours. 


Perchance, at home, some tiny spheres, 
Like hidden pearls in moss-green nest, 
The center of his hopes and fears, 
Are sheltered by the mother-breast, 


And, seeking honey-dew for her, 
This gallant knight, in loving quest 
Comes to my garden banquet there 
And robs the flowers, that she may feast. 
Mary Vaughan. 


On San Francisco Bay 


Sunset’s bright hour and vesper bells ringing, 
Brown lateen sail and a fisherman singing— 
E del mio cuore la carina— 

An incoming boat on the white harbor bar. 


Down ’neath blue billows the golden sun dying, 
Wine-tinted lights on sapphire sea lying, 

E del mio cuore la carina 

Sweet song of the fisherman, near, then afar. 
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Cries of wild seagulls o’er twilight-sea winging, 

Sweet voice of Italian fisherman singing— 

E del mio cuore la carina— 

A brown lateen sail *neath evening’s first star. 
Grace Hibbard. 


The Forest of Dreams 


Away o’er the fair road of light, 
A path through the garden of bliss; 
A vision of castle delight, 
At the end of the journey—a kiss. 
From my lady with hair silvery bright 
And eyes that reflect starry gleams, 
Who awaits me in castle delight 
While 1 ride through the forest of dreams. 


Kind forest—then fade not away, 
If the road be not that one of light; . 
If night supersedeth the day, : 
And there is no abode of delight. 
If my lady with hair silvery bright 
And eyes that reflect starry gleams 
Be not for the wandering knight 
Who rides through the forest of dreams. 
George Bronson-Howard. 


Drawing and Verse by Edward Salisbury Field 


I’ll guarantee this picture will not fade when it is done; 


The colors, all of them are fast. 





Just notice how they run. 
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Drawing by A. Hollingworth 
Spring voices reverberate everywhere, 
Spring blossoms are scenting the balmy air; 


Spring ballads are born and stirring spring sonnets; 
But where, O where are the songs of spring bonnets? 


Bertha Hirsch Baruch. 





The Three Islands 


{The three principal islands of San Francisco 
bay, all owned by the government, are Yerba 
Buena where is located the naval training school ; 
Angel, military post, where troops from the 
Philippines are first landed; Alcatraz army post 
and military prison.] 


Within the bay three islands rest, 
The same-hued verdure on each breast, 
The same glad waves caress each one. 
Yet hope begins, exists, is done, 
As each its separate mission fills, 
Obedient, as the government wills. 

* * * 


Upon the Island of To Be 
The youthful patriot trains for sea. 
The Isle of Welcome greets with joy, 
The home-returning soldier boy. 
The third isle buries in its breast 
The privileges men deem best. 
And life is tragic; hope grows faint, 
Upon the Island of Restraint. 

Lucia Etta Loring. 


Dat Little Black Lamb 


Oh, de little black lamb hab gone away, 
De sweetest in all de fold; 

And its pretty feet hab foun’ today, 
De gates to de city of gold. 


Way up yonder in de air, 

My lamb’s not black but fair; 

Way up yonder she’s whiter dan de snow, 
Way up yonder in de air. 


5% 


De shepherd to de mammy sheep of’en say, 
Stay at home in de narrar way; 

But de mammy sheep love de worl’ so wide, 
And jump de bars each day. 


Way up yonder in de air, 

My lamb’s not black but fair ; 

Way up yonder she’s whiter dan de snow, 
Way up yonder in de air. 


An’ de little black lamb grow pale and thin 
An’ de shepherd he look dat way, 

While de mammy sheep wan’er de fields of sin, 
An’ he took de lamb one day. 


Way up yonder in de air, 

My lamb’s not black but fair; 

Way up yonder she’s whiter dan de snow, 
Way up yonder in de air. 


Now de mammy sheep bleat an’ call de lamb 
But it comes to her not of old, 

For de shepherd done took it through de gate 
What leads to de upper fold. 


Way up yonder in de air, 

My lamb’s not black but fair; 

Way up yonder she’s whiter dan de snow, 
Way up yonder in de air. 


Elizabeth Gilmore Robb. 
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Uncle Hiram’s Philosophy 


I don’t say there ain’t sech a thing as 
long-faced releegion, but I never had any 
body pint out to me the passage in the 
Good Book that recommends it es good fer 
home consumption. 


FF 


Most everything hes some specialty. Didn’t 
you ever notice that hens that are good fer 
settin’ ain’t gen’ly wuth a dern fer layin’? 


se SF 


I never knowed much of a man that didn’t 
have a faith in good women that was ’ncluded 
in some way almos’ as ef it was part of his 
releegion. 


FF st 


I’d like to live up to my ideels, but then, 
again, I’m glad I can’t. Seein’ es I’m livin’ 
in this world I reckon it’s better to be like 
the rest on ’em. 


ae Ft 


I never knew but one man that seemed 
to have everything he desired. They say his 
place in the Home fer the Feeble Minded is 
jest es comf’table es any of the patients 
enjoy. 


OF infarmaken ; them he said; 
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Two Homes 


[These lines, by Dr. McNutt of San Francisco, 
were suggested by some verses written by Anna 
Howarth, an English woman who had gone from 
England to Cape Colony.] 


My home was where May’s sweetest flowers 
grew, 
*Tween tide and seas; 
There summer basks in sun, winter robes in 
snow; 
The blooming trees 
Beset the lilacs, and the maple gay 
With leaves galore: 
Still sea with Fundy washes, night and day, 
New Scotia’s shore. 


My home is in the vine-land; wheat and rye; 
The valleys wide, 

Majestically o’er-roofed with azure sky 
Here I reside 

Until the auric hills, the parched plain 
Of richest loam, 

The prune and fig, a-thirst for winter’s rain 
Are homelike grown. 


Sometimes thoughts of auld 
obtrude, and sighs 
To see once more 
The sweet may-flower and the boreal skies, 
Schoolmates of yore. 
But friends, my wife, children, the angel 
grandchild 
The clear blue dome, 
Bind me with bless’d content, in whispers 
mild, 
“We are thy home.” 


lang syne 


W. F. McNutt. 


The Tryst 


High up the shelving shore the constant cliff- 
lights burn, 

But still the wistful waves sigh for the 
moon’s return, 

And till her shining steps shall cross the 
Golden Gate, 

The sea and all vague stars tremble and 
thrill and wait. 


I, too, the vigil keep, and with the warm 
white sands, 

Make, till the queen shall come, an _ hour- 
glass of my hands. 

Drawn like the strong slow tides, the heart 
you woke in me, 

Waits changeless as the stars and eager as 
the sea. 

Stella Lewis Dunlap. 
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ONE OF SANTA BAKBAKA’S PRETTY HOMES 


Here are all the elements of home-building. Wonderful 


e e ° V 
California Ss Homeland alley growth of tree, vine, shrub and flower. Bountiful produc- 
tion of nuts, fruits, vegetables and grains. Charming environment of mountain, valley, island and sea. Best of all, summer skies the 
whole year. Write C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, California, for pamphlet. 











WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES anno SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 











The Wawona Route to Yosemite Valley 


OPENED APRIL FIRST 


Commencing May First, a Special Limited Twelve-hour, daylight service 








will be inaugurated. No extra charge for the extra service. 


For particulars, address 


A. S. MANN 
613 Market Street 6..03°R.c1 SAN FRANCISCO 
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SISSON TAVERN is the 
key-note to the entire Shas. 
ta region and the best place 
to outfit for the ascent of 
the mountain. 


Hunting and fishing and 
unsurpassed local attrac- 
tions. The iargest State 
fish-hatchery in the world 
is located on the grounds, 
This place is under new 
management, and many new 
attractions and _ improve- 
ments will be added. 


Full particulars at South- 
ern Pacific Information 


&, | & Ss O N TAV E R N Bureau, 613 Market Street; 
Bryan’s Travelers’ Informa- 

Elevation 3500 Feet tion Bureau, 30 Montgom- 

ery Street, or Peck’s In- 


Address: SISSON TAVERN formation Bureau, 11 Mont- 
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SISSON, CALIFORNIA gomery Street, San Fran- 
Look for new advertisement in June number of Sunset. cisco, California. 
OF FICE 409 CROSSLEY BLDG. FACTORY 406 ELEVENTH ST. 





PPAINTS, GREASES: AND COMPOUNDS 
OLORADG@ BOILED OIL, GLOSS OIL ETC. 





PHONE JOHN 7296 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE WHITE PASS & YUHON ROUTI 
The Golden Land of Midnight Sun 


The ocean steamers of the Alaska Steamship Co., the Humboldt Steamship Co.,the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the Canaiitj 
Pacific Railway, connect at Skaguay with the daily trains of the WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE at all seasons of the year. 
During the open season of navigation, extending from about the first of June to the middle or end of October, the Lake and Rit 
steamers connect directly with the trains at Caribou and White Horse for Atlin, Dawson, Chena, Fairbanks and all other points in the Yukon 
Alaska. In the winter a special MAIL, PASSENGER, EXPRESS and FREIGHT service is maintained by a thoroughly equipped lint’ 
stages (sleighs) between White Horse and Dawson. 
As a summer excursion none more beautiful or enjoyable can be conceived than a ride to and over the Summit of White Pass, # 
along the shores of Lake Bennett in one of the Company's up-to-date and comfortable trains to White Horse, thence by steamer down! 
famous Yukon River to Dawson and other points of interest in the Golden Klondike and Alaska,—the land of Nightless Days. 
The Company names through freight and passenger rates and issues through bills of lading to all the principle mining camps in¥ 
interior, including Atlin, Dawson, Chena and Fairbanks, Special excursion rates will be made during the summer. 
For information apply to, 
HERMAN WEIG, General Agent, 1016 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
M. J. B. WHITE, G. F. & P. A. Mackinnon Bidg., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Every well dressed man you meet (including 
those who make and sell ready-made clothing) 
has a tailor who makes his clothes for him. 


The number of such men are increasing in 
every community where good clothes are worn. 


Weare good tailors and don’t make cheap clothes. 
It is impossible for cheap tailors to make good 
clothes. 


We run large, well equipped tailor shops, and 
make to order suits and overcoats for $25 to $35, 
from cloth for which the average small tailor 
must charge 50 to 100 per cent more money. 


We have arepresentative in your town who will 
take your measure and show you five hundred 
samples of cloth from which you can make your 
selection. Write for his name and address. 


Ed. V. Price & Co., Merchant Tailors, Chicago. 
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PRODUCTS, ETC. 1903 


Lima Beans 39,730 acres, Other Beans 
17,630 acres, Sugar Beets 13,500 acres, Wheat 
21,335 acres, Barley 37,840 acres, Hay 23,600 
acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 








FRUITS. Trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,511, Walnuts 63,033, Prunes 27,530, Peaches 
6,761, Apples 3,657. 


INCOME for Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 
Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 


extremes of either heat or cold. Issituated on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, in Southern California; has first-class railroad 
and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 
opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 















1. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
WM. Hi. CANNON Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 
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The HEAD of the 


}SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


LODI 


CALIFORNIA 








Descriptive and Illustrated 50 page booklet 


“The Delta Lands” 


MAILED FREE 


The Realty Company 


LODI, CALIFORNIA 


BOX BB 


“THE FLAMING TOKAY SECTION” 











Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 


Renewer. Always restores color 


to gray hair. The hair grows 
rapidly, stops coming out, does 
not split at the ends, keeps soft 
and smooth. Sold for sixty years. 
For the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye known 


as BUCKINGHAMWM’S DYE. It colors instantly a rich 
brown or a soft black. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 














“MONARCH”? PNEUMATIC TOOLS 











PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 

OF 

ALL KINDS 


AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING 
MACHINES 
AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


RIVETERS 
DRILLS 
CHIPPING 
HAMMERS 
WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 


COMPLETE 
PLANTS 

FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION 
OF POWER BY 
COMPRESSED 
AIR 


No. & DRILL 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. - - 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE, 34 and 3% Fremont Street, San Francisco, California 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘Tahoe 


THE GEM OF THE SIERRAS 








HIS famous mountain lake, the largest in 

the world, at this altitude of 6,240 feet 

above sea level, is set amid the high 
peaks of the Sierra Nevadas. Crystal clear, 
teeming with trout, its vast expanse reflects 
an unrivaled panorama of snowy crest and 
pine-clad slope. 

With its pure, invigorating air, glowing sun- 
shine, its opportunities for fishing, hunting, 
boating or mountain exploration, it is one of 
the foremost of American resorts. 

Here, in the wilderness, have been placed 
the luxuries and comforts of modern civiliza- 
tion, easy of access and full of charm. 

NO POISON OAK OR RATTLESNAKES 














DIRECT RAILWAY CONNECTION 


From June 1st to September 1st, two round-trips daily are arranged. ‘The trains of the 
LAKE TAHOE RAILWAY &% TRANSPORTATION CO. connect at Truckee with South- 
ern Pacific trains, east and west bound. From May 15th to May 31st and from October Ist to 
October 15th, one train runs daily, connecting with the evening train to and from San Francisco. 
Stop overs allowed on all overland railroad and Pullman tickets. Swift steamers make trips around 
the lake, stopping at the various resorts. 





TAHOE TAVERN 


OPEN JUNE Ist 


Conceded the finest country hotel on the 
Pacific Coast, is replete with first-class appoint- 
ments. Electricity and steam heat play their 
part in perfecting this modern hostelry, as do 
the telephone and telegraph. 

Accommodations for 250 people, with 
more than 100 baths. 

Rowing, Bathing, Fishing, Hunting, 
Tennis, Riding, Driving and Mountaineering. 











For illustrated folders and full information, apply to the Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation 
Co., any agent of the Southern Pacific Co., or F. W. RICHARDSON, Manager, Tahoe Tavern, 
Lake Tahoe, California. RATES, $3.00 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
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If you wish works of genuine art 
in your home, buy 


Rozane 


It reproduces, with wonderful 


accuracy, natural oil effects. This 


is the idea of Rozane Royal. 


R-11, highly lustrous, is rich and har- 
monious in browns and yellows. The 
flowers are done in natural colors. 


W-6, Rozane Woodland, is also in 
browns, the background in soft, dull 
mat effect, shading from very light to 
medium wood shades. The design, 
hand-wrought, is rich brown enamel. 


Rozane Mongol, very lustrous, is the richest of 
reds. Rozane Marais iridescent over rose tints. 
Rozane Egypio suggests the popular verdigree 
greens and is very elegant. 


All genuine Rozanes bear this 
mark. 

Send for the new booklet, 
ROZANE, illustrated in original 
colors, the most valuable pottery 
booklet ever published. 





THE ROSEVILLE PoTTERY COMPANY 


a 


Sales Department 58 
Zanesville, Ohio 


d Useful 
3 7 


S 
/ 











Here is a 

List of 

Good Positions 
Which do 
YOU Want? 


Study the list. Mark the position you 
desire and mail the coupon to us. We 
will do the rest by showing you how 
you can in your spare time, without 
neglecting your present work, qualify 
yourself to enter the occupation of your 




















choice, at a salary you could not com- 
mand in years of ordinary work. 

We will give you as evidence the names 
and addresses of thousands who have 
doubled, tripled and quadrupled their 
income as the result of marking this 
coupon. 

We will make the way so plain to you 
that you will marvel at the ease with 





























which it can be followed. 
For this information, valuable as it is to 
you, we simply ask you to 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which 1 have marked X 











' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

: Bookkeeper 

' Stenographer 

' Advertisement Writer 
' Show Card Writer 
1 Window Trimmer 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

t 

' 

1 

‘ 


Surveyor 


Mechan. Draughtsman 


Ornamental Designer 


lee 


Supt. 





Name” 


Street and No.___ ee 
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| Jas. Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident.  E.Schumann Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch Ist VicePresident. ATThomson,SecyandTres. — General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 













REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 
WAY connects with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with 

the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New 

Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the points named 

and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San 

Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of 

the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 

Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 

camp in Arizona. 
ny The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
}) altitude 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
\) by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in 
development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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Jhrown on the Activities of the World 





A bright condensed weekly newspaper for busy men and 
women. Itis a condensed, classified and continuously 
up-to-date history of the Twentieth Century, a living 
chronicle of its wonders and its progress, always indexed 
up-to-date. It covers about sixty separate departments 
carefully followed up by a system and method so relentless 
that nothing of real importance can escape its editors. 

It is invaluable to busy men and women who find it 
difficult to keep abreast of the times; to libraries desiring 
a weekly containing the latest information in every depart- 
ment ; to families desiring a clean, crisp paper, without 
crime or scandal ; to clubs and societies studying current 
events ; to schools alive to its value as a school paper of 
contemporary history and progress of the world. 


FIVE CENTS A NUMBER. $2.00 A YEAR 





Send for a Sample Copy 


The Search-Light Publishing Co. 


24 Murray Street, New York 











ARTISTIC INTERIORS 


DESIGNED AND DECORATED 


From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our 
stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings 
in Domestic and Imported papers. 


If your local dealer does not carry the 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples. 


L. Tozer &8 Son 


Retail Salesroom, rro Geary St. 
Wholesale Dept., 762-764 Mission St. 
San Francisco, California 





LETTERS 


of all kinds—whether social or business cor- 
respondence— look best when clothed in 
pleasing garb. 


WHITING’S 
PAPERS 


For Fine Correspondence 


are the acme of the paper-maker’s art. They 
are of superior texture and unexcelled writing 
surface. Particular people always look forthe 
Whiting watermark on all their stationery. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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«< THE ARENA is again in the forefront of the great reviews of the English-speaking world.’’ 
“STRONGER, BRIGHTER, ABLER, AND BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE.” 


THE ARENA 


B. O. FLOWER, Editor 


An original, illustrated review of the best thoughts of master-minds; 
always bold, fearless, just and progressive 


A Few Notable Features of the May Issue 


PRACTICAL RESULTS WHICH HAVE ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND, by Prof. Charles Borgeaud, a leading membe 
of the faculty of the University of Geneva and the greatest living authority on Direct 
Legislation in the Alpine Republic. 

This is one of THE ARENA’S notable series of international papers by 
leading foreign educators, economists, and statesmen on progressive demo- 
cratic measures. 

MUNICIPAL BLACK PLAGUE: A STUDY OF MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION IN 
PHILADELPHIA, by Rudolph Blankenburg. The fifth paper in the series of amazing 
revelations of state and municipal corruption in Pennsylvania by one of the greatest 
civic leaders in the Keystone State. 

THE KANSAS STATE REFINERY BILL. An authcritative statement of the situation 
in Kansas, and the important political innovation resorted to by the great progressive 
Western commonwealth to protect her people against the criminal rapacity of the 
Standard Oil Company. A portrait of Senator Porter, the author of the Refinery Bill, 
accompanies the article. 

JAPAN AS VIEWED BY A NATIVE SOCIALIST, by Kiichi Kaneko. A graphic picture 
of Japan, by a Japanese scholar who is also a citizen of the world and who recognizes 
the shadows as well as the lights in the picture presented by modern Japan. 

AMERICA IN THE PHILIPPINES. By the Rev. George Frederick Pentecost. The author 
is not only one of the most widely known and highly respected evangelists and pulpit 
orators of our day, but his extensive travels through the Philippines and in India, 
China, and Japan give special interest to his discussion. A fine portrait of Dr. Pentecost 
appears in this issue. 

You cannot afford to miss a single issue of this magazine, and we think it would be 
wise for you to enter your subscription at once, either your newsdealer or the publisher. 


A serial by JOAQUIN MILLER, entitled 
“THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 


began in the December, 1904, issue, and we can commence a limited number of subscriptions 
with that issue; and also the January, 1905, issue which contains the first chapter of 
Rudolph Blankenburg’s series of papers on the corruption of Pennsylvania politics. 


Subscriptions $2.50 net a year. Single copies 25 cents. (Foreign subscriptions $3.00 
a year.) ; 


ALBERT BRANDT, Pédlisher 


Trenton, New Jersty © Boston, Massacuusetts 
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Good Books—Well Made 





THs is true of every one of 
workmanship. 


“The Brandt Books,” 
They are printed on all-rag paper, sewed by hand, handsomely 
bound, and are beautiful specimens of typography. 
pleasure to own one of The Brandt Books.” 


both as to subject-matter and 


As one critic has said, “It is a 
Why not make your selection and 


place an order now, either through your bookseller or direct with the publisher ? 





Cape Cod Ballads 
and Other Verse 
By Joe Lincoln 


‘Ballads bubbling over with quaint humor and 
musical phrasing. . . . ‘his verse appeals to 
something inside of you that 
distinctions or definitions. . 
a mine of precious ore. . . The drawings by 
Edward W. Kemble fit admirably into the spirit 
of the book, which is also garbed in very becom- 
ing dress, that rejoices the eye as the contents 
will rejoice the heart.’’—Pittsburg Gazette. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 


Elegies: Ancient and 


Modern 
By Mary Lloyd 


“A well written and discriminating history of 
the elegy serves as an introduction to this con- 
tribution to standard literature. It is followed 
by an anthology, which includes some of the great 
elegies of the world’s literature. It con- 
tains much not otherwise easily accessible, and 
some translations made especially for this series. 
Every student of literature should be grateful to 
both author and publisher for producing these 
volumes.”-—Boston Transcript. 

Two volumes. Volume I now ready. 
by mail, $1.62, each vol. 


How England Averted a 


Revolution of Force 
By B. O. Flower 


“One of the most timely, instructive and mor- 
ally helpful books. The story of these 
great pivotal years is vividly told.”—U nity, Chi- 
cago. 

“It is quick with the throb of hope, as_ it 
anticipates victory over oppression and wrong.”"— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

With an appendix giving the social and reform- 
pet ieee of the period. $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.¢ 


goes deeper than 
. The volume is 


$1.50 net; 


In Nature’s Realm 
By Charles C. Abbott, M. D. 


‘Here is a piece of fine art in book work. . 
Anyone who hungers now and then for a quiet 
stroll into field and wood. will find here 
a volume that will hold him with delight. . 

Ile is especially happy in getting a novel point of 


view.”"—Chicago Standard. 
Ninety drawings and a_ photogravure frontis- 
piece, by Oliver Kemp. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 





A Short 
History of Monks and 
Monasteries 
By Alfred Wesley Wishart 
cured elsdiun teen ike aoeniilee ar wore 


sanship, he sweeps the great field which his title 
includes with a strength and evenness that give 


the book the hall mark of sterling worth.”— 
Phila. Times. 
“It. emphatically ought to take rank among 


the favorite volumes in the libraries of students 
of the middle ages.""—Phila. North American. 

Two editions. S8vo, illustrated, $3.50 net; by 
mail, $3.68. 12mo. (new edition), $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.62. 


The Gate Beautiful 


Being Principles and Methods in 
Vital Art Education 


By Prof. John Ward Stimson 


“It is far more than the greatest textbook 
extant on art and design. It is the book of the 
noblest philosophy of life, embodying vital basic 
principles of being. . . It will become a classic, 
because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, 
purposeless existence of an uninformed student 
into a_clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired and 
inspiring life of joyous and copious production.’’— 
Grant Wallace in San Francisco Bulletin. 

With thousands of illustrations. Two editions. 
Cloth bound, $7.50 net; by mail. $7.93. Paper- 
covered, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.76 


Moonblight 


and Six Feet of Romance 
By Dan. Beard 


“For the clearest exposition of the Anthracite 
Coal Monopoly and its dealings with both miners 
and customers, go buy or borrow, and read ‘Moon- 
blight.’ Dan. Beard can fit text and illus- 
tration in the most striking manner. Every citizen 
should know the fact of the matter, as here writ- 
ten.’"—San Francisco Star. 

“The book is well written and illustrated with 
striking skill. It is in an extraordinary sense a 
unique literary production.’-—Boston Transcript. 

With an introductory study by Mr. Louis F. 
Post, of The Public, of Chicago; and an appen- 
dix. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 








ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


Publisher ‘‘The Arena’’ 





Trenton, N. J., and Boston, Mass. 
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Is the largest and most favorably located 
city in the 


pa dany fare a : 
therYand Et Ranid No : San Joaquin Valley 
because every at) ‘ 

my eo, California. 


iginal letter or 


aper is . ° 
Paithfully ? ) : It is surrounded by thousands of acres 


reproduced. r =~ <4 of agricultural lands whose surpassing 
; 5 fertility has been commented upon 
extensively by magazines and news- 
papers in America and Europe. 

San Joaquin County soil won the Grand 
Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition at Saint Louis. 


q Provides 
three or five 
distinct and 
separate copies. 


The County leads in the production of 
@ Wouldn’t 


you like a wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, 
sample of asparagus, wine and table grapes, orchard 


work { x products and alfalfa. 


and the i, : ; é : ee 
"Y and E* : i Es The climate is typically Californian. 


GEAR AAA» BR 


BESSON NALS TAILOR TNS: 


Send 2 cents in postage for full infor- 
mation. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Copier 
Catalogue? 





P D4 : q .3 
Main 1700 635-639 Mission St. FF STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Fox, Duffield & Co.’s Spring Books 


HESTER OF THE GRANTS _ By THEODORA PECK. 
novel in a new field fiction—the Vermont of early days. The little Green Mountain 
sities know a wealth of stirring romance and this tale takes one back to the days of men 
who loved and hated, fought and died, with the intensity of primal people. Frontispiece 
by Thomas Mitchell Peirce. $1.50. 
LETTERS OF HENRIK IBSEN Translated by JOHN NILSEN LAURVIK. 

A collection of letters written hy the most celebrated living dramatist, brought together 
by his son, and excellently translated into Engiish; a correspondence full of wit, humor, 
and characteristic comment on men and events. $2.50 net; postage extra. 

OLD MASTERS AND NEW By KENYON COX. 

A practical book of art criticism by one of the foremost American painters and decorative 

artists. $1.50 net; postage 10 cents. 

THE CASE OF RUSSIA: A Composite VIE 
By ALFRED RAMBAUD, VLADIMIR G. SIMEOV ITCH, J. NOVICOFF, PETER ROBERTS 
and ISAAC A. HOURWICH. 

A symposium on conditions in present-day Russia, as full of information as it is timely. 
$1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COUNTY RECORDS, Published under the auspices of the G logical A iation 
Limited absolutely to 1000 copies. 

Volume I. S%pottsylvania County. 

The Virginia Records by counties, including Abstracts of Wills, Deeds, Marriage License 
Bonds, Guardians’ Bonds, Administration Bonds, and Lists of Revolutionary Pensioners. 
Genealogists, historians, descendants of Virginia, and libraries will find these publications 
invaluable. Cloth $10.00 net per vol; postage extra. 


New Books Added to FOX, DUFFIBLD & CO.’S List 
TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER. 


A charming introduction for young folks to some of Dickens’ immortal children, illus- 
trated with dainty pictures of the little heroines by George Alfred Williams. $2.00. 
ZIONISM'~ By MAX NORDAU. 


A masterly exposition of a great modern movement. 75c. net; postage 


THE LITTLE KINGDOM OF HOME By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Kindly, cheerful wisdom on the subject of homes and home-making. $1.50 net; postage 
15 cents. 


FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., Publishers %@ EAST tisr STREET, SS NEW YORK 











5 cents. 
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Read Oregon’s Great 
Illustrated Monthly 


FULL INFORMATION ON AGRICULTURE, 
STOCK, TIMBER, ETC. FINE HALF-TONES 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR 











SEND MONEY, POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS ORDER TO 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Call on us when you visit the Lewis and Clark Exposition 














The circulation of CAMERA CRAFT having 
made such large advances within the past 
year, we have been compelled to equip our 


Circulation Department with machinery to 
cope with the steady increase. 


WE THEREFORE OFFER A 


Champion 
Addressing 
Machine 


CAPACITY, 12,000 NAMES 


Camera Craft 
Publishing Co. 


San Francisco California 














Santasote 


LEATHER 


is best For 


mUlaainaelas 


The Superior Wearing 
Qualities of Pantasote 


Have made it a National Standard. The 
great demand for it has led to the substi- 
tution of many inferior imitations, victim- 
izing the public. Do not be misled by 
Statements that Pantasote is a name 
pb omgaas a number ot leather sub- 
Stitutes. There is only one genuine 
Pantasote Leather. To protect you 
against fraud, accept no furniture from 
your dealer or upholsterer uniess it bears 
our trademark label, asshown below. Do 
not accept his ‘‘just as good”’ theory ; in- 
sist upon Pantasote and see that you get 
the genuine Pantasote. Look for word 
Pantasote embossed on selvedge edge of 
piece goods. Pantasote is durable, bright, 
handsome, easily cleaned, wears and looks 
like leather, and costs one-third as much, 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 

we have for sale four sizes of chairseats, which 
give you the amount of urholstery material you 
want, making the cost very small for new seats 
for chairs you may have that need reupholster- 
ing. We will send, on receipt ef price and 
name of upholsterer, chair seat, size 18x18 
inch, 25c; 25x25 inch, soc; 27x27 inch, 7o0c; 
36x36 inch, $1.00. 

Upon application, will send our cata- 

logue free showing material in the 

different colors in which it is made, 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
11 Broadway, New York, Dept. 10 


A Santlarote 
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ISA 
CONSTANT 
CONTRIBUTOR 
TO 


THE READER 
MAGAZINE 





America’s foremost 
artist 
illustrates 
exclusively 





for 





THE READER 
MAGAZINE 











The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Pud/ishers, Indianapolis 
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100 0) D FOR THIN 
PEOPLE 

Makes plump figures en 
rosy complexions. Cure; 

Rheumatism, Nervous Debility, baal 

stomach; restores health and vigor. Good 

for women and puny children. 7. 

ackage free, 10¢c postage. 
We A. Henderson Drug Co.. Omaha. Neb. 

















KILL THE GERMS 


And there will be no diseasee—The LITTLE 
GIANT kills all disease carrying insects—It destroys 
the germs—Tuberculal infection—T y phoid— Ma- 
laria and Yellow Fever will not exist where it is used. 

It is the recognized Germicide—the greatest 
Insecticide and the most powerful disinfectant 
known. ALWAYS READY —Simple to operate— 
Makes its own Gas—Lasts a Life Time— 

Sent Postpaid to any address for $1.00. 

Valuable circular FREE. 


GIANT DISINFECTINE COMPANY, 
Suite “M” Ruth Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA, 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 





















A Dream of Fair Women 


(Tennyson) 





An Art Portfolio 
containing (10) 
pictures of beautiful 
women representing 
different types from 
the oriental beauty 
to the Cowboy Girl 
of the wild west. 
All made in the 
most beautiful and 
artistic colors, Size 
7x10 inches made 
on artist stippled 
paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing 
and just the thing 
for your den. 


Sent prepaid to any 
address in U. S, or 
Canada for soc. Exp. 
| or P.O. M. O., cur- 
rency or U. S, stamps. 





- | Address 

'| The White City 
be = ed | Art Company 
326 Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


P.S. If youorder in 10 days an extra picture entitled 
“*A Nifty Dip’’ will be sent free. 




















FOR HENS 


TRADE MARK 


and April 25, 1899. 
2 inch Mesh, 1% inch, 1 inch 


FOR LITTLE CHICKS 





# inch Mesh Ask Our Agents in Every Town for 


UNION LOCK 
POULTRY FENCE 


Also Our Farm, Field and 
Hog Fencing 


THE BEST, THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST 


REGISTERED 





Patronize Home Industry 


Pacific Steel & Wire Company 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
100 Front Street, San Francisco 
Factory, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail §.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental $.S. Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental $.S. Co.) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 








T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


NO. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 





Gciose SHeet Meta Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
SKYLIGHTS 
TIN, GALVANIZED IRON AND SLATE ROOFS 
LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED 
1176 MISSION STREET PHONE FOLSOM 2046 














FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health x* Home 


Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For ful! particulare and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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TO SEE THE BEST OF 


CALIFORNIA’S ORANGE GROVES 


LY TAKE THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC'S J 
e ees 


~~ Y INSIDE TRACK FLYER © 


SPECIAL DAILY SERVICE :: SPECIAL TRAIN :: FREE CHAIR CAR 








8 5 a RTE LC OO CTS Ce 
fo a Fe SOM ATED CTS SFR: 





A GLIMPSE OF THE NEW GLENWOOD 
CALIFORNIA'S MISSION HOTEL, AT RIVERSIDE 





THE INSIDB TRACK is the short line from Los Angeles and Pasadena to Riverside, Loma Linda and 
Redlands, traversing the renowned San Gabriel Valley, and is the only line passing the old San Gabriel Mission. 
The Flyer makes the trip in a day, allowing ample time for luncheon at Riverside, and drives among the orange groves. 





680 
179 
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Prepare for success at the bar,in business or 
public life, by mail, in the original school, 
founded 1890. Successful graduates every- 
where, Approved by bench and bar. Col- 
lege Law Course and 
Business Law Course. 
LIBERAL TERMS 
SPECIAL OFFER NOW 
Catalogue free 
Sprague Correspon- 
dence School of Law 
420 MAJESTIC BLDG., 
DETROIT, MICH. 












Steam and Power Pumps 








For all purposes are manufactured 
in great variety by 


Geo, E. Dow Pumping Engine Co, 


179 First Street, San Francisco, California 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 
Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets 
Prompt Attention Given to Jcbbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 











} 
| 
| 








San Francisco | 


SAMSON 


OIL ENGINES anno PUMPS 


HAVE PROVEN THEMSELVES A 


SUCCESS IN THE IRRIGATION FIELDS 





SAMSON IRON WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








CALIFORNIA 
Tokay Vineyard Subdivisions 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
$10 Monthly Installment on 5 Acres 


Tokay Grapes, planted, cared for and brought 
into full bearing will net you $250 to $300 
per acre in five years. 

5 acres will cost you $1250. Amount down to 
suit purchaser, balance $10 per month 
without interest or taxes. 


Net proceeds from the 5 acres the third, 
fourth and fifth years will more than pay 
half the purchase price. 


This is an opportunity for the clerk, laborer, 
mechanic, merchant, banker or investor. 


Write for descriptive matter and full particulars 


SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA LAND CO. 
1014 FOURTH STREET 
Sacramento, California 
OR 


G. H. UMBSEN & CO. 
20 MONTGOMERY STREET 
San Francisco, California 




















Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 





"THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub. 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices. We aim to do work quickly 
and to doit well, For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers and 

ublishers in the United States. If you are interested 
in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence. We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies, 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 
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PASADENA’S NEWEST HOTEL 


PASADENA 
CALIFORNIA 


D. M. LINNARD, Manager 








OR: cL 


ime GAR 








F. E. SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Seeretary 
Lars HANSEN, Vice-President 


OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 
364 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
P. 0. BOX 383 


W AN TE Families to join Club 

of Homeseekers 10w 
forming. Object of Club: to secure farm homes 
at wholesale cost price. Thousands of acres will 
be thrown open. Each member will secure Vine- 
yard, Dairy or Orchard home of the best land 


IN CALIFORNIA 


for one-half of what the same land would cost if 
purchased in any other way. Easier than rent- 
ing. Values suze to treble as soon as location has 
been selected. A new town will be built. (No 
‘co-operative colony.’’) No land for speculators. 
Only those intending to occupy land need apply. 
Send 4c stamps today for New Plan. 
CALIFORNIA HOME EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 

Room f707, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 














THE DETROIT 


No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 
Safety Simplicity Economy 
Descriptive pamphlet on application 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 











TOW tA Loe. 


THE LEADING WEEKLY 
BRIGHT, AND UP TO DATE 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS 


1 OW ft. a hk. 





CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 
and Throat and Asthma. Superb location 1800 feet high, 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conyen- 
iences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


ESPERANZA SANATORIUM, Altadena, California 


FAT FOLKS 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 inches 
and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 
remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you all about 
it. Enclose stamp. Address Mrs. E. F. RicHarps, 226 East 
Ninth Street, Riverside, California. 




















JOHN KITCHEN JR. CO. fom Kitchen se 
PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, BOOK BINDING 
BLANK BOOKS AND PAPER RULING 


510-516 Commercial Street Telephone Bush 439 
Bet. Sansome & Montgomery, 2 Floors San Francisco 


STAM MER ? 


We are cured; iet uscure you. No Time-Beating. The 
Bcience of Speech for Stammerers, Free Tuition Offer. 
Book B, Free. Natural . ea! Academy, 1028 East 28th 
&t., Los Angeles, California. 





WE MAKE THE BEST 


HICKORY HANDLES 


FOR RAILROAD WORK 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 








J. P. O’NEILL 
Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 
Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS | | Special Offer 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, 
BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS BOAS 














In gpl aye ed —— = — News Direct from 
of all kinds, obtains from our daily reports QUICK 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our special correspond. ‘Five Sone 


ents all over - — recap us to give - — OSTRICH 
the news in advance of their competitors and before FARM 


it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want and we will send you WE make this Special Offer to demonstrate 


samples and quote you prices. our ability to produce and sell the very 
best Ostrich Feather goods in the world. Or- 


der this Boa direct of us with the distinct under- 
standing that you can return it and receive 
your money back if not thoroughly Satisfied 


that it is betterthan can be had in any retail 


PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject ion ol bee et store for the price. 
ewspapers, Magazines, tra and t ical jour t “ ” 
United States and Canada. PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, SPECIAL _OEEee Bos Ko. S4o— Pull 
STUDENTS and CLUB WOMEN can secure reliable data for 13% yard length, black, white or gray; beautiful 
speeches, essays, debates, etc. Special facilities for serving Trade luster, large and full, splendidly made; better 
and Class Journals, Railroads and large industrial corporations. than is sold in most stores at $25.00; 
WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a more com- Delivered: prepaid for. .....5....... $20 
prehensive and better selected list of publications than any Souvenir Catalogue Free.—We publish a 
other Bureau. beautiful souvenir of the Farm, which contains 
WE AIM to give prompt and intelligent service at the lowest scenes and descriptive matter. It also contains 
price consistent with good work. large half-tone engravings of our finished products, boas, 
Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet plumes, tips, fans and novelties, Write for it today. 
THE UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU Cawston Ostrich Farm 
147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO P. 0. BOX 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

















THE GREATEST REAL ESTATE PROFITS 
IN AMERICA TODAY CAN BE MADE IN 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


San Diego is the last important natural sea port in the United States to be developed and offers the only 
remaining chance for investors to share in the profits derived from the rapid growth of Harbor cities 


San Diego is destined to become the most important port on the Pacifie Coast because it is the nearest Port of Call for all steam- 
ers from the South Pacific Islands, South America, Europe and the Atlantic Coast by way of the Panama Canal. 

San Diego is the southern terminus of one great transcontinental railway system, Another road is now building and still 
another is surveyed, Ocean freight and passenger traffic will then be diverted to San Diego, because the distance is shorter to all 
inland points in the great Southwest. 

Good harbors on the Pacific Coast are few and the nearest is San Francisco, over 400 miles north. 

San Diego has the finest and most even climate in the world, and is a great winter resort for eastern people, a popular summer 
resort for southwesterners and a delightful all-the-year residence city for those who seek genial climate. Eastern capital has been 
pouring into San Diego forsometime. The city has 25,000 inhabitants; building permits were $1,014,967 last year. 400 residences 
and several business blocks were built. 

The residence portion of the city can grow in only one direction because of the peculiar lay of the land, 300 homes cluster 
around a $150,000 Normal School building and adjoining this beautiful residence district we offer lots in the 


$5.00 ‘City Heights” Tract at $50 $5.00 


From this tract there is a magnificent view of Coronado, the Harbor and Bay, moun- 








tains and valleys. It is the cream of the cream. Level, rich soil, and within 
Do wn easy access of the business center. The lots are 25 x 140 feet to a 20 foot alley and are a Month 
usually sold in pairs, triplets or blocks of four. While street improvements are being put 
in we are selling the lots at $50 each—$5 down and $5a month, no interest, title guaran-_ 
teed, and taxes until 1906 fully paid. They are worth more right now and as soon as work is completed they will advance. Lots in 
the adjoining University district are now $400 to $1000. The City Heights lots will some day be worth more than $1000 each It will 
pay youto buy them to hold. There is no other opportunity like this in the United States today. We will guarantee satisfaction. 


Our Plan of Selling Protects You 


Write us how many lots you think of buying and send $5.00 deposit on each to secure them. We will pick out the best unsold 
lots for you and mail you full particulars regarding them and plenty of booklets about San Diego. If youthen decide not to take 
the lots we will refund all your deposit money and relieve you from all obligations. We are the largest dealers in city 
property and ranch lands in San Diego and know every foot of property here as well as you know 
your own door yard. You cannot make a mistake in buying City Heights lots at $50. Mail your deposit today. 


RALSTON REALTY CO., Dept. C, City Heights, Title Building, San Diego, California 
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Mr. Badger’s New Fiction |}|° 











‘ 

e T 

A Pioneer Doctor The Master Feeling . 
By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD By N. ALMIRALL L 
$1.50 wae 7 

wil 

«An unique, clean and inspiring for 

A story of the Seventies. love story.’’—St. Louis Mirror. - 

th: 


IN PASSION’S DRAGNET S 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 
$1.25 more uncompromisingly drawn.’’— Nashville American. 





Hezekiah’s Kortship The Way to Wings 


By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


$1.25 C 

$1.25 
«*A charming Yankee story.’’— a : ns 
hising Chard. volume of satires. - 














If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write ] 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. ; 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 
than all other American publishers combined i 
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=> an Ome aT TNO 








$1.00 the Year 
“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAX BY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


10c. the Copy 











Interesting Short Stories. 
Articles That Mean Something. 
Beautiful Illustrations. 

Pages of Travel and Humor. 
Verse you can Understand. 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us 35 cents in U.S. 1c. stamps or coin and we 
will send you SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical 
and efficient 


Each Issue Contains 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to 
many sold at $1.00. 


Address: 





Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine 
Mercantile Library Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES 


Langham Hotel 


In the Heart of the City 
Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco 
HARRY R. RAND 














Pe. NGL. &. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 


Beams, 
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What Is An Engineer? 
He is the man who works with his head—in the 
office—who designs, invents, superintends—directs 
the work of others. 

Do you want to gain the knowledge by which 
you can do these things? 

We can teach you and equip you with the kind 
of knowledge which made possible the discoveries 
of Edison, Marconi, Langley, Maxim—you can do 
what they have done, and go farther if you have it 
in you. 

A few hours each day spent 
profitable study will make you a’ 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, 
tectural Engineer. 

Our Engineers hold positions = honor, re- 





















in pleasant, 
“ Directing” 


Sanitary or Archi- 
















aus are among the highest type of Aa oy workers. 

Our Engineers are as far removed from the 
hard-v working Engineer—the man with greasy ovcr- 
alls and grime-smeared face—as the North Pole is 
from the South. Our Engineers plan, design and 
superintend the erection of the machines the other 
Engineer runs. 

Perhaps you have not understood that our kind 
of an Engineer is the real Engineer—the man who 
works with his head rather than with his hands, 
who thinks out problems—who originates ideas— 


who is always in demand at a good salary—the 
kind of an Engineer you can be. 

Some of the ablest instructors in this country in 
their several lines, have laid out the Engineering 
courses of the American School of Correspond- 
ence at Armour Institute of Technology. Never 
before have the resources and equipment of a great 


resident engineering school combined with long 
experience in correspondence teaching been offered 
to ambitious men in_ their own homes without 
interfering with their regular work. Never before 
have such men had an opportunity to study under 
the direction ot the same men who teach the 
classes of a regular engineering school of high 
standing. 

The lessons progress by such easy steps that 
he anyone with ordinary understand- 
Fe ing, aptitude and ambition can 
learn at home, at a moderate cost, 
and thus become our kind of 
an Engineer. The work is so 
charged with intense interest 
that the course seems short. The 
work is easy, enjoyable—and al- 
most before you know it you are 
ready for your new work at in- 
creased salary and a world of 
opportunity ahead. 


Write me today and I will 
tell you all about our plan and 
how it concerns you,—and will 
send you our 200-page Bulletin, 
which goes into the details, free. 







































































































































The Director 
antin Building = 3321 Armour Avenue, Chicago 
Mention Sunset Magazine 


















THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER (CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER COMPANY 


S. S. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


MILLS AT McCLOUD. CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO, FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS., M. HARRIS, Manager 
Branch Yard: STOCKTON, CENTER AND SONORA STS., M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








NEVILLE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Bags and Bagging 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


530-540 DAVIS STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











K. & M. 

35% Magnesia Sectional Boiler 
Lagging 

Ambler Asbestos Ring Air Pump 
Packing 


Ambler Asbestos Ring Throttle 
Packing 


Perfection Journal Box Packing 
Wool and Cotton Waste 


Asbestos Train Pipe Covering— 
Asbestos Railway Supplies 


FRANKLIN comp any 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


C. J. S. MILLER, President 


GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 











FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE é& SIGNAL OILS 





Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 
interested in the economical use of oils. 





Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Please write home office for further particulars 


CHARLES MILLER, President 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN. 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL ff 
OCCIDENTAL ="« ORIENTAL 


and 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Mongolia _ (twinscrew) 27,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, OOO tons 
Horea -  (twinscrev) 18,000 tons 
Siberia - (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 





Doric 9,500 tons 
Coptic 9,000 tons 





America Maru (twinscrew) 11,000 tons 
Hong Hong Maru(twin screw) 11,000 tons 
Nippon Maru _(twinscrew) 11,000 tons 


“Tf you’ve ’eard the East 

a:callin’, why 
You won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” 
— Kipling. 


General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office : L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 193 Clark Street 
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Dairying at Modesto PAYS 


Greatest Alfalfa District and most complete Irrigation System in the 
State. Prosperity on every hand. The ideal place for a Home. 


DON’T OVERLOOK MODESTO. 


Good land is still cheap. We offer first-class land $27.50 to 
$40 PER ACRE—EASY TERMS. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


CHAS. F. O'BRIEN & CO. 
30 Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 











E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Redwood Lumber 
Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California St., San Francisco 


Mills at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 66 Cargoes Sawn to Order 








SAN FRANCISCO 
ccmes Pioneer Varnish Works 


816 Mission Street 
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SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND Hd wn erin 
FURNITURE VARNISHES ete aia 


BLACKMAN & GRIFFIN 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Seeds, Produce and Home Manufactured Goods 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
2546 AND 2548 WASHINGTON AVENUE OGDEN, UTAH 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 

















CUWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 
inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System — Water and Canals—in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


115 MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 
Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 

















THE WAY TO BEAUTY Cable Address: ULCO 
1IS_ TO USE THE BEST 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Ww A L C Y S Western Union Telegraph Code 
DEWDROP SOAP American Lumberman Telecod 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


A proper care of the skin promotes hea. .uy 
circulation. A healthy circulation produces a 
good complexion. A good complexion is neces- 


sary if you wish to beautiful. And totakea 

proper care of the skin you must use Walcy’s Dewdrop 

Soap. One of its ingredients is the oil derived from Lamb's 
.W 





ABC Code, 4th Edition 








Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Woo 


hich is acknowledged to be the best preservative of 
the delicate tissues of the skin and which imparts a delight- 
ful feeling of cleanliness when used in the toilet and bath. 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 


YOUR COMPLEXION. Split Shakes, Etc. 


can be made as fresh as the morning dew, to be admired by 
men and envied by women, by the simple use of that most 


wonderful of beautifiers i o 
, ‘ans ih sn Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


COMPLEXION CREAM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


the ingredients of which are healing and soothing to the most 
delicate complexion. It contains no vaseline or mineral oils TE COTS SNORE Ce 


and therefore will not produce a down on the skin. It posi- 
tively prevents Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Redness and relieves 
Pimples, Blackheads, Blotches and all skin eruptions. TAREE ORD Cees Sree 

Our Soap and Complexion Cream used in conjunction SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 
with each other have no equal for keeping down wrinkles 
and producing a soft and velvety complexion, 


Soap, per box of three cakes, postpaid, 50 cents 
Complexion Cream, per jar, postpaid, 50 cents SAW MILLS 


Dept. W, 703 South 52d St., 
Watcy S&S Co. ’ P PHILADELPHIA, PA. Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10, 000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, ‘Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 


Wholesale 


Butchers 


Meat 
Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET and 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 


The Fox Typewriter 
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-- PROVED SUPERIORITY ~ 


Do you realize it would be suicidal for 
us to make the broad claims we do -for the 
Fox Typewriter unless we could prove 
them point by point in competitive tests with 
all other typewriters. 

75 per cent of our sales have been made 
under these conditions. 


THE REASON WHY 


It is in the mechanical construction pure 
and simple. The Fox is an improved 
machine built on the Only lines that can be 
used Successfully in typewriter construc- 
tion—the lightest touch—unlimited speed— 
tabulator and two color ribbon attachments, 
etc.—in fact the most complete typewriter 


to be had at any price. 
DEALERS WANTED 


There is still some choice territory not 
assigned to agents. Responsible men can 
make arrangements with us. 


Fox Typewriter Co., ita. 


Factory and Executive Office 
322 Front Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO REPRESENTATIVES 
204 PINE STREET 
= S 
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vectra "| A @ pentee 
Overland 


Brivacsye| 


The fastest, most complete and 
best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via the most direct route, less than three 
days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provi- 


sions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 


The Best of Everything. 
Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 


Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 


Southern Pacific agents or address 
R. R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, W. A. COX, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
617 Market Street, 247 South Spring Street, 163 Third Street, 
LOS ANCELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 
OLr142 





SAN FRANCISCO. 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


ENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure, clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 
and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense redwood 

forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid stock ranches, 
its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product and fine quality of 
its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 

Mendocino County is one-half the size of Massachusetts and has but one two- 
hundredth of its population. 

Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—8o miles north of San Francisco. 

No drouth, No IRRIGATION except for succulent vegetables, no floods, no 
malaria, no blizzards. Average rainfall, 40 inches. 

One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 

Unimproved lands vary in price, owing to situation and conditions, from $3 
to $10 per acre; improved farms and homes from $500 up, according to size, 
situation and improvements. 

Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 

Take an outing and satisfy yourself, or send stamp for booklet to MeEnpocino 
County Boarp or Traps, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, Boarp or TRape, 
Willits, or for special information either of the following members of the Board of 
Supervisors, J. C. Lane, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Gisson, Ukiah; A. J. Fair- 
Banks, Willits; D. H. Lawson, Boonville and L. Barnarp, Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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with $1,500 sup- 

ag oe. ~~ 

en, 

hysicians, clerks, elengymer ete, ‘in Bel- 

bet, Maine, in an honest, Eymen, business, 

earned and paid = through Belfast Nat’l 
Bank $330,000,00 in cash in 18 months. 


post $i Earned $220.00 


This is HISTORY 
proved by all the ref- 
erences you want. This 
man is our Manager. 
History is repeating 
itself. Ours is a great 
co-operative business. 
We have 4,000 share- 
holders now. We want 
a few more at once. 
Want their influence. 
The whole story in our 
24-page book, 


““A Guide 


to Full Pockets.” 


It’s FREE. We pay 

. the postage. Youcan 

invest $1 or $100. No 

risk, no chance for 

loss. Business growing 

fast. REMEMBER, ALL 

THE PROOF YOU WANT. 

No get-rich-quick 

scheme. JUST A GREAT 

PROFIT-MAKING BUSI- 

NESS MANAGED BY A 

i MAN WHO KNOWS HOW 

E. F. Hanson, ox Savor TO MAKE IT PAY. IN- 
of Belfast, Main VESTIGATE. 


This is your copertentty—den’t miss it. 
Time limited. Address the NUTRIOLA CO., 
A -148 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Ghe 


National Supply 


Company 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools 
Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 

117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 

San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. 
BRANCHES 


COALINGA 
SANTA MARIA 


BAKERSFIELD McKITTRICK 








The Most Interesting 
Magazine 

















q 


world, and it w 







wonders, possibilities and opportunities of the West. 
It will give you the broad prospect. _ It is undoubted. 

















In the United States 


During 9 1905 seomine to be THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. 
use throughout a higher grade a of paper than 7 

— that have been undreamed of before. No magazine will 
in THE PACIFIC MONTHLY under the general title of ‘ 
PACIFIC MONTHLY will tell you all about the Le 





It i Fa illustrated as well as any 10 cent magazine in the 
other 10 cent magazine. It will open to the reader vistas of 
have a ens series of articles during 1905 than that which “= 


wis and Clark Exposition at 
It a now as so Renee th of the Pacific Coast. 


in optimism, you will be tremendously interested in THE 


Coming Su "Penland, of the Pacific Coast.” 
ortland. It will open your eyes to : 





you beheve ¢ in earnestness, in enthusiasm, 


and 
PACIFIC ? MONTHLY. Send 10 cents for the January number 
or send 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Edited by William Bittle Wells 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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FITULAR E~ Et 5esocn vaca 


Y | I the City of ro 
Tulare 43° 


ness center of a 





large and prosper- 
ous farming terri- 
tory of surpassing 
fertility. Ithasa 
population of 
2500. Itisathriv- 
ing, progressive 
community, Its 
social life is of 
such a character 
as to make of ita 
very desirable 
hometown. It has 
first-class schools, 
churches and a 
free publiclibrary 


An Irrigation 
System 


Covering 40,000 
acres and having 
* 300 milesof canals 
>) and distributing 
ditches, surrounds 
the city, and be- 
longs to the land 
free from all in- 
debtedness, 





Grapes, Peaches SCENE ON TULARE CANAL 

Prunes and other deciduous fruits, cereals and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 

Dairying, Stock and Poultry Raising are among the leading industries. {| Land values are lower than elsewhere in the State, ¢on- 
sidering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in Io to 40 acre lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. § The South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city, { A beautiful illustrated descriptive booklet free by addressing Secretary of 

TULARE CiTy BOARD OF TRADR, Tulare, California. 














CAMERA Atlas Contract & 
CRAFT Supply Company 


309-311 Rialto Building 


San Francisco, California 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MONTHLY BUILD AND EQUIP: 


STEAM RAILROADS 
The Subscription Rate is Only ELECTRIC RAILROADS 

$1.00 per Year IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 


Camera Craft Publishing Co, SECURITIES TAKEN IN 


HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 
114 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Réecamier Cream 


In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- 
heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
Eames Tricycle Co. 


2013-2024 Market St. 
San Francisco, California 














“Channel” Switches. “Strom” Clamp Frogs 
“Transit” Switches 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks 
Track Drills, Rail Benders 
Rail Braces 


725 Marquette Building : : : : : CHICAGO 


Gold Medal Winner, 1904 
at St. Louis Fair 


Eames Tricycles 


Invalid Chairs 


Tell your helpless friend 
to write for lilustrated 
Catalogue which explains 
our MODERN Products in 
every particular. 


Branch: 
Sweeney Surgical Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles, California 























VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot” on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ‘The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor lertficatoes 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET ~> SAUSALITO FERRY 
(Chronicle Building) (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 
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LL, GENERAL AGENT, 625 
pec: FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA _ 


T. D. CONNELLY, GENERAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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LOS ANGELES 








Van Nuys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 


Ideal location for both the business man 


and the tourist. 


416 South Broadway 


Los Angeles, California 











THE 


KELSO 


COUPLER 
The Kelso «¢lock-set’’ is a real 
one. Dispenses with acro- 


batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive << lock-to-the- 
lock.” Meets fully ALL 
the requirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the Rules 
of the M. C. B. Association 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The MeConway & Torley Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


<4 


LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 





OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 





Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


P. 0. Box 565, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 
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Hotel Del Monte 


By the Sea—Near Old Monterey 


“Ty TaN 




















All out-door sports—golf, tennis, 
surf and pool bathing; glass bottom 
boats. Full eighteen hole golf 
course—the best in the world. hy 
Oiled roads for auto rides. Old ye 
Monterey with its historic adobes; 1) 
The Presidio with its attractive 
military features; Pacific Grove with its shells and its cypresses, and Carmel 
bay with its Mission and its sandy beach are all close by. Special terms for 
families. Delightful out of doors every day in the year. 


Address GEO. P. SNELL 





Manager Hotel Del Monte 
DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 





ON THE GOLF LINKS AT DEL MONTE 
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After 15 Years 


Of constant dealing in real estate, both City and Country, we 
have joined interests and by doing so we are better able to 
serve our clients than if we were doing business separately. ; 
We handle all kinds of real estate, large and small, both City and Country, in any part of the United 
States, or Mexico. We have a 20,000 acre Colony of the finest lands in California, with an abundance of 
water for irrigation, at $45.00 per acre, in tracts to suit; one-fourth cash, balance in four annual pay- 
ments. We have cattle ranches from 10,000 to 50,000 acres, all stocked. We have 10,000 to 30,000 
acre tracts of timber land with millions of feet only awaiting the woodman’s axe. We have large ranches 
(or haciendas, as they are called) in Mexico, ranging from 50,000 to 800,000 acres, which can be bought 
from 50 cents to $3.00 per acre. We particularly ask you to write us about our Colony. WE KNOW 
WE CAN PLEASE YOU. And we also know you will NEVER REGRET having invested in this 
Colony. Send for our prospectus. It will interest you, even if you don’t purchase. We will also give you 
information free about any line of business in California. Write us to-day. 


The Renfro-Peck Co., Inc., 634% Market St., San Francisco 











Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 








Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 


T. D, CONNELLY W. C. McBRIDE W. J. SHOTWELL 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 
230 So. Spring Street 124 Third Street 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon San Francisco, California 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
“aur LICK OBSERVATORY inion 
GREAT HAMILTON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 


To San Jose in the heart of California’s San Jose headquarters for Observatory 
fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers. 


SUPERB STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 
Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 
For details address HOTEL VENDOME, Josrepu T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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SAN, JOSEANDSANTA CLARA VALLEY 
CALIF ORRIA 


“Greater San Jose” 


has 40,000 population, and is the 
metropolis of one of the richest 
valleys in productiveness, climate 
and general resources in the 
world. It will pay you to 
investigate San Jose and the Santa Clara Valley before you settle finally 


on where you are to live in California. Booklet for a 2c. stamp. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE (Pee!) CALIFORNIA 








FROM SANTA CLARA a. : J ALUM ROCK PARK 
AND SAN JOSE TO aan on AND RESERVATION 


lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus is found a variety of remark- 
able mineral springs, including hot and cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other 
combinations unequalled for their beneficial properties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge 
and tub baths, and the largest public mineral swimming bath in America, containing “natural 
sulphur water and covered with an immense glass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the 
park and on the line of the electric road and its proximity to San Francisco and other central 
sae pe og = makes it possible to visit this attractive resort and return the same day. 
end for booklet. 


H. CENTER, Mgr. First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 
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You Travel—or Will 
lf not Today, then Tomorrow 


When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. 
Louis or East, I would like to figure with you. 

There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
The M. K. and T. Ry. has ¢hat quality. I want you to 
try it and be convinced. 

Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, 
Dallas and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, 
Wednesdays at 10:00 a. m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 
12:10 p.m. Write me for rates and information. 


JOS. McILROY 


Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 





53 Crocker Building 


San Francisco, California 











Three Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


96 pages with 98 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 


“THE COAST COUNTRY” 


128 pages with 98 illustrations 


These books are full of interest to the 
tourist and settler, and may be had by 
sending your name and address and a 
two-cent postage stamp to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 








For beautifully ‘illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas : - Mexico 


oy 





For 


138 
SAI 
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For The 
Table, 
Sickroom 
BaréClub 


IDAN-HA 


LITHIA 
WATER 


BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 
W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 











Absolute Purity. Bottled 
in the Rocky Mountains 


PUMPS OF ALL 


ie S 6000 feet above the sea. 
DESCRIPTIONS iS. Very palatable and res 
al “ ay Sn £3 ing. : 
7\ ee (| Special terms to Agents. 
kaka ph F iculars address: 
138 to 142 FREMONT STREET Jetted Fd sailiaarse aiid 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Natural Mineral 
Water Co, 


OGDEN, UTAH 


FRESNO , Lhe Practical 


When ordinary people desire a home, they look for a 
location where the conditions of life are pleasant and 
profitable. Only millionaires can afford the luxury of 
a costly place, where more money is required to keep 
it up than it produces. Conditions in Fresno are 
alike good for rich and poor. Weather conditions 
are favorable, irrigation is cheap and land rich and 
productive. Fresno’s exports last year exceeded 
16,000,000 Dollars. The third greatest of 
any County in the State. Isn’t that an object lesson 
for the homeseeker ? 


Investigate Fresno County; it will pay you. Write for 
pamphlet and any other information to the Secretary. 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Application 


























FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
L FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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These dairy and stock scen ire typical of — 
Kern County, the Land . ag FU and Oil. 
You will obtain full in tion by sending 
your name and address amp enclosed to 


THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KEE 








CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON’”’ TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 





PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


GRANITE WORKS 
SANDSTONE GRANITE QUARRIES 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK RAYMOND, MADERA Co. 


BUILDING BRICK 
SANDSTONE QUARRIES 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA CO. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FACTORIES AND YARD 


STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA Co. 
EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO~ - - . CALIFORNIA 
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Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, GALIFORNIA 








Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Moun- 
tain Reserve, 16 miles from the Coast, altitude 1100 feet 


MOST FAMOUS PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OPEN WINTER AND SUMMER 
CLIMATE UNEQUALLED 


Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 
five mile ride in the old-fashioned stage coach 


Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 
SIM MYERS, Proprietor MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., or any Southern Pacific Agent 








Twin Falls, Matilija Hot Springs 





























this paper on which 

Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted L SUNSET MAGAZINE 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 

K: is printed. It is furnished 


| by us. All of the best 
| ROBERT W. HUNT & GO, |) | scott is se Sate—ot ney ates 
BUREAU OF INSPECTION pei aa 

TESTS AND CONSULTATION Bonestell, Richardson & Co., Inc. 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
31 Norfclk House, LONDON SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 

Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 














INSPECTION OF Private Exchange 515 


“tate O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 
Buildings and Other 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 





Structures 
_ POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories CHEESE AND EGGS 
| Reports and Estimates on Prope. 3s STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
| and Processes CALIFORNIA STKEET ENTRANCE 

















SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “‘NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


GO TO 


he 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Centrally located and con- 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 

Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls : ° 

Laces Cottons Notions venient to all Business 

Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 

Dress Goods Blankets Stationery House S, Theaters, and 

Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery ether Places of Amusement 
White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 


Je Cc. SALA MANUFACTURER OF 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining 
and Nautical Instruments 
Telephone, Black 1901 
429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Established in 1855 Illustrated Catalogue on application 








Modern HomelikKe 


American and European Plan 








GEO. WARREN HOOPER, PROPRIETOR 























Main Highway 
to the East 


The UNION PACIFIC offers you the highest 
degree of comfort and luxury with no additional 
cost and a great saving of time and expense. 

Direct line to Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, - 
Omaha, Chicago with connections for all points east. 
Accommodations for all classes of passengers. 

No detours. ‘‘7e Overland Route’ all the way. 


TourRIstT CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Inquire of 





S. F. BOOTH, G. A. P. D. 
No. 1 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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ROBERT SHERER & CO. 


RAILROAD and 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 


Also fully equipped with a 
first-class Steam Shovel Plant 


Office, 101% South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Telephones: 
SUNSET, MAIN 2337 
HOME, 1722 








A CALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For CALIFORNIA BUILDERS 


ND 


AMA 


SALES AGENTS: 
fj 2 WESTERN FUEL Co. ya 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
Sys 














WORKS: 
NAPA JUNCTION, 
’ CAL. 
<> 
Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 


or Domestic Cement 


TESTS 
1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











Black Diamond Express Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


An Illustrated Compendium of FACTS; FICTION, TRAVEL, HUNTING, FISHING 





IS97@7 THE PIONEER ofr Its cLAss 1905 





50 cents a year 
5 cents a copy 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 














AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE 


OF 
CLIPPER SHIPS 


AGENTS 
ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
(OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SPECIALTIES 
LUMBER AND COAL 


CODES USED 


- B.C. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


‘ 
ATKIN’S CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT'S 
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Wells Fargo @. Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico. are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Saf e and Practical Method for remitting. 


The Cost —From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 
the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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PALO ALTO 
Planing Mill 


WM. DEAN, Proprietor 











: MANUFACTURER OF se] am Charmed’”’ 
Windows, Doors, with its work, writes an enthusiastic hostess 


of her first experience with 


Mouldings and ELECTR 


General Millwork Silver Polish N 


SILICO 


To the uninitiated it is always a surprise. 




















At grocers and druggists everywhere. 
PALO ALTO, CALIFOR N 1 A e Trial poi for the ae 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
TELEPHONE MAIN 27 Redington & Co., San Francisco, 
a Wholesale Agents for Pacific Coast. 




















The Most Comfortable Shoes 
rox WOMEN’S WEAR 2 


JULIETS, OXFORD, AND 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 











4@- This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a 
PNEUMATIC CUSHION OF THE HEEL. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 











COVERING CALIFORNIA 
AND THE COAST WITH 


Hk A 


PIONEER ROLL 
PAPER CO. 


Los Angeles California 





Bo 

















POTTER HOTEL, SANTA BARBARA, COVERED BY US 
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OROVILLE ste recmis 


THE RAILROAD GATEWAY TO THE EAST 
GOLD ABOVE AND BELOW THE GROUND 


BUTTB COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Orange, Lemon, Pomelo, Olive and Fig thrive abundantly. 
Water in plenty, also Alfalfa and Meciduous fruits. Oroville, 
the county seat, and Chico, our largest city, are progressing 
rapidly. Smaller towns are growing in proportion, New activ- 
ities are attracting new pecple. The growt is healthy because 
it is founded on industrial activity, and it has only begun. 
Public bodies which answer inquiries and provide information 
regarding their respective localities are as folluws: 


Oroville Chamber of C ce, Chico Chamber of 
Commerce, Biggs Board of Trade, Butte County, 
California. A beautifully illustrated booklet mailed 
free for the asking. 






































Power Transmissions 














ra NT arm PULLEYS 
COUPLINGS : Medart Steel Rim 





COLLARS F = All Steel Split 
BOXES ae Wood Split 


MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 












































BUST MY BUTTONS 


If the CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOLS ain’t CalKers 
















They have made more noise than any of 
their relations. The “ Little Giant” Drill 
made by the same Company is a bird, 
at least it sounds like a humming-bird 
when in action and is many 
times more effective. Their 
Franklin Air Compressors are 
out of sight; at least they don’t 

appear in this adver- 
“tisement. You’ll 
never be able to keep abreast 
of the times unless you obtain 
: a late Catalogue from the 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
EASTERN OFFICES: 95 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 























Gen’ 
San | 
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Self-Lighting Pocket Lamp 
Size of pencil, takes place kerosene 
lamps, candles and matches. Exclu- 
sive territory to Agents, rapid seller. 
Seeing’s believing. Send stamp. 

REMIER “FG. CO.,, 

Dept.19 82 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





| 10 men in each State to travel, 
tack signs and distribute samples 
: and circulars of our goods, Salary 
$75.00 per month, $3.00 per day 
for expenses, KUHLMAN CO., 


Dept. M Atlas Block, Chicago. 














CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hercules Powder and Gelatine 


49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Company’s Building 
San Francisco, California 














TIE PLATES 
SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


VIA 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
To THE EAST 
THROUGH STANDARD anv TOURIST SLEEPERS 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 


FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 


No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’l Agt., 625 Market St. Gen’l Agt., 2830S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 
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MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 





A Positive Relief for 
Preserves the F Chapped Hands, Chafing 
Complexion. and all Skin Afflictions. 


Mennen’s face on every box; be sure that you get the original, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUMs 


PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


Beautifies and 








Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round. Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

Rates, including board and room: By the day, $2.00 to 
$2.50. By the week, $10.50 to $16.00. Special rates for 
longer period. Address, 


PARAISO HOT SPRINGS, Monterey County, California 


or Information Bureau, Southern Pacific wages 
613 Market Street. San Francisco, California 
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Tonopah District 


THE GLORY THAT WAS KLONDIKE AND 
THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS COMSTOCK 


Day by day the discoveries startle the minds of the old practical miners. Tonopah 
is now reached by the Pullman Sleeping Car from all points of the United States. 
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SCENE AT THE RAILROAD STATION AT TONOPAH 


Today it is a city of over 4,000 people and increasing daily —is 6,200 
feet above the sea-level and upon the rising ground between Mt. Oddie and 
Mt. Brougher. 


Of the mining companies that are prominent in the district may be mentioned the 
following: Tonopah Mining, Milling and Development Co., Tonopah Mining Co., Tonopah 
Midway Mining Co., Montana-Tonopah Mining Co., The Tonopah Extension Mining Co., 
Jim Butler Tonopah Mining Co.. The McNamara Mining Co., Tonopah and California Gold 
Mining Co., and many others whose values are bound to appreciate in value and therefore 
invite the attention of the investing public. 


Correspondence with any of the following representative citizens will receive reliable 
information: Colonel Alonzo Tripp, General Superintendent Tonopah Railroad Company; 
Senator T. L. Oddie, Senator George L. Nixon, C. H. Cutting, W. B. Sollender, Nye and 
Ormsby County Bank, The Agency State Bank Company, George F. Blakeslee, C. H. Elliott, 
Wonacott & Hall, Casey & Harden, Kendall & Reilly, Lothrop Davis & Co., W. J. Douglass, 
J. P. Stenson, Mark Averill, E. Sutro, E. L. Mims, Kenneth-Donnellan & Co., January 
Jones and the Mizpah Club of the “Ye Old Colonial Time” representing the commercial 
and mining interests of Southern Nevada. 


Ore in the value of millions of dollars has been shipped and hundreds of millions now 
lie on the dumps, ranging from $30 to $100 to the ton, waiting economic means of treating 
and more advantageous railroad shipment. 


Honorably subscribed by the citizens of Tonopah, Nye County, Nevada. 
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GOLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


“The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known” 

















THOUSANDS OF SACKS OF ORE, WORTH FROM $200 To $800 A TON, AWAITING SHIPMENT AT THE 
JANUARY MINE, AUGUST, 1904 


OLDFIELD is now a trifle over a year old and yet it has produced $4,000,000 in gold. 
G At Goldfield there are now fourteen mines producing bonanza gold ore from big wide 
ledges, namely: the Combination, January, Jumbo, Florence, Sandstorm, Kendall, 
Tonopah Club, Simmerone, Quartzite, Vernal, Daisy, Great Bend, Black Butte and Blue 
Bull. The Red Top has a ledge 136 feet wide that will all pay to mill. 

In a year the Combination paid for itself, many improvements, including a substantial 
reduction works and the development of a water supply, besides paying many thousands in 
dividends, and having a big treasury reserve in addition to having several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of mill ore on the dumps. The company is now paying 10 per cent monthly 
dividends on its capital stock. 

Goldfield has an agreeable climate, electric lights and an ample supply of excellent water. 
It has a reliable weekly newspaper-—The Goldfield News—subscribe for it and keep posted. 


CITIZENS OF GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST* 




















SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reno, photo 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the largest 
in the United States west of Chicago. 

Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the manu- 
facturer, the stock man and the packer, immense oppor- 
tunities for investment. 


POPULATION, AUGUST, 1903, 0000 
POPULATION, AUGUST, 1904, 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame struc- 
tures. 

Electric street car line being operated between Sparks 
and Reno. 

Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employ- 
ment by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 
$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 
Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 
The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good 
home, good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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DIAMOND 
MATCH COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND WHITE PINE 


LUM BER 
LATH, SHINGLES, BOX SHOOKS 


PRICES ON APPLICATION, 
























PROMPT DELIVERY. 
MILLS AT STIRLING CITY 
MAIN OFFICE AND YARDS 
CHICO 
CAL. 











P. O. ADDRESS CHICO, CALIFORNIA 








San Rafael 
California: 








California’s Society Resort Sa, NO 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL THE YEAR AROUND : ee 
Only i, ep Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mt. Tamalpais. Averege Winter Temverature 64 dearees. 


inte td all ger eye unexcelled. Tennis, Go'f, Bowling, Superb 
A perfect winter climate. @ Send for booklet, or call 
613. Market St R. V. HALTON, Proprietor. 
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IF YOU 
HAVE 


INDIGESTION 


SEE THIS: 
The President of Stanford University writes: 


I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on 
“‘Indigestion.’’ I find it very original and very suggestive, and 
it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
this disorder. As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very truly yours, 

DAVID S. JORDAN. 

CLOTH, 338 Paces PRICE, $2 
DR. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








“I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”"— William S. Devery. 


BIG AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














One Dollar Per Year Ten Cents Per Copy 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC 


Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


Tue Raitway Critic is all that its name implies. It 
is the Leading Illustrated Railroad and Travel Magazine 
of the World, and is the established authority on all 
matters within its purview. It has readers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Mexico; is 
ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful 
leader of public opinion, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 











ADVERTISING RATES: 
$40.00 per Page $25.00 per Half Page 
$15.00 per Quarter Page 
DISCOUNTS: 
Three Months............ 5 per cent 
GA SVIONIOD ois cis vices ace 10 per cent 
15 per cent 


Advertising forms close the twentieth of the month 
preceding the date of issue. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it, or send to the Publication Office 


143 Liberty Street - New York City 








FACIFIC GoOAasT 


CALIFORNIA, UTAH, 





MONTANA, 
OREGON, AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


than any other company operating in these states. 


DURING I904 
THE 


HEAD OFFICE 


of the 


Metropolitan Lite 


Insurance Company 


issued a larger amount of new Insurance on the 
lives of residents of 


WASHINGTON, 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Seno rourm LAMPS ror repairs To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


585 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YOUNG, PRES F. A. Swain, Vice-PRES. 
H. A. JONES, SEc. 209 Post St. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Capitat Stock, $1,000,000 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 


HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 


330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


a COUNT BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ano BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


1533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest GRADES OF BuTTER, CHEESE AND Ecos 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deacers IN BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND OFFice: 425 15TH STREET PHone Main 366 





ESTABLISHED IN 
BAN FRANCISCO 1863 


C. MULLER 


THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Defective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


TELEPHONE 
private ExcHance 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM, SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG fH, MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF MILL WorK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 136 to 158 SPEAR STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEIDER GEORGE HOFFSCHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 
Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 





JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


HIGH GRADE 
FRENCH RANGES AND BROILERS 
COMPLETE KITCHEN AND BAKERY OUTFITS 
814-816 KEARNY STREET San Francisco, California 











POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 


122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 
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SN 
TAN WY 
SA DULAS 


MAKES ONE WELL AND HAPPY 


| Fishing. -- Idlin FTanip 
SWwiMMINa@- ORB 
Flo? Springs. - Varied Saris: 
ALL THE YEAR THROUGH AT 


HOTEL FL PASO DE ROBLES 


: e "NEWLY FITTED. - - -LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


WAJUNKER, Lessee and Manager~ 
Formerly manager FTotel del Monte 


RSS) PASO ROBLES _CALIFORNIA J 
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A delicious beauti- 

fier, preserver and 

cleanser of the teeth; 

makes the breath sweet 

and the gums less tender. 

The Metal Box is a handy 

package for the toilet table and 

traveling; no powder to litter, no liquid to spill 

i helsale oy-Yern item @ey- 1-3 an doll ©) a Whore: a hee nn Oe 

VIA NEW ORLEANS =: C. H. Strong & Co., Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 
and VIA OMAHA. 4% : F pit ey 


Also. via, New Orleans 
LOM Si tevertatat-t6: 




















TANLRSUNLROZN 
SOAP 














San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
A. H. HANSON, C. P. A., CHICAGO. 





© e OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal 
eonditions for the Business man, 
d erd oun y ail orn Farmer, Stock raiser, Dairyman, 
9 9 Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources 

being unlimited. 


the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It has two Grammar Schools and 
a ela one High School; Court House built at a cost of $150,000 from granite out of a 
Madera County quarry. The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite. 








for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be 

an had at very low figures and easy terms. For particulars, write to the Board of Trade, 

Madera, Madera County, California, or to any of the following members of the Board 

of Supervisors :—S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. B. FOWLER, Madera; F. D. BROWN, Berenda; 
GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 
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Bret Harte Country 


The places referred to in Bret Harte’s earlier short 
stories and poems are all located in Tvotumne and 
Caraveras Countigs on the line of the 


SIERRA RAILWAY 


Send 2-cent stamp for booklet descriptive of this territory. 
S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Jamestown, California 


Situated just to the right of Yosemite Falls, 
in a magnificent grove of black oaks, about half j 
a mile from the Hotel, in the ««IpEaL CampinG | 


Spor’’ of all Yosemite. Table and service 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA excellent. Bath house on grounds. Sanitary 


arrangements perfect. Particular attention is 

Glacier Point Camp and Sentinel Hotel called to the location of this camp, it being situated 
UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT off the main driveway, guests having the same privacy i 

as in a camp of their own. In direct telephonic i 

communication with the Sentinel Hotel, Glacier Point, the Livery Stables, and all points in the Valley. 
Mail, express and laundry called for and delivered. Resident physician. Camp Yosemite coupons good at camp at Glacier 


Point. For rates and further information address J. B. Cook, Yosemite, California; or Information Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, 613 Market Street, San Francisco. 


























The German Savings 
and Loan Society | | fF 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Board of Directors 











JOHN LLOYD - - - - - PRESIDENT 
DANIEL MEYER - - - VICE-PRESIDENT 
H. HORSTMANN . - 2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
H. B. RUSS N. OHLANDT IGN. STEINHART 


THE LEXINGTON EMILROHTE I.N.WALTER J. W. VAN BERGEN 
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The electric cars from the Arcade 
depot pass the door 


; A. H. R. SCHMIDT ~ ~ - CASHIER 
a WM. HERRMANN - - - = Assr. Caste + 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP GEO. TOURNY - - - - SECRETARY 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths matinaiaciies, mimiche ‘i : g SS Seema eRe : 
THE AMES HOTEL Co. W. Ss. GOODFELLOW - GENERAL ATTORNEY : 
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PRESTON MILLING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADB FLOUR 
OUR BRANDS: 
“Cache Valley’s Best’? High Patent a ’ 
“Cream of the Valley’? Straight Medicinal Preparation 
Grade | ‘ebinisee 


PRESTON, CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO 


THE ONLY 





Creates a 











For Sale by all Druggists 
50c A JAR 


) Sample free if you mention 
4 this magazine 


ANITA CREAM 
& TOILET CO. 


Los ANG2LEs, CALIFORNIA 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 











FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





DRODUCING from 40,000 acres of Wine Grapes and 50,000 acres of 

Raisin Grapes; millions of dollars to the farmer every year; thousands 
of acres of alfalfa, supporting thousands of cows and beef cattle, butter fac- 
tories and creameries. 

Dried and fresh fruits, figs, honey, oranges, lemons and every fruit and 
product produced in this beautiful state, by the thousands of carloads, for the 
population of the United States to consume. 

Bank deposits of Fresno Banks over $5,000,000. 

An abundance of water for irrigation purposes, plenty of land at reasonable 
prices, and if trip *o California is contemplated Fresno County should be 
inspected and your own conclusion reached as to whether FARMING IN 
CALIFORNIA PAYS. 

Secure your transportation via FRESNO and see the County that produced 


$16,000,000 worth of products in 1904. 


Write for information and pamphlet to the Secretary. 

















FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Fremont Hotel 


THOS. PASCOE, Prop. 





First-Class Family and Tourist 
Hotel. @ Centrally located. 
g Appointments perfect. @ All 
modern improvements. 





Corner Fourth and Olive Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ON CALIFORNIA 
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Are you a Rooter? 


RAZE 


the great Base Ball Game 


brings out the fine points, tells 
you how, gets you interested, 
gets you excited, and you can 
play the game on areal diamond 
just as you see the Pacific Coast 
and other League Stars play it. 


At your dealer or sent 
post-paid for 50 cents. 


THE FAN CRAZE CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 

+ ar ll for Mining Men. 

The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in San 
Francisco. 








Lick flouse 


G. W. KINGSBURY 
Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 








The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 
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THE PRODUCT of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and vegetables of a subtropical 
climate, plums, pears, prunes, oranges, lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates, grapes 
(table, wine ard raisin), olives, almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 
TOPOGRAPHY Probably four fifths of its area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons 
and valleys of considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the 
earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATIO The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will easily 
cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State. 
CLIMATIC CONDITION As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter 
temperature is 48.3 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the 
average annual temperature is 62.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other 
seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees above zero. This, however, is exceptional, and does no 
particular harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 
WOODLAN The county seat is a beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, owns its own water works, 
has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three weekly newspapers. 
For further information and comprehensive illustrated literature correspond with 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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House Building ana Home-Making 


A FREE BOOKLET, Telling You How We Can Help You to 


BUILD AND FURNISH YOUR HOME 
IN A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL WAY 


That will be satisfying and yet not expensive. 











SENT FREE TO YOUR ADDRESS 








We would be glad to tell you how we came to make 


THE CRAFTSMAN FURNITURE; How we get the beautiful finish that 
makes the wood itself so interesting, and how you can get the same 


effects in the woodwork and floors of your house. 


WHY OUR LEATHERS AND FABRICS, have the beautiful textures and 


colors that are so much admired. 


We would also like you to know more about 


OUR HAND-WROUGHT METAL WORK, which adds so much of human 


interest to the general scheme. 


OUR NEEDLEWORK, HOMECRAFT, and many other helpful suggestions 


will interest you. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO 


GUSTAV STICKLEY 


We THE CRAFTSMAN 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


De aad 
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Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
Send for Catalogue San Francisco, California 








& } See 
EARLIEST W Our : Alfalfa, Fruit, 
ORANGE DISTRICT We Vines, Cattle, Hogs 


400 carloads of oranges shipped this Cata logue We are selling the great Boggs Ranch 


season from Lindsay, Tulare Co., prior to Before edarenay-dmaais es yortenes 
iis, Sit. | We. ans, allen amen banks of the Sacramento River in 40 acre 


orange land there at $50 to $100 an acre You tracts, at average price of $50 an acre, on 


on easy terms of payment. Buy 
Send for Catalogue. 


C. M. WOOSTER CO. Land C. M. WOOSTER CO. 


& in eG 


» e ‘ Ma, 
California vket st, San 













easy terms. Free water-right for canal 


irrigation. Write for Catalogue. 
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COUNTY THE GARDEN OF 

CALIFORNIA 
Rich soil, beautiful scenery, unsurpassed climate, pure mountain water, Three lines of rail- 
road, two lines of steamboats, Forty miles from San Francisco—easy of access. A growing 


section of the State, and the place to make a home, Cheap lands. For particulars write the 
Chamber of Commerce, Napa City, or the Board of Trade, St. Helena, 
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COLONIST RATES 
IN EFFECT MARCH IS: TO MAY 157:TO CALIFORNIA FROM 
NEW YORK . BOR O)0) CHICAGO $33.00 


BUFFALO 42.50 NEW ORLEANS 30,00 
CINCINNATI Rh Role) OMAHA 25.00 


STOP OVER PRIVILEGE AT ALL POINTS IN CALIFORNIAC~ 


For details inquire 
of any agent of the— 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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) In doing ones banking 
with the Trust @mpany 
allof the perfectly 
equipped Departments 


ax%interest on ten day XY a Se 
demand deposits ¥¥. | Hee 
pe lat on term deposits. ow ae 
checking accounts received. ne 
PETER’S 


THE ORICINAL Swiss Miik- 


COMPANY HIGH AS THE ALPS IN QUALITY 
Beware of infortor ouhstitutes, wreoved 
my Capital $ 275,000 PETER package. Insist on PETERS. 
te 209-211 S.Broadway it is “Irresistibly Delicious.” 


FREE SAMPLE and illustrated booklet,“AnAscent of Mont Blane,”en request 
Los Angeles oes net CORLISS & CO, Sole mperirey 
















~ Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. Abundance 
of water for irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 


FINE CLIMATE 
For particulars write 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
\ MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


ge —_ 
SU NSET The leading magazine of California and 
the west. $1 a year—ten cents a copy. 


Published by Passenger Department 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC | 


431 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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lou HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
“VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
OR 


F. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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ONE DAY’S SPORT 


LAKE COUNTY 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 


LAKE COUNTY is the 
thousands seeking lost health. 

IT is free from fogs and cold winds. 

IT has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. 
Crop failure is unknown. 

ITS beautiful lakes have 100 miles of 
shore line, affording locations for hundreds of 
new homes. 

IT has 80,000 acres of fertile valley lands 
yielding annually large crops of all the cereals, 
and excelling in the quality of beans and 
Bartlett pears. 

IT has large areas of land especially well 
fitted for raising the finest quality of we and 
grapes—much of this land may be obtained 
at a low price. 

IT furnishes unrivalled sport for the hunter 
and fisher with its deer, ducks, etc., its lake 
and mountain trout and other gamey fish. 

IT has more mineral springs of medicinal 


virtue than the whole of EUROPE. 


For further information write to 


L. Henderson, Kelseyville, Cal., 
C. W. Phillips, Upperlake, Cal., 
Thomas Patten, Lakeport, Cal., 
J. M. Adamson, Lower Lake, Cal., 
or G. W. Kemp, Middletown, Cal., 








Mecca of 


Supervisors 








We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT (CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 














INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL PAIDIN - - - - - - 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - 


$3,947,200.00 
3,947,200.00 


WASHINGTON PANAMA Kose SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
BRANCHES< SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
Ucity OF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 








HBRE’S YOUR 
CHANCE TO BUYA 
FERTILE FARM IN 
CALIFORNIA 





fourteen 
house, five 


About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; 
artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for 
Seep Ratsinc, for Topacco, or for ALFALFA and 
DairyInc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR 
ArounpD. Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. 
Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Francisco; in 
the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty 
man can MAKE A ForTUNE on a farm like this. It is 
for sale, cheap. 


For details address 


C. S$. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco,California 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 
point in the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 
its terminus, with large yards and shops, 
at Point Richmond, in this County. The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 
work of construction of road. Besides these 
three main lines, numerous steamers ply 
between the different wharves and numer- 
ous landings along the shore line and San 
Francisco. 


CLIMATE :—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Pacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-named wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 


AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 





PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL :—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL :—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL : 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company’s pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 





Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
wiil produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed. 

Hot, swimming, steam, 


sulphur and mud baths. 


Open all the year. 


Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 


California 
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SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA 








Good land at low prices. 

Values certain to increase rapidly. 
Growing season never ends. 

Alfalfa yields six crops a year. 
California’s great fruit district. 
Ships 80% of fresh deciduous fruits. 
Grows the earliest oranges. 

All grasses, grains, vegetables and fruits grow here. 
Flowers bloom all the year. 

Ripe fruits picked every day. 

A good place to live. 

A good place to make money. 








For full information apply to 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association 


W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California. 


Wars. &. GaREm, Colmes. . 0... cccccccssccvccccccs President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City....... Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 

C. F. DILLMaN, Sacramento..................s0008 Treasurer R. M. GREEN, Oroville........... Vice-Pres, for Butte County 

MorRIs BROOKE, Sacramento, Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County J. W. KgarTH, Colusa.......... Vice-Pres, for Colusa County 

5. He. Wenee, AweGre..........0. Vice-Pres. for Placer County W. H. Morrissky, Orland .. ... Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 

J. REITH, JR.,Woodland.......... Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C. F. Foster, Corning........ Vice Pres, for Tehama County 

C. F. AARON, Marysville......... Vice-Pres. for Yuba County G. M. CarsTEN, Latrobe....Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 
G. A SCHROTER, Shasta... ...- Vice-Pres. for Shasta County 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE Jaw 


GATEWAY TO THE GREAT 


BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °src'tseawes ““"° 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 











ESTABLISHED 1884 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPECT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestmaents 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














COME TO THE 


Gridley Colony 


IN THE 


Land of the Big Oaks 


Most fertile spot in the Sacramento Valley. 

¢ have a special proposition for the 
HOMESEEKER 

Alfalfa and Dairying, Peaches, Grapes, Figs; 

and 20 acre tracts; easy terms; write for 


illustrated folder 
CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 
30 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Office at Gridley, California 
W. H. GILSTRAP, Manager 











A GRIDLEY HOME UNDER THE BIG OAKS 
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We Paid $100,000 


For Liquozone, Yet We Give You a 50c. Bottle Free. | 


We paid $100,000 for the American rights 
to Liquozone; the highest price ever paid for 
similar rights on any scientific discovery. 
We did this after testing the product for 


results are indirect and uncertain. Liquo- 
zone attacks the germs, wherever they are. 
And when the germs which cause a disease [| 
are destroyed, the disease must end, and for- 


two years, through physicians and hospitals, ever. That is inevitable. 

in this country and others. We cured poreen —— 
all kinds of germ diseases with it—thousands yn, Kidney Diseases 

of the most difficult cases obtainable. We Bronchitis La Grippe 

proved that in germ troubles it always 8 — mpage 

i ° é EE. I ae right’s Disease iver Troubles 
accomplishes what medicine cannot do. Now Bowel Troubles NistetieSemtiale 


we ask you to try it—try it at our expense. 
Test it as we did; see what it does. Then 
you will use it always, as we do, and 
millions of others do. You will use it, not 
only to get well, but to keep well. And it 
will save nearly all of your sickness. 


Kills Inside Germs. 


Liquozone is not made by compounding 
drugs, nor is there alcohol in it. Its virtues 
are derived solely from gas—largely oxygen 
gas—by a process requiring immense appar- 
atus and 14 days’ time This process has, 
for more than 20 years, been the constant 
subject of scientific and chemical research. 

The result is a liquid that does what 
oxygen does. It is a nerve food and blood 
food—the most helpful thing in the world 
to you. Its effects are exhilarating, vital- 
izing, purifying. Yet it is a germicide so 
certain that we publish on every bottle an 
offer of $1,000 for a disease germ that it 
cannot kill. The reason is that germs are 
vegetables: and Liquozone—like an excess 
of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquozone. 
It is the only way known to kill germs in 
the body without killing the tissues, too. Any 
drug that kills germs is a poison, and it 
cannot be taken internally. Medicine is 
almost helpless in any germ disease. It is 
this fact that gives Liquozone its worth to 
humanity. And that worth is so great that 
we have spent over one million dollars to 
supply the first bottle free to each sick one 
we learned of. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. All 
that medicine can do for these troubles is 
to help Nature overcome the germs, and such 


Coughs—Colds 
Consumption 
Colic— Croup 
Constipation 
Catarrh—Cancer 
Dysentery— Diarrhea 
Dandrufft—Dropsy 
Dyspepsia 
Eczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers—Gall Stones 
Goitre—Gout 
Gonorrhea—Gleet 


Many Heart Troubles 
Piles—Pneumonia 
Pleurisy— Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula—Syphilis 
Skin Diseases 
Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors—Ulecers 
Varicocele 
Women’s Diseases 





All diseases that begin with fever—all inflammation—all 
catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the results of impure or 


poisoned blood. 
In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer, accom- 
plishing what no drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have never tried 
it, please send us this coupon. We will then mail 
you an order on a local druggist for a full size bottle, 
and we will pay the druggist ourselves forit. This 
is our free gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can do. In 
justice to yourself, please, accept it to-day, for it 
places you under no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 5oc. and $1. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPGN 


for this offer may not appear again. _ Fill out the blanks 
and mail it to Tue Liquozone Company, 458-464 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


My disease is 
I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will supply 
me a Soc. bottle free I will take it. 




















mM 17-5 Give full address—write plainly. 





Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone will be 
gladly supplied for a test. 
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CALIFORNIA’S bes lands were originally taken up as old Spanish grants. 


We are subdividing one of the finest of these—of forty thousand acres—the 
“RIO de LOS MOLINOS.”’ 


This is one of the most prolific sections of the great Sacramento Valley and 
lies within a few miles of Red Bluff, the county seat of Tehama County. 


This section is one of the garden spots of the Pacific Coast. Here are the 
most favorable climatic conditions and the richest of sediment soil. Grain and fruit 
thrive; from alfalfa four or more crops a year can be cut. 

This property is on the east bank of the Sacramento River, and is amply 
watered by numerous streams and an irrigation system. First-class railroad and 
steamer transportation facilities on the property. Unparalleled opportunity for the 
farmer and the homeseeker. 


For full information and descriptibe matter, write to 


SMITH CROWDER, Manager 


LOS MOLINOS LAND COMPANY 


RED BLUFF, TEHAMA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
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New Cars on the Overland Limited 


Two new composite-observation cars have just been placed in service 
on The Overland Limited between Omaha and Chicago by the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST, PAUL RAILWAY 


Here is what the Chicago Record-Hera/d says about them : 


‘¢ The most important feature of the cars is found in their construction. A series of solid steel 
arches extend throughout and bind the sills and sides together in such a manner as to make it almost 
impossible to crush in the sides of the cars. The two cars just completed were built with a view to 
shutting off the smokers from the other occupants of the car. In the rear is a large observation 
platform and observation room for general use. Immediately forward is a buffet, and adjoining the 
buffet is the men’s cafe and smoking room. In both the observation and smoking rooms writing 
desks have been provided. The lighting scheme gives each reader a lamp, and the arrangement is 
such that the passageway between the apartments does not shut off the view from one side of the car.”” 


The Overland Limited leaves San Francisco 9.00 a. m. daily via Southern Pacific—arrives Omaha 
8.05 p. m.; Chicago, 9.25 a.m. All meals in dining cars. Ask to have your ticket read via 
the «*St. Paul Road.’? Complete information may be had of any Southern Pacific or Union 
Pacific Agent, or by addressing 


F. A. MILLER Cc. L. CANFIBLD 


General Passenger Agent General Agent 
Chicago 635 Market St., San Francisco 

















In the world’s scenic paradise, amid the majestic pines and lordly oaks that stand sentinel about inspiri 
Shasta. At the fountain head of the cabkaaned Sham Water. El ic rillway.  @Sepettly 
appointed cottages. @ Table service the standard of pod ome a i 
A ten day stop-over privilege at Shasta Springs is allowed 
on round trip or one-way first-class limited tickets. 


For Beautiful Panoramic Views and full details, address 
JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager Shasta Springs Hotel Co., - - SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











